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FOREWORD 
BY 


COLONEL AND ALDERMAN THE RT. HON. THE LORD WAKEFIELD 
oF Hytue, C.B.E., LL.D. 


A POPULAR book on the ancient Livery Companies of London 
has long been needed. Most of the Companies have published 
their own histories, but not in a form available to the 
ordinary citizen. Volumes dealing with them as a whole have 
been published, but are not only out of print but out of date. 

The time has come for a re-statement of the achievements 
and aims of the Livery Companies. The glory of some of the 
greater guilds lies in the past; they are worthily upholding 
ancient and noble traditions. With many of the minor frater- 
nities it is almost true to say that their history lies more in the 
future. Some of the Companies which were at one time threat- 
ened with extinction have developed in the most remarkable 
way during the last half-century. They have not only renewed 
their associations with old trades but found new life and vigour 
by adapting their ancient fabrics to modern industries. Colonel 
Blackham’s book brings together some little-known facts in 
regard to these later developments and does timely justice to a 
remarkable phenomenon. 

In bygone days the guilds ruled their craftsmen with great 
firmness and enforced good workmanship by threats, fines and 
even imprisonment. To-day a new spirit of help and encour- 
agement has arisen in these ancient communities. The guilds 
of to-day maintain their position by more appropriate methods 
of stimulating pride of craftsmanship. They educate and assist 
the apprentice, and award prizes for skill and efficiency. 
Throughout the history of the guilds their ceremonies and rules 
have had a deep religious foundation, but never until now has 
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the spirit of true Christian helpfulness been so manifest in the 
acts and decisions of their Courts. 

I know no one living better qualified to tell the wonderful 
story of the Companies than Colonel Blackham, who has served 
his apprenticeship to many trades but last, and by no means 
least, to the craft of the writer. He has brought to his task a 
sincere affection for these ancient fraternities and a profound 
knowledge of their work. He is a member of three Companies 
and Clerk of one of them. He writes gaily, but with a knowl- 
edge of what lies behind the surface. In this book the reader 
will find all that he needs to know of each fraternity. 

The author has endeavoured to give his story the right back- 
ground by recapturing the spirit of joviality and conviviality 
that animated the Liveryman of former days. For even within 
living memory the old Livery and Court dinners were far from 
being the formal affairs they have now become. Songs were 
sung and yarns were spun round the old tables. The old guilds- 
men worked hard and fought strenuously for their rights and 
for the honour of the City and the Motherland; but they loved 
their pipes, they loved their glass and they loved a good song 
and a good story. 

Then, as now, the guildsman played his part as a good 
citizen. In every crisis in the country’s history the guilds have 
been to the fore in patriotic endeavour. They did not fail us 
in the great crisis of 1914-1918. I have often wished that the 
work of the City Guilds in the War might find a chronicler. 
Here is some of it in these pages. All the guilds gave blood 
and treasure, and some of the Minor Liveries adapted their 
peace activities to strange new uses. There are guilds that have 
long been associated with the profession of arms, but one hardly 
associated the Plumber, the Tallow Chandler, the Broderer and 
the Gardener with War work. Nevertheless, they all found 
something useful to do in the time of their country’s need. 

Colonel Blackham has ‘‘written the tale of our life”’. 


‘“‘ In jesting guise—but ye are wise 
And ye know what the jest is worth.” 


I heartily wish his book Godspeed. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


THE City Companies of London are the most remarkable 
relics of the civic life of the Middle Ages which survive to-day. 

Similar bodies have flourished not only in every ancient city 
on the Continent but in several of our old British and Irish 
towns. 

The London guilds possessed some special vitality, as they 
have survived the changes of dynasties and governments, of 
religion and politics, of thought, aye! and even of speech, 
which have taken place in England during the past seven 
centuries. 

Fraternities far greater than they have passed away, but 
the London Brotherhoods flourish more mightily, and indeed 
more usefully, than ever in their honourable and honoured 
history. 

Companies which had ceased to function late in the last cen- 
tury have been revived and started on a new career of usefulness. 

One of these resuscitated Companies has actually founded a 
Chair in the University of London. 

Those who care to delve in their records will find them full 
of romance. 

They will find the Companies providing soldiers and police 
and forming the earlier governments of the City. They will find 
that the schoolboy’s hero—Dick Whittington—was no figment 
of fancy, but that his name is mentioned daily if not hourly 
in the sober business of one of the great Companies, and that 
the Bank of England was first housed in that Company’s Hall. 

Amongst the lesser Companies it was until recently possible 
to buy a box of pills or a ton of senna, obtain a diploma as a 
dispenser or as a doctor, or qualify for Lord Mayor in the same 
building ! 
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But hitherto the story of the City Companies of London has 
been largely hidden in their archives. 

Many of the fraternities have published histories of their 
own but these documents have only circulated amongst their 
members. 

The very few publications which have dealt with the Com- 
panies as a whole have devoted most of their pages to the twelve 
major Companies, and given little information about the remain- 
ing sixty-five. 

But it is the Lesser Companies which are playing the most 
active part in the Civic and Commercial life of England to-day. 
The Livery of one of these Companies far out-numbers the 
membership of most of its elders. 

Many of the Greater Companies have lost all connection with 
the trades whose names they bear, but the Lesser Companies, 
representing existing crafts, are all intimately identified with 
the callings they once controlled. 

Some Companies, representing occupations which have passed 
away, have found new life by associating themselves with 
kindred crafts in our modern life. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness to my brother Clerks in all 
the Companies who have either lent or given me copies of their 
histories. I have freely quoted from these valuable documents, 
and other books mentioned in the bibliography, but have 
been impressed by the stodgy fare provided for their readers 
by many of the writers. The authors convey the impression 
that the old guildsmen were rather dull dogs, immersed in 
their civic and commercial pursuits. 

As a matter of fact they were nothing of the sort. Our ances- 
tors of the Livery and Yeomanry were a convivial crew. The 
rafters often rang with laughter, re-echoed to loyal toasts, or 
resounded with the choruses of rollicking and patriotic songs. 
They loved plays and pleasantries, and, if it is true that all 
stories are ancient, the yarns I try to spin have often been told 
in our Livery Halls. 

This book is an attempt to recall the romance of the growth 
and work not only of the Greater but of the Minor Fraternities 
which have played such an important part in every stage of 
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our island story and in the development of the commerce of 
our country. 

I try to show that these old City Companies of ours are bigger, 
better and more powerful to-day than they ever were before, 
because they stand for the Five Great Points of Fellowship: 
Charity, Citizenship, Commerce, Comradeship and Conviv- 
lality. 

I have to acknowledge the help of that best of good fellows, 
Mr. George Rooke Collingridge, who has not only lent me 
his unique collection of Press cuttings, on which I have freely 
drawn, but has done me the great service of reading the proof 
sheets. I have also to thank him for several illustrations and 
Mr. E. P. Angus for a number of admirable negatives. My 
veteran comrade, Lt.-Colonel W. B. Lane, Past Master of the 
Mercers’ Company has greatly assisted me by encouragement 
and inspiration. 

I am, however, at a loss for words to express my gratitude 
to my old friend, Colonel and Alderman the Lord Wakefield, 
for writing the ‘‘ Foreword ”. 

His Lordship’s interests are catholic, but nearest and dearest 
to his heart are the Corporation of London, of which he is such 
a distinguished ornament, and the Livery Companies which 
are in very truth ‘The Soul of the City.” 
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LONDON’S 
LIVERY COMPANIES 


CHAPTER I 
FROM TWILIGHT TO LIMELIGHT 


Nurseries of Charities and Seminaries of Good Citizens, 
—Miunutes of Grocers’ Company, 1687. 


THE origin of the Livery Companies of London is lost in the 
twilight of tradition, and smothered in the fog of controversy, 
Even the spelling of the word guild has been hotly debated. 
I agree with Fowler who says—‘‘ Though the form guild dates 
back only to 1600, it became so vastly predominant in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that the revival gild 
usually puzzles the reader for a moment and should be aban- 
doned as an affectation.” —(Modern English Usage.) 

Such confusion has existed in the mind of learned anti- 
quarians that it is easy to understand the schoolboy howler 
quoted in the University Correspondent. Being asked a definition 
of a Craft guild the poor boy wrote—‘‘ This is when a man makes 
a poor thing, shines it up and sells it to the public for twice 
as much as it is worth.” 

Learned writers have spilt oceans of ink in debating whether 
the medieval guilds were or were not a survival of the Roman 
Collegia or related to the guilds still to be found in China, or 
to the Esnafs which formerly existed in the Near East. 

One author refers to the Mohammedan notion that the guilds 
may be traced back beyond the days of the Prophet, who is 
believed to have belonged to the Guild of Merchants, to Noah, 
who must of course have been a Carpenter. 

B I 
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He suggests that Adam was the patron of the Bakers, whilst 
Eve presided over the Needlemakers and Cain over the Butchers 
and Upholders! 

Elijah, according to this quaint conceit, spread his fur- 
bordered mantle over the Skinners, whilst Joseph looked after 
the Clockmakers and Jonah after the Shipwrights! 

Without going so far as this writer or the Founders or Copper- 
smiths, who lay claim to descent from Tubal Cain, the first 
artificer in metals, or the Weavers who claim descent from 
Naamah, it is safe to say that some of the existing London 
Companies flourished in Anglo-Saxon days. From the outset 
they were voluntary associations formed for the mutual aid 
and protection of their members. Among the guildsmen there 
was a strong spirit of fraternal co-operation or Christian brother- 
hood with a mixture of worldly and religious ideals—the support 
of the body and the salvation of the soul. 

The Companies do not emerge from almost legendary 
obscurity until that portion of the Norman period when the 
country began to recover from the upheaval caused by the 
Norman settlement. Many voluntary associations of persons 
with a community of interests were established in all grades of 
society time out of mind in every part of Europe, but authorities 
are satisfied that the first records of the Fraternities founded 
on the triple basis of religion, benevolence and commerce, 
come from England. 

It has been well said that—‘The livery companies, with 
their political and municipal power, are peculiar to London. 
No other city has permitted such a development of its misteries 
and trades, nowhere else in England have chartered associations 
of the kind attained such wealth and power. The very word 
‘mistery’ often mis-spelled ‘mystery’ implies skilled knowledge 
or ‘mastery’ of a branch of industrial art.” 

The guilds were of two kinds, the guild merchant and the 
craft guild. 

The guilds merchant were communities formed of prosperous 
traders who had acquired property and gradually assumed con- 
trol of the municipal affairs of the town and exercised authority 
over citizens and craftsmen of minor degree. The guilds mer- 
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chant never attained any degree of importance in London 
but acquired complete municipal control of some provincial 
towns. 

They soon came into conflict with the craft guilds and there 
were long and fierce struggles between the two bodies. 

The craft guilds were composed of ordinary traders and 
workmen who combined together for mutual protection and 
support. They were popular bodies as contrasted with the 
aristocratic guilds merchant and succeeded in getting the upper 
hand in London by the time of Edward the Second. They 
were formed not only in the metropolis, but in every important 
town in the country. Authority to make Ordinances and Orders 
legally binding on their members was obtained from the Court 
of Aldermen in London and from the mayors and corporations 
in the provinces. 

The Report of the Royal Commission regarded the guilds 
merchant and the craft guilds as the germ of the municipalities 
of Europe. 

The reason that the origin of each and every guild is obscure 
is that they came into existence without special ceremony and 
had been carrying on their good work for many years before 
we first hear of them in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

There can be little doubt that the development of the guilds 
at this period was stimulated and inspired by “foreigners’’ 
from the highly organized continental cities, who brought with 
them novel and progressive business methods which inspired 
the English craftsmen with a desire to improve their trade 
organization. 

Association with the Duchy of Normandy led to extension 
of commerce with other parts of Europe and the rapid growth 
of trade brought existing guilds into prominence and encour- 
aged the formation of others. 

It can be readily understood that the feelings of brotherhood 
and mutual help and esteem engendered by the guilds must 
have been highly prized in a primitive community. The fact 
of being a member of a Worshipful Company gave a dignity 
and sense of importance to the old world trader. It placed the 
man of commerce on a high level, and indeed the doctrine of 
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the “dignity of labour” never had stouter champions than the 
medieval craftsmen. 

In those days commercial pursuits were not considered 
derogatory to, or incompatible with, birth and breeding, for 
the landed gentry were themselves engaged in various forms 
of trade. The lord of the manor, side by side with yeomen, 
disposed of the fruits of the soil in the fairs and markets in 
exchange for the luxuries of life. Princes and nobles, knights 
and priests, made a business of selling the harvests of their 
lands and glebes. And even the kings themselves did not dis- 
dain to engage in commerce and had ships trading with foreign 
countries. 

Sons of the highest in the land went into commerce in some 
form or other and the lad who was allotted to some merchant’s 
office was regarded as no less fortunate than his brothers in 
the service of the sword or surplice. Thus a knight of the 
shire might have a master mercer for a brother and a lawyer 
be proud of his affinity with a furrier. Caste prejudices were 
forgotten and class barriers broken down, as the leading men 
of the commercial classes stood upon the same level as those of 
other professions. They were often ennobled and, with the 
sword in one hand and the yard stick in the other, they often 
did noteworthy actions bringing renown and credit to the State. 

As we shall see in a subsequent chapter, they fiercely upheld 
on sea and land the rights of commerce in general and their 
own town and trade in particular. 

They were institutions in which members of the same class 
and their families assembled in social intercourse. They, there- 
fore, possessed the character of modern clubs. 

In his Livery Hall, the old-world craftsman, who lived over 
his shop, met his friends in the evening, and over a pot of beer 
or a flagon of malmsey discussed the politics of the period, 
swapped yarns and sang songs. 


CHAPTER II 
THe COMPANIES AND THE CHURCH 


I like a church; I like a cowl; 

I like a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles: 
Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowled churchman be. 


—Ralph Emerson. 


TuE older guilds were rarely founded merely for the pro- 
tection of trade. They were formed by groups of neighbours 
for the purpose of promoting social and religious intercourse. 

In medieval London persons engaged in the same trade lived 
in the same quarter of the city. For instance the Grocers 
occupied Soper’s Lane which is now Queen Street. The Tailors 
were in Birchin Lane; the Fishmongers on the Banks of the 
Thames; the Drapers in Candlewick; the Basket-Makers in 
Pudding Lane; the Butchers in Eastcheap, and the Founders 
in Lothbury. 

What more natural than that these traders, closely related 
in commercial rivalry by day and in friendly intercourse in the 
evening, should unite into semi-religious fraternities for “‘the 
support of the body and salvation of the soul?”’ 

It is beyond dispute that a religious feeling permeated the 
guilds from the outset and that their meetings were associated 
with devotional rites. Indeed it has been suggested that they 
may have had a secret ceremonial and ritual which may account 
for the absence of any records of their earlier transactions. 

The organization of pilgrimages, still so dear to the heart 
of the Older Faith, was one of the early objects of the guilds 
and the appointment of a priest to pray for departed brethren 
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and say mass at some specially selected Church was a feature 
of each fraternity. 

The motto adopted by the guilds in many instances follows 
the example of the City Corporation and asks for the blessing 
or guidance of the Almighty. 

The Mercers’ motto is ‘‘Honor Deo”, and the simple crest 
and coat of arms adopted by this premier guild seems to be 
the head of the blessed Virgin wearing a celestial crown and 
issuing from a bank of clouds, but the learned Clerk of the 
Company disputes this notion and regards it as an ordinary 
maiden’s head. The disciple of Grinling Gibbons who was 
responsible for the carving of the heads on the beautiful oak 
panelling of the Livery Hall has introduced a curious idea 
in the effigies carved on different panels. The first head 
represents a young girl, the second a young woman, the third 
a young matron, the fourth a middle-aged woman, the fifth 
is distinctly a dowager whilst the last is a fat old lady. No 
more striking example of the quaint conceits of the medieval 
craftsmen could be found. 

Each guild usually adopted a patron saint. For instance, 
the Grocers’ Company was originally known as the Brotherhood 
of St. Anthony; the Drapers’ Company was at first the Fraternity 
of St. Mary of Bethlehem; the Skinners and the Salters were 
both Fraternities of Corpus Christi; the Taylors were the 
Fraternity of St. John the Baptist; whilst St. Dunstan, a worker 
in metals, was the patron saint of the Goldsmiths. 

Not only the great guilds but the minor Companies were 
usually dedicated to Our Lady or to a Saint. 

The ancient guild of Saddlers was dedicated to St. Martin; 
the Girdlers to St. Lawrence; the Painters to St. Luke; the 
Blacksmiths to St. Eloy, and so on through the whole gamut 
of the Companies and a large section of the Calendar saints. 

I believe that in their earlier days all of the minor guilds 
had patron saints but it is only up till Tudor times that we 
find the religious side of the fraternities mentioned in their 
charters. 

After the Reformation the Court frowned at “‘superstitious 
practices” and the Companies went with the times. Their 
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Stuart charters confined themselves to the commercial side 
of their work and where companies did not achieve incorpor- 
ation before the seventeenth century we have usually no 
trace of the beneficent spirit selected to preside over its 
fortunes. 

It is curious that this complete secularization only applies 
to the London guilds as we find George the Second incorpor- 
ating the Irish Apothecaries as the Guild of St. Luke as recently 
as 1745. 

The Report of the Royal Commission says that on the “‘ guild 
day,” i.e. generally onthe day of the saint to whom the guild 
was dedicated, the brethren and sisters arrayed in their livery 
and carrying candles went in procession to church to hear Mass 
performed at an altar, the light before which was maintained 
by the guild. One of the Ordinances of many consisted in a 
special ‘‘bidding”’ prayer which was said on this occasion and 
in some cases at all meetings of the fraternity. After the con- 
clusion of the mass, alms were distributed by the Stewards and 
the guild returned in procession to their hall to enjoy the chief 
banquet of the year. 

The religious side of the guild was also developed on certain 
festivals by the production of miracle plays, which were per- 
formed by the guildsmen and their apprentices at various stages 
in a procession through the city. 

Their position as quasi-religious communities brought them 
into Court disfavour at the dissolution of the Monasteries, and 
an attempt was made to regard them as non-secular bodies 
and confiscate their funds, but a combination of effective argu- 
ment and contributions to the Royal purse saved them from the 
fate of other bodies. They were accordingly specially exempted 
from the statutes levelled at religious combinations, but such 
of their estates were confiscated as were used for ‘‘finding, 
maintaining or sustenation of any priest or of any anniversary 
or obit, lamp, light or such things”. As a rule the guilds were 
allowed to buy back their property from the Crown at about 
twenty years’ purchase. They did very well out of this trans- 
action as will be pointed out later on. 

As we shall see, the guilds adopted a dress similar to that of 
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the monastic orders, a fact which contributed, no doubt to 
their ecclesiastical character. 

The religious foundation of the guilds is preserved to this 
day. Their meetings are still held on the. feasts of various 
saints. For example the Courts of the Glaziers’ Company, in 
Ordinances made as recently as 1749, are fixed for the Feasts 
of the Conversion of St. Paul, St. Mark the Evangelist, St. Peter 
the Apostle and St. Matthew the Evangelist. 

One and all still appoint honorary chaplains and the atten- 
dance at special service in one of the City churches, which has 
a traditional connection with the guild, is often a prominent 
feature in the ceremonial attached to the installation of the 
Master of each Company. At all guild gatherings the chaplain 
is given an honoured place and the singing of grace is usually 
a feature of the annual feast of the Company. 

There are many evidences of the religious interests of the 
guilds in churches at home and abroad. At Chartres there are 
some forty windows presented by the Trade guilds of the town. 
For instance the Worshipful Company of Furriers is commemo- 
rated by a little shop scene. A salesman holds up a cloak lined 
with fur for the inspection of a customer, whilst a boy behind 
him is depicted taking other furs out of a great store chest. 
The Company of Butchers has another window. The flayed 
and disembowelled body of a pig hangs from a canopy 
arch, beneath which a craftsman pole-axes a blind-folded 
ox, whilst a dog sits up expectantly before the tethered 
victim. 

In London'the Mercers’ Chapel is a striking example of the semi- 
monastic tone of the older City Companies. The chapel is all 
that remains to remind us of the Military Knights of the Hospital 
of St. Thomas of Acon, a semi-religious order on the model of 
the Knights Templar, who were closely associated with what 18 
now London’s premier Livery Company. The Order fought in 
Palestine side by side with the other military and religious orders. 
The Hospital in Cheapside was their home, as the Knights 
of St. Thomas were an essentially English Order. The Frater- 
nity wore a white mantle with a red cross charged with a silver 
escallop to distinguish it from the mantle of the Templars. 
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Apart from fighting the Brethren of St. Thomas endeavoured 
to ensure Christian burial to dead Crusaders. 

The Mercers were closely associated with the Knights. They 
used their Hospital for their meetings and a stately church, in 
which the Mercers had a chapel, bound the soldier monks and the 
guildsmen close to Mother Church. 

When the Knights of St. Thomas shared the fate of the 
other Monastic Orders at the Reformation the Mercers 
acquired their buildings in much the same way as the 
peaceful lawyers acquired the Temple and its church from 
the turbulent Templars. The church of the Military and Reli- 
gious Order of St. Thomas became the chapel of the Worshipful 
Company of Mercers. The old church was swept away in the 
Great Fire but a modern building has replaced a part of it, in 
which the Mercers perpetuate the religious foundations of their 
Fraternity. Outside the Chapter is still preserved the ambulatory 
of the ancient monastery. 

The Mercers are now the only Company with a church of 
their own but in former days most of the guilds had either 
chapels in the great feudal mansions they had acquired as their 
homes, in old St. Paul’s, or in some local church. 

To-day this connection with the Church and its work is 
actively maintained. The Companies possess many important 
benefices and spend vast sums not only on bricks and mortar 
but on every form of religious activity. Formerly they devoted 
their funds to the Established Church alone but they have also 
erected places of worship for Roman Catholics and other denomi- 
nations and nowadays even bodies like the Salvation Army 
receive help from the Companies’ revenues. 

These ancient bodies are not like the old Scotch commercial 
traveller who, on arrival in a small country town on a fine 
summer evening, took his high tea and started for a stroll 
round the town. 

On arrival at the market place he found a Salvation Army 
service in full blast. Somewhat incautiously he stopped to 
listen and immediately one of the Salvation Army lassies fell 
out and shaking her tambourine in his face said: ‘‘ Will ye gie 
saxpence to God?” 
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The old traveller looked the girl up and down and said 
““Missie what might your age be?” 

“Well, Mister, it’s a verra personal question but I don’t 
mind telling ye—I’m three and twenty.” 

““So indeed,” said the bagman. ‘Well I’m three and sixty 
so it’s likely I’ll be seein’ God before you do and I'll gie Him 
the saxpence mesel.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE COMPANIES AND COMMERCE 


He doeth well that serveth the common good rather than his 
own will.—Thomas 2 Kemps. 


THE central figure of the guild organization in all instances 
and at all stages of its development was the master craftsman 
owning the instruments of production and selling the product. 

The journeyman was subordinated from the outset to the 
master, but the two were bound together, as we shall see, by 
community of interests, and were divided by no social barriers. 
The industrious apprentice could always hope to marry the 
merchant’s daughter. 

Though organized originally as semi-religious and eleemosy- 
nary bodies, the guilds, under Royal and municipal patronage, 
steadily acquired more and more power over the arts and crafts 
which they represented. They were not so much trading as 
trade societies instituted for protecting the employer against 
the fraud of the dealer, and the incompetency of the artisan, 
and securing a maintenance to the trained workman by pre- 
venting his being undersold in the labour market by an unlimited 
number of competitors. 

They acted, as is indicated hereafter, as domestic tribunals, 
adjudicating, or rather arbitrating, between master and man 
and settling disputes: thus diminishing hostile litigation and 
promoting amity and goodwill. 

It has been “suggested that the Craft Guild was the early 
prototype of the Trade Union. 

We have the authority of Lord Passfield that this is as great 
a mistake as to regard the guild as the predecessor of the modern 
Employers’ Association. 


be 
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The City Company had a far wider view. 

It was designed to represent the interests of the three distinct 
and often antagonistic interests of the employer, the workman 
and the consumer. 

It seemed a matter of course to the Plantagenet or Tudor 
statesman, no less than to the public of that day, that the leading 
master craftsmen of the town should be entrusted with the power 
and duty of seeing that neither themselves nor their compet- 
itors were permitted to lower the standard of production. ‘‘‘ The 
Fundamental Ground,’ says the petition of the Carpenters Com- 
pany in 1681, ‘of Incorporating Handicraft Trades and Manual 
Occupations into distinct Companies, was to the end that all 
Persons using such Trades should be brought into one Uniform 
Government and Corrected and Regulated by Expert and Skilful 
Governors, under certain Rules and Ordinances appointed to 
that purpose.’ ” 

The substitution of the Mayor and Aldermen for the Port- 
reeve and Sheriff marked the passing of the old feudal system 
and the establishment of the municipal community, but the 
development and growth of the guilds changed the character of 
the commercial and the civic life of the period. 

The leading men of the guilds became, in effect, officers of 
the municipality, charged with the protection of the public from 
adulteration and fraud. 

The guilds formally incorporated the various trades and gave 
to each corporation complete control over labour and produc- 
tion and, indeed, everything to do with the welfare of each craft. 

‘‘ The history of the city companies is that of combination 80 
successfully carried out that it became part of the constitution 
and government of the city; but, which was not foreseen at the 
outset, combination in the interest of the masters not of the 
men.” 

Their relations with the Crown passed through various phases, 
as we shall see, but the guildsmen were ready to pay for privileges 
and by the end of the fourteenth century there were already 
thirty-two Companies which had received Royal Charters or 
their equivalent. 


— — 
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The early Companies ruled the crafts they represented with 
an iron hand. No one could carry out the trade covered by 
the Company except its members. The Company regulated 
the rates of wages and the admission of apprentices, and no 
journeyman could work for persons outside the guild or indeed 
for anyone except by order of the Company. 

‘“‘Here,” says Besant, ‘‘is absolute protection of trade and 
absolute command of trade. Unfortunately, the Wardens and 
Court were not the craftsmen, but the masters. Therefore the 
regulation of trade was very quickly found to serve the enrich- 
ment of the masters and the repression of the craftsmen. And 
if the latter formed ‘covins’ or conspiracies for the improvement 
of wages, they very soon found out that such associations were 
put down with the firmest hand. To be brought before the 
Mayor and Aldermen meant, unless submission was made and 
accepted, expulsion from the city.” 

The Companies were far from resting content with parochial 
power, and from an early period in their history played an 
important part in the development of foreign trade. 

The English guildsmen sailed far and wide, and foreigners 
flocked to London. Trading bodies were formed to co-operate 
with the City Companies. The Merchant Adventurers, founded 
by members of the Mercers’ Company and originally part of 
that body, was incorporated by Edward the Fourth. It 
was followed by a long list of similar bodies. 

The early guildsmen were not merely merchants, traders 
and craftsmen. They were, as we shall see, bankers and finan- 
ciers, and it is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the part 
they played in building up the financial supremacy of London. 
In 1558 Antwerp was the commercial capital of the world. The 
genius of a great Mercer, Sir Thomas Gresham, transferred 
that position to London. 

Gresham conceived the idea of a Bourse for London similar to 
the great institution on the banks of the Scheldt. He built the 
Bourse, and Queen Elizabeth opened it and called it the Royal 
Exchange. The development of overseas trade was immediate 
and astounding. Under the enlightened rule of the Virgin 
Queen, Company after Company, on the lines of the Merchant 
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Adventurers, sprang into existence. There were the Muscovite 
Company trading with Russia, the Turkey Company trading 
with the Levant and the Royal African Company trading with 
the Dark Continent. There were the Merchants of Spain, the 
French Merchants of Virginia, the South Sea Company, the 
Guinea Company and the Canary Company. 

The names of but two of these great enterprises are remem- 
bered; the East India Company, the greatest and most powerful 
trading society ever formed, and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The Honourable East India Company has passed away, but 
it has left us the Indian Empire. The Hudson Bay Company 
alone survives as a purely commercial corporation. It, too, 
played its part in building up the Great Dominion of Canada. 


CHAPTER IV 
BENEVOLENCE, BURIAL AND BEQUESTS 


In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity. 


—Pope. 


Fame is the scentless sunflower with gaudy crown of gold; 
But friendship is the breathing rose, with sweets in every fold. 


—Holmes. 


THREE outstanding features of the old guilds were benevo- 
lence, arrangements for the burial of members, and provision 
for the future by means of bequests. 

The guilds came into existence before Poor Laws had been 
invented or doles had even been dreamed of, so that benevo- 
lence held a very prominent part in their organization. 

In most of the fraternities both sexes were admitted, and 
each brother and sister was treated as a member of a large 
family. 

The poorer members were granted relief, widows were cared 
for, and orphans educated. 

They were guild benefit societies from which the workman, 
in return for the contributions which he had made in health 
to the common stock of the fraternity, might be relieved in sick- 
ness or when disabled by the infirmities of age. 

Old people were, therefore, looked after, and when a brother 
or sister met with any misfortune the guildsmen helped him or 
her out. 

This character speedily attracted donations from benevolent 
persons who, having succeeded in life themselves, were anxious 
to make provision for their less fortunate brethren and sisters. 

To this day in the words of the Royal Commission the 
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“internal charity of the companies relieves much undeserved 
misfortune.” 

The Common Box of the guild formed the earliest form of 
insurance. If a member’s house was burnt down, or his adven- 
tures by land or sea met with disaster, his brethren came to his 
aid. 

The daughters of poor guildsmen were provided with 
marriage dowries. 

Young men starting in business were granted loans. 

In the heyday of their prosperity a boy born in the City 
could, as Besant puts it, ‘“‘be educated by his father’s Company, 
apprenticed to the Company, taught his trade by the Company, 
found in work by the Company, feasted once a year by the 
Company, pensioned by the Company, buried by the Company, 
and his children looked after by the Company. If he fell into 
debt, and so arrived at Ludgate Hill Prison, the bounty of the 
Company followed him there. And even if he disgraced himself 
and was lodged in Newgate, the Company augmented the daily 
ration of bread with something more substantial.” 

The benevolence of the guilds was essentially practical. 

Their attitude reminds one of the story of the poor farmer 
who had his house burned down. 

Next morning his friends assembled outside the ruins of his 
house and were loud in their expressions of sympathy. 

At last the master of a fraternity to which he belonged came 
along. He listened for a while to the expressions of sympathy 
of his friends and then came forward with a substantial sum 
saying: ‘‘John Hodge, I am sorry that much.” 

The guilds not only protected their members during life but 
accompanied them during their last journey to the grave. 

In modern town life few people attach much importance to 
their own funerals. 

It was different in former times in this country and is still a 
matter of considerable concern to the Irish peasant. 

In old London the Hall of his guild was the centre of the 
social life of the Liveryman and it was a great source of satis- 
faction to him that when he departed from this mundane sphere 
his Guild would take charge of his funeral obsequies. 
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The Companies provided the candles for the wake and a 
gorgeous pall for the funeral of deceased brothers and sisters. 

Some of the palls, or hearse cloths, are still in existence and, 
as will be pointed out in references to individual guilds, are 
amongst the most treasured possessions of more than one of 
the Livery Halls. 

Before the Reformation the fraternity also paid for masses 
for the repose of the souls of departed brothers and sisters. 

Every Liveryman was required to attend the funerals of his 
brethren except where death was due to plague, and some guilds 
actually imposed a fine for non-attendance at funerals! 

No doubt it soothed the sufferings of the old-world guildsman 
to know that when he died he would go to his grave underneath 
the glittering embroidery of his Company’s pall and followed 
by his brethren pacing two by two in their brilliant Livery gowns 
and hoods. 

It certainly would give pleasure to some of my countrymen 
to this day. 

The Irish peasant—aye, and gentleman too—dearly loves a 
funeral. 

There is a story told of a Donegal woman who was dying 
and her husband stood by her bedside. She said: ‘‘ Moike, 
I’ve been a good wife and mother of yer childer. Isn’t that so?” 
“‘Purty fair, purty fair, Biddy. “ 

‘Well, I want to ask ye just one last requist. Ask me sister 
Katie to the wake and funeral.” 

Now Mike couldn’t stand Kate, so he said: ‘‘Ach, have it 
yer own way, darlint, but it’ll jist spile the day that’s in it fur 
meself.”’ 

From the outset the guilds endeavoured to make provision 
for the future by encouraging members to remember the guild 
in their wills. Hazlitt tells us that in some companies ‘‘each 
member on joining had to undertake to leave the guild a legacy 
at his decease.” Earlier bequests usually had added some 
condition that the members of the guild should pray for the 
soul of the testator, so that the old guildsman combined 
charitable instincts with a desire to ensure his own spiritual 
welfare. 

Cc 
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The way in which former members of the various Companies 
sought to perpetuate their own names or charitable desires by 
gifts of money or land has been the secret of the gradual growth 
of the Companies in wealth and power and their survival in 
London, whilst they have disappeared in other parts of the 
country. 

Indeed, there is no way in which a man can better perpetuate 
his memory than by a bequest to his Company. 

Men who would long since have been forgotten, are, through 
this ‘Gift ”, or that ‘‘ Charity’, blessed and praised by far more 
persons than they ever hoped to benefit. 

Apart, however, from all personal glorification or charitable 
inclination, the old guildsmen—like a modern cutler and a 
turner of yesterday—left their money to ensure that one day 
in the year their future brethren should turn down an empty 
glass in their memory. 

This spirit of comradeship pervades the whole of guildry, 
and there is not a single Company which does not make some 
provision for the care of its freemen or their dependants who 
meet with misfortune. 

Many, if not most, of even the poorest Companies have 
pensioners who receive considerable sums in proportion to 
the total revenue of the guild. 

Presentations to Christ’s Hospital are in the gift of some 
Companies and there are numerous charities for binding the 
children of freemen as apprentices to various trades. 

Even to-day the benevolence of the Guilds is very far-reaching, 
and in joining a City Company as a Yeoman—even if he does 
not attain the higher grade of Liveryman—a young Englishman 
makes very definite provision for possible misfortune to himself 
and his dependants in the future. 


CHAPTER V 
THE COMPANIES AND THE CROWN 
The king can drink the best of wine— 


So can I; 
And has enough when he would dine— 
So have I— 
And can not order rain or shine; 
Nor can I. 
Then where’s the difference—let me see— 
Betwixt my lord the king and me? 


—Charles Mackay. 


THE Saxon kings appear to have recognized associations 
which were known as guilds. There was a Guild of Knights 
which claimed to date from the reign of King Edgar in the 
tenth century. 

It consisted of thirteen knights who were granted waste land 
in the part of the City which is now the Ward of Portsoken. 

There were also Frith, or Peace guilds, which are first men- 
tioned in the laws of Athelstan. They are referred to again in 
the next chapter. 

The attitude of the Norman kings was not always even toler- 
ant. In 1202 John attempted to suppress the Guild of Weavers 
“at the request of Our Mayor and Citizens of London.” Their 
Lords were however usually prepared to recognize the Guilds 
provided they were willing to pay hard cash for the Royal licence. 

Some of the guilds failed to contribute to the Royal purse 
and this led to strained relations with their Sovereign. 

In 1180 eighteen fraternities, described as ‘‘adulterine”’ guilds, 
were fined and required to pay for licences in recognition of 
their allegiance to the Crown. 

Amongst the guilds so fined were the Goldsmiths, the Fish- 
mongers, the Butchers and the Guild of Pilgrims, which appears 
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to have been none other than the important and wealthy body 
of Merchant Taylors. 

During the reigns of the Plantagenet Kings the weakness of 
the Crown as a central authority was beneficial to the guilds, 
as it enabled them to consolidate their position in the City 
whilst the Kings were engaged in Continental wars. 

As was appropriate, the English Justinian, Edward the First, 
was active on behalf of the companies. He vested the right of 
assay in the Goldsmiths’ Company, and directed that no vessel 
of gold or silver should leave the maker’s hands until it had 
been tested by the Wardens and stamped with the leopard’s 
head. 

He granted the Merchant Taylors a licence in 1299, and is 
believed to have accorded a similar mark of royal favour to the 
Fishmongers still earlier. 

It was, however, the third Edward who placed the guilds on 
a satisfactory basis. This monarch and his grandson Richard 
the Second incorporated the Companies, but King Edward III 
granted them a signal honour. He was the first sovereign to 
become a member of one of the Companies, and was admitted 
as a Merchant Taylor or Linen Armourer. 

At this period two factions arose in civic life and the men who 
disputed ‘‘chose to do so through their Companies.” 

The manufacturing crafts strove against the victualling trades 
and ‘‘for five years the two parties disputed and struggled over 
such diverse issues as the price of fish and the tenets of Wycliffe.” 

In the Tudor period the policy of the Crown was to bring 
the guilds under control of the State. 
~ Queen Elizabeth kept a sharp eye on them, and a law was 
passed in 1503 requiring new ordinances of “fellowships of 
crafts or misteries to be approved by judges.” 

Indeed, the attitude of the Crown to the Companies was to 
regard them as convenient sources of revenue. 

They constituted an organised body of citizens which could 
be readily mulcted, and they were forced to contribute large 
sums to the national exchequer. 

The Council of Edward VI plundered the guilds ruthlessly. 

The Stuarts were, however, the worst offenders. 
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Apart from the Plantation of Ulster, which is dealt with 
separately, the history of the relationships between the Com- 
panies and the Stuart kings is simply one long record of extortion 
after extortion. 

During the Commonwealth Cromwell revoked some of the 
most unjust decrees of James I and Charles I and granted char- 
ters to the Companies of Needlemakers and Framework Knitters. 

James the Second called in all the charters and issued new ones. 

William the Third won great popularity by repealing the 
tyrannous impositions of the Stuart kings. 

Queen Anne’s reign is noteworthy in guildry by the fact that 
she was the last Sovereign to incorporate a Livery Company. 
In 1709 Her Majesty granted a charter to the youngest of the 
companies, the Fanmakers. 

Under the beneficent rule of William and Mary, Queen Anne 
and the House of Hanover, the guilds prospered mightily, so 
that the reign of George II found the Companies at almost the 
peak of their prosperity. 

Although no new London Companies were formed by the 
Georges, it is worth recording that two noteworthy medical bodies 
were granted charters by the second George. His Majesty 
created the Guild of St. Luke, in Dublin, which incorpor- 
ated the apothecaries who had seceded from the guild of St. 
Mary Magdalene, which embodied the barbers, surgeons, apothe- 
caries, and periwigmakers of Dublin. In London George II 
gave Royal recognition to the surgeons who had seceded from 
the ancient company of Barber-Surgeons. 

They were incorporated as the Royal College of Surgeons 

in 1745. 
George III followed the example of his father by granting 
a charter to the Irish surgeons, who followed the example of 
the apothecaries by seceding from their guild and establishing 
the Irish College of Surgeons. 

The Guild of St. Mary Magdalene, which was incorporated 
by Henry VI in 1461, many years before the London Barber- 
Surgeons, emasculated by the loss of both surgeons and apothe- 
caries, lingered on until 1840, when it was submerged in a wave 
of reform. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE COMPANIES AND THE KING’s PEACE 


God, give us Peace! not such as lulls to sleep, 

But sword on thigh and brow with purpose knit! 
And let our Ship of State to harbour sweep, 

Her ports all up, her battle lanterns lit, 
And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap. 


—Lowell. 


THE King’s peace was the state of security of life and property 
guaranteed, or at least promised, to his subjects by the King 
in return for the allegiance which he demanded from them. 

In Saxon days the responsibility for ‘‘keeping the King’s 
Peace” was placed on every freeman. 

The inhabitants of a town or village were required to control 
and punish evildoers or satisfy the claims of persons who had 
suffered damage. 

Freemen were obliged to combine for mutual security and 
protection. They formed themselves into groups called ‘‘tyth- 
ings,” consisting of the inhabitants of ten homesteads, and 
elected one of their number (who was styled the Headborough) 
to represent the interests of the rest. | 

This organization was known as ‘‘Frankpledge”, and repre- 
sented the earliest system of maintaining law and order. It signi- 
fied the guarantee for peace maintenance demanded by the King 
from all free Englishmen. 

King Edgar arranged these tythings, or little townships, into 
groups of ten under a responsible head called a ‘‘ Hundred man”. 
Hundreds as well as Tythings had definite police functions to 
perform: when a crime was committed, information had to 
be at once given to the Hundred men and Tythingmen of the 
district, and it was their duty to pursue, arrest, and bring to 
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justice all peace-breakers. In the event of the non-appearance 
of a culprit at the court of justice to which he was summoned, 
his nine fellow-pledges were allowed one month in which to 
produce him. If he was not forthcoming, a fine was exacted, 
the liability falling, in the first place, on any property of the 
fugitive that might be available, in the second place, on the 
Tything, and—should both these sources prove insufficient to 
satisfy the claim—on the Hundred. Furthermore, the head- 
boroughs were required “‘to purge themselves, on oath,’’ that 
they were not privy to the flight of the offender, and to swear that 
they would bring him to justice if possible. On the other hand, 
if any member of a Tything was imprisoned for an offence, it 
was not customary to release him without the consent of his 
fellow-pledges, even though the fine had been paid. 

In addition to the official organizations, there were in London, 
as elsewhere, voluntary associations known as the Frith or 
“*Peace Guilds”, formed for the sole object of maintaining order 
and bringing felons to justice. 

The members of a “‘Peace Guild” were collectively respon- 
sible for the good conduct of all the guildsmen. Each guild 
consisted of members arranged in ten groups under ten head- 
men, one of whom acted as chief of the guild and treasurer, 
the remainder forming a kind of consulting committee to dis- 
cuss and advise upon the various interests of the associations 
at their monthly gatherings. The object of these guilds was 
simply mutual assurance, and each member had to pay four- 
pence to a common fund, out of which subscribers were com- 
pensated for any loss they might sustain through theft, the 
treasurer being authorized further to contribute a sum not 
exceeding one shilling towards the apprehension of delinquents. 

In each county the King appointed a Shire-reeve, or Sheriff, 
who controlled, snter aia, what we would now term the police 
services, and was directly responsible to the Sovereign for the 
maintenance of the King’s peace. 

The military and police systems were, however, closely allied. 

The national militia referred to in the next chapter could 
be called out not only in time of war but in case of civil disturb- 
ance, even for the pursuit of a single fugitive from Justice. 
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_ Every freeman was not only bound to assist in repelling 
invasions and suppressing rebellions but compelled to play his 
part in suppressing riots. 

The Saxon system was continued by the Normans but that 
great Plantagenet, Edward the First, was responsible for the 
Statute of Winchester, which is often spoken of as the first 
Police Act. This Statute provided for ‘Watch and Ward” and 
the posting of six men at each gate of every city. Blackstone 
tells us that the terms ‘“‘ Watch” and ‘“ Ward” were not 
synonymous and that “Watch” was set by night and ‘‘Ward”’ 
by day. 

In the City of London the procedure for preserving the peace 
was, from time immemorial, different from that in other parts 
of the kingdom. 

The City was divided into wards, and in each ward there were 
watchmen presided over by an alderman, who was expected to 
exercise very strict supervision over the inhabitants of his ward. 

The ward watchmen were what was called the Standing 
Watch. In addition there was a Marching Watch, which pat- 
rolled the City and gave assistance to the Standing Watch as 
occasion demanded. 

The Watch for the ensuing year was appointed with much 
ceremony on the Vigil of St. John, or Midsummer Eve, and 
Stow tells us they were “‘habited in bright harness”, and that 
the Standing Watch was mostly composed of old soldiers. 

Each of the Livery Companies had to provide a certain num- 
ber of men daily for the ‘‘Watch and Ward,” and we find 
frequent references in their earlier Minute Book to sums 
expended on this important civic duty. 

It is interesting to recall that London at an early date estab- 
lished a curious form of ‘‘police des mcurs”, 

A register of all women of ill fame was kept, and they were 
not allowed to reside within the City walls. 

Edward the Third had assigned the town or borough of 
Southwark to the citizens of London, and a certain promenade 
in this delectable suburb called the “‘Stews of Southwark” 
was reserved for these unfortunate ladies. 

They were kept under the vigilant eye of officials called the 
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‘City Sergeants,’ who, in consideration of the extra work 
thus thrown upon them, might confiscate and retain as a perqui- 
site any “‘minever fur or cendale silk” that a courtesan might 
presume to wear. : 

In view of the ancient association of the Companies with the 
preservation of the King’s Peace, it is an interesting fact that 
the election of the Sheriffs of the City is still in the hands of the 
Livery. 

In other parts of the country the Sheriff is ‘‘pricked” by the 
King, that is to say, His Majesty approves of the nomination of 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the County. 

For many years the Lord Mayor claimed the right of nomi- 
nating one of the Sheriffs by drinking to him on a public occasion, 
but his claim was contested as far back as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The dispute was not settled until 1878, 
when an Act of Common Council declared that the right of 
election to the office of Sheriff vested in the Liverymen of the 
various Companies of the City in Common Hall assembled. 

Midsummer Day, the 24th June of each year, is fixed as 
Election Day and in the event of a contest between two or more 
candidates the 27th June is the Polling Day. 

A fine of £200 is fixed for any person duly nominated who fails 
to take up his office, but exemption from both the fine, and from 
taking office, may be claimed upon the Sheriff-designate making 
oath before the Court of Aldermen that he is not worth £30,000! 

Each Sheriff-Elect has to enter into a bond for £1,000 for 
his due attendance at Guildhall to be sworn into office and in 
case of default is liable to a heavy fine. 

Between 14th March and 14th May of each year the Lord 
Mayor has the power to nominate three Freemen for the 
Shrievalty, and this nomination remains in force for five years. 
In addition to the Lord Mayor’s nominees, the Aldermen who 
have not served the office of Sheriff are in rotation candidates 
for the office each year. Moreover, any two Liverymen can 
nominate any Freeman of the City in Common Hall. 

After Election the Sheriff-Elect has to be approved by the 
King. 

The Corporation of London makes an allowance of £750 a 
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year to the Sheriffs, out of this sum they have to discharge two 
fee farm rents amounting to {5o. 

Each Sheriff is obliged to appoint an Under-Sheriff who 
acts as his staff officer. 

In former days, when the Sheriffs had their own Courts, the 
Under-Sheriffs acted as judges. Nowadays, their main legal 
function is to represent the Sheriff at executions within his 
jurisdiction. 

The Sheriffs make their own arrangements for the emolu- 
ments of their Under-Sheriffs. 

The duties of the Sheriffs of London are multifarious and 
incessant as, by ancient custom, they are expected to be in 
attendance on the Lord Mayor at the Courts of Aldermen and 
Common Council and at most of his official functions. 

One of the Sheriffs is always on duty at each Session of the 
Central Criminal Court. 

The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs provide luncheon for the 
Judges and leaders of the Bar at each sitting of the Court. 
Moreover, ‘‘whereas, in the Counties generally, the expenses 
attending the detention of Jurors in Criminal cases are defrayed 
out of the Consolidated Fund, in the case of the County of the — 
City of London these charges fall entirely upon the Sheriffs.” 

Obviously the office of Sheriff of the City of London is a 
whole time job for a man of very considerable means. 

During the General Strike of 1926 the Halls of various Livery 
Companies, notably the Grocers, Drapers, Merchant Taylors and 
Stationers, were used as billets for Special Constabulary. 

I never visit the beautiful hall of the Grocers’ Company 
without recalling those anxious days. 

The floors of the various rooms were covered with improvised 
straw mattresses, which accommodated men of the City Police 
Reserve, many of whom were Freemen or Liverymen of various 
companies. 

The action of the Companies in so readily placing their 
buildings at the disposal of the authorities, and their members 
in joining up as “Specials”, recalled the days when each 
company provided its quota of men for the preservation of the 
King’s Peace. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE COMPANIES AND THE FIGHTING FORCES 


The wine-cup, the wine-cup bring hither, 
And fill it up true to the brim; 

May the wreath Nelson won never wither 
Nor the star of his glory grow dim; 

May the Service united ne’er sever 
But still to its colours prove true: 

The Army and Navy for ever, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue! 


—A favourtte song in Livery Halls. 


“THE magnates of London,” says Besant, ‘‘ from generation 
to generation showed far more wisdom, tenacity and clearness 
of vision than can be found in the annals of Venice, Genoa, or 
any other medieval city. Above all things they maintained 
the city liberties and rights obtained from successive Kings, 
yet they were always loyal so long as loyalty was possible; when 
that was no longer possible, as in the case of Richard II, they 
threw the whole weight of their wealth and influence into the 
other side. If fighting was wanted, they were ready to send 
their youths to fight—nay, to join the army themselves.” 

One might indeed address the ancient liverymen as the poet 
Moore addressed Thomas Hume: 


How shall we rank thee upon glory’s page, 
Thou more than soldier and just less than sage? 


The Anglo-Saxons compelled every able-bodied man, the 
clergy and nobility excepted, to serve for two months a year in 
the fyrd or national militia. The fyrd was both a civil and 
military force. Its civil duties were to aid the Sheriffs in the 
suppression of riot and the apprehension of criminals. As a 
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military force it was designed to repel invasion and defend the 
realm. 

This force was well organized and effectively used by some 
of the earlier Sovereigns. 

The Norman Kings followed the feudal system of military 
service in return for grants of land, but the feudal forces were 
often dangerous to the royal supremacy, and they retained and 
employed the old national militia. The Plantagenets instituted 
‘Commissions of Array,” in which Royal officers were employed 
to impress or levy men from certain shires. 

Henry the Second required all freemen to possess arms, and in- 
stituted scutage, or a money payment, in lieu of military service. 

The Plantagenet Kings hired mercenaries for their foreign 
wars, and this practice by most of the European sovereigns led 
to the formation of the famous Free Companies under leaders 
who lent their swords to the highest bidder. 

Napoleon has referred to England as a nation of shopkeepers, 
but the City Guilds of London might be referred to as nurseries 
for soldiers. 

Under the Tudors and their successors, up till the time when 
a standing army was called into being by the Long Parliament, 
the Companies formed great recruiting centres for the Govern- 
ment. 

Each Company was bound to provide its quota of money and 
men. 

Interesting details of these levies are to be found in the 
accounts of different guilds. The books of the Coopers’ Com- 
pany, for instance, show that in King Henry VIII’s reign they 
provided four men for the wars against the Scots, at a cost of 
£10 8s. 1d. 

The guilds raised a force of 400 infantry and 100 cavalry 
to fight with the Lords of Council against the Protector Somerset, 
and we learn that the four soldiers provided by the Carpenters 
cost {4 12s. 5d. 

“In 1559 the companies provided a muster of 1,400 1n- 
Greenwich Park, ‘whereof 800 were pikemen all in fine corslets, 
400 harquebuts in shirts of mail with morions, and 200 halberters 
in almain rivets . . . which made a goodly show before her 
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majesty, the Emperor’s and French King’s ambassadors being 
present.’ To a levy raised by precept in 1562, the Grocers and 
the Merchant Taylors were each required to furnish 35 men, 
and the Ironmongers 19; in 1569, when the Grocers supplied 
60, the Ironmongers sent 28. In 1572 the companies organized 
at the command of the Privy Council a regular force of 3,000 
for the defence of the city, in which the Merchant Taylors’ 
contingent appears to have numbered 200, the Ironmongers’ 
111, and the Carpenters’ 24 (the equipment of the 24 cost £56). 
In 1585, when the city militia was entrenched for a whole week 
on Blackheath in expectation of a Spanish invasion, the numbers 
were about 4,000, the highest contingents—those of the Grocers, 
Haberdashers, and Merchant T'aylors—being each composed 
of 395 men; whilst of the lesser companies, the Brewers and 
the Leathersellers, each sent 100, the Saddlers and the Cord- 
wainers each 54, the Tallow Chandlers and Dyers each 40, the 
Stationers and Cutlers each 27. The cost of the levy seems to 
have averaged about 30s. per man. For the equipment of this 
militia each company maintained an armoury, and generally 
kept an armourer at work. An inventory of the Coopers in 1570 
shows that they then possessed 13 corslets, 19 culivers, 19 flax 
and touch boxes, 17 morions, 34 swords, 29 daggers, 31 girdles, 
13 leathers for shot, and 15 pikes, some of which were in use 
in the Low Countries. From 1574 onwards each company was 
required to keep a store of gunpowder. When the Civil War 
broke out, Merchant Taylors’ Hall must have been as well 
provided for a siege as most castles in the country. Its armoury 
contained 153 swords, 52 muskets, 70 pikes, so corslets, 32 
halberds, 300 cwt. of bullets, 300 cwt. of match, and 40 barrels 
of powder.” 

The smaller Companies, in some instances, only contributed 
half a man to these levies, and it is interesting to speculate 
how the Companies grouped together for this purpose, got 
over their difficulty, 

The Standing Watch appears to have been more or less 
equivalent, in London, to the fyrd in the shires. The weapons 
of the Companies of course progressed with the times and in 
their armouries muskets replaced the old culivers in later years. 
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The Tudor sovereigns had no desire to engage in Continental 
wars, but were often obliged to raise troops for home and foreign 
service, and compelled to adopt the dubious methods of their 
predecessors. Henry VII established a bodyguard of soldiers 
which still exists as the Yeomen of the Guard. 

Queen Elizabeth finally abandoned the employment of 
mercenary troops, but was forced to augment her volunteer 
forces by men collected “‘from the gutter and the gaol.” 

Under the dread of foreign invasion she introduced a new 
system of military service. She “ordained that a ‘convenient 
number of able men . . . meet to be sorted in bands, and to 
be trained and exercised in such sort as may reasonably be borne 
by a common charge of the whole county’ should be raised 
throughout the country. These were to be known as Train 
Bands.” 

The members of these Bands were the pioneers of the citizen 
soldiers who rendered such splendid service in later wars. 

Outside London, service in the Bands was not regarded very 
seriously at first, as it is recorded that their monthly drills 
“‘were ‘matters of disport and things of no account... . 
Officers love their bellies so well that they are loath to take much 
pains in the disciplining of their soldiers.’ ” 

The force became very strong numerically, as over 120,000 
men were available against the Spanish Armada. To this great 
citizen army London contributed no less than 6,000 men. Like 
the Volunteers who were to succeed them, the Train Bands 
were the butts of the wits of their time, but a higher standard 
of military training was attained in London than in any other 
part of the country. 

This was probably due to the existence of the Guild or 
Fraternity of St. George. 

This body was quite different from all the other guilds, as 
it was from the outset a military formation. 

It had its origin in an association of city merchants who 
had served in Continental wars. These brethren associated 
themselves together as ‘‘ The Gentlemen of the Artillery Garden 
of London,” and were already an ancient body when King Henry 
the Eighth granted them their first charter as the Honourable 
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Artillery Company. They acted as a sort of Officers Training 
Corps to the Train Bands. 

This famous guild is constituted like a City Company, and 
governed by a Court of Assistants. It has a civil and military 
side, and its close association with the Corporation of London 
is indicated by the fact that the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of 
the year are ex officio members of its governing body. 

The Company is the oldest armed force of the Crown. 

During the Commonwealth the City was active in its support 
of the Parliament. Having grumbled at the comparatively 
small exactions of the King, the Common Council itself con- 
tributed £10,000 a week, and requested the Companies to lend 
£500,000 and send six regiments to raise the siege of Gloucester. 

The relief of Gloucester, mainly achieved by the Train Bands, 
was the turning-point in the war between King and people. 

The citizen soldiers played an important part at Naseby, 
and celebrated their victory, in true City fashion, by a dinner! 
Both Houses of Parliament attended a thanksgiving service at 
Christ Church, and then dined with the guildsmen at Grocers’ 
Hail. 

The term “‘ Company ” applied to the H.A.C. will be under- 
stood if it is realized that regiments or battalions did not exist 
in our earlier military history. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century the Band or 
Company was the largest organized body of troops. At the 
Restoration the Train Bands were ordered to cease, except in 
the City of London, and a new militia force was organized. 

During the South African War the Corporation and the 
Companies contributed practically all the equipment of the 
City Imperial Volunteers. 

Many members of the Companies served in the City’s regi- 
ment, and memorials to Liverymen who fell in South Africa 
have a prominent place in Mercers’ Chapel and many Halls. 

London in general, and the guilds in particular, have always 
taken a profound interest in the Navy. 

One of the appointments of the Lord Mayor is Admiral of 
the Port of London, and His Lordship is always piped on board 
one of the King’s ships as an officer of flag rank. 
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In the reign of Richard the Second, when England’s naval 
power had sunk to its lowest ebb, a Scottish adventurer called 
Mercer—no connection with the famous Livery Company— 
had organized a pirate fleet which roamed the North Sea and 
did great havoc to English merchantmen. The Crown, ex- 
hausted by foreign wars, was unable to protect the flag of St. 
George. Nothing daunted, a gallant grocer named Sir John 
Philpot, whose name is commemorated in Philpot Lane, raised 
a force of a thousand Thames watermen, paid them out of his 
own pocket and equipped a squadron of ships for War service, 
with which he set out, and defeated not only the Scottish 
pirates, but a number of Spanish vessels which had joined in 
their depredations. His amateur fleet brought back the Scotch 
and Spanish ships in triumph to the Thames. 

The very next year the King was in need of further help. 
The arms and armour of a thousand men were in pawn. Sir 
John took them out. King Richard wanted help for an expedi- 
tion against France. The fighting Mayor gave the King the 
fleet he had raised, and the ships of the piratical Scot and his 
Spanish prizes into the bargain. 

Another Lord Mayor of London, the banker, Sir John 
Houblon, in the reign of William the Third, was, during his 
year of office, one of the Lords of Admiralty. 

London used to be a great recruiting ground for the Navy, 
and it is stated on good authority that nearly a fifth of the men 
who fought on board the Victory in Nelson’s fleet at Trafalgar 
were Londoners born. 

A whole book has been devoted to the Londons of the British 
Fleet. Cromwell used the name first in 1656. 

The ship launched during the Commonwealth was replaced 
by the Loyal London, built and presented to the King by the 
Lord Mayor. 

The Lord Mayor is virtually King of the City, and troops 
cannot pass through his kingdom without permission. Only the 
Royal Fusiliers, the Grenadier Guards, the Buffs and the H.A.C., 
which claim descent from the Train Bands, have the privilege 
of marching through the City of London with bayonets fixed, 
colours flying and bands playing. The Royal Marines have the 
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same honour, which was granted to commemorate the raising 
of the original corps of Marines, the Admiral’s Regiment of 
Charles the Second’s time, when 1,200 men were raised in the 
City of London in two weeks. 

This record was beaten hollow during the Great War, when 
the 7th Royal Fusiliers (the City of London Regiment) which 
consisted of four regular battalions, three (Militia) battalions, 
and four battalions of London Territorials, developed into 
fifty-nine special service battalions, the largest number of 
fighting formations provided by any single regiment. Its depéts 
dealt with 153,000 men, that is to say more than the whole 
original Expeditionary Force. As such large figures can only 
be appreciated by contrast, it may make the point clearer to say 
that the total number of Royal Fusiliers engaged in the Battle 
of the Somme exceeded the total Allied force at Inkerman, and 
that the Royal Fusiliers who fought in the War out-numbered 
the total belligerents in any of the great battles of the nineteenth 
century. 

I was privileged to serve in France in 1915 with a division 
of which no less than eight battalions were Royal Fusiliers. 

Time and again those London regiments showed their indom- 
itable courage, and, serving side by side with the London lads, 
under the stress of war, I had full confirmation of Indian exper- 
ience that the London lad makes a fine soldier. His upbringing 
in the great metropolis breeds alertness of mind and a capacity for 
looking after himself which are of supreme importance. Whether 
on the sun-scorched Indian frontier or in the mud of Flanders, 
the town-bred boy kept going when sometimes his more bulky 
comrade from the country went under. 

During the Great War the Liverymen of London contributed 
far more than their old quota to the battalions which defended 
London in every theatre of war. There is not a Livery Hall 
which has not its memorial to those members who made the 
great sacrifice in the cause of freedom. 

There is not a homeless Company which does not preserve 
some record of the part played by its members between 1914 
and 1918 in maintaining the old association between the Livery 
Companies and the Fighting Forces of the Crown. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE LIVERY 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
—Hamlet. 


THE term “‘livery” which distinguishes the City Companies 
of London is a relic of feudalism. 

The word originally indicated not only the clothing but 
the allowance of food and wine granted to their dependants 
by the barons, prelates and monastic houses of the Middle 
Ages. 

In this sense “‘livery”’ still survives in the commons provided 
for their Fellows by Colleges in the older universities. 

The prototypes of military uniform were the ‘“‘liveries” by 
which lords, knights and esquires were allowed to distinguish 
their retainers in time of war. 

To-day the uniform and rations of the modern soldier are the 
livery of the King. 

The form of dress adopted by the guilds was not borrowed 
from the military retainers of the great households, but from the 
monastic orders, which had shown what a valuable link in 
voluntary fellowships the wearing of a distinctive dress might 
be made. 

The association of the guilds with the Church which I have 
endeavoured to indicate in Chapter III was preserved in their 
monkish robes and hoods. 

As early as 1299, on the occasion of the marriage of Edward I 
to his second wife, Margaret, we hear of six hundred of the 
citizens of London riding in his procession, in a livery of red 
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and white, with the cognizances of their crafts embroidered 
on their sleeves, but it is generally believed that these colours 
were those of the city generally, and not of any particular guild, 
and that the first adoption of liveries by the guilds of London 
did not take place till 1346, when each member defrayed 
his own share of the cost. The livery consisted of a coat, 
surcoat, gown and hood. The coats and surcoat were always 
worn, but the gown and hood were reserved for ceremonial 
occasions. 

Quite early a special coat and surcoat ceased to be an essential 
part of the dress of the guildsmen and the livery came to be 
regarded as consisting of the gown and hood. 

In some fraternities there was a distinction between those 
members who wore only the hood and those who wore the whole 
suit. 

Before the middle of the fifteenth century we find that most 
Companies included members who were not entitled to wear 
the livery. 

In 1430 the Grocers had 55 members in full livery, 17 in 
hoods and 42 not in livery. 

In 1399 we find this distinction made on ceremonial occasions 
as the Merchant Taylors presented sumptuous liveries to King 
Edward and the Mayor, but only hoods to the Sheriffs and great 
officers of the Corporation. 

The richer Companies gave liveries every year but the poorer 
Companies only every two, three or even four years. 

In the fourteenth century robes cost fifteen shillings and hoods 
half a crown but even at this low price the Brewers’ Company 
spent no less than £185 on an issue of suits to its members, 
of whom no fewer than 39 were women! 

The Companies adopted distinctive colours at a very early 
stage of their history and the gowns and hoods were in the 
special colours of the Company. 

The colours varied from time to time and one Company was 
scarlet and black at one period, scarlet and blue at another, and 
eventually scarlet and crimson. 

The colours of the Companies became fixed during the eigh- 
teenth century, and I am indebted to Mr. Ravenscroft of Messrs. 
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Ede & Ravenscroft, Chancery Lane, for the following list of 
the present colours of the 77 Livery Companies :— 


Company : Colours : 
Apothecaries Yellow and Blue 
Armourers and White and Black } 
Braziers Yellow and Blue °” 
Bakers Blue and Red 
Barbers White and Black 
Basketmakers White and Blue 
Blacksmiths Yellow and Black 
Bowyers White and Black 
Brewers White and Red 
Broderers White and Blue 
Butchers White and Blue 
Carmen White and Red 
Carpenters White and Black 
Clockmakers Yellow and Black 
Clothworkers White and Black 
Coachmakers Yellow and Blue 
Cooks White and Red 
Coopers Yellow and Red (or Red and Black) 
Cordwainers Yellow and Blue 
Curriers Yellow and Blue 
Cutlers White and Red 
Distillers White and Blue 
Drapers Yellow and Blue 
Dyers White and Black 
Fanmakers Yellow and Red 
Farriers White and Black 
Feltmakers White and Red 
Fletchers Yellow and Blue 
Fishmongers White and Blue 
Founders Yellow and Blue 
Framework Knitters White and Red 
Fruiterers White and Green 
Gardeners White and Green 
Girdlers Yellow and Blue 
Glass Sellers Blue 
Glaziers White and Black 
Glovers White and Black 


Gold and Silver Wyre 
Drawers 

Goldsmiths 

Grocers 


Yellow and Blue 
White and Red 
White and Red 
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Company : Colours : 
Gunmakers Not Known 
Haberdashers White and Blue 
Horners White and Black 
Innholders White and Blue 
Ironmongers White and Red 
Joiners White and Red 
Leathersellers White and Red 
Loriners White and Blue 
Masons White and Black 
Mercers Yellow and Red 
Merchant Taylors White and Red 
Musicians White and Blue (or Yellow and 
Blue) 
Needlemakers White and Blue 
Painters White and Blue 
Pattenmakers White and Red 
Paviours White and Black 
Pewterers Yellow and Blue 
Plaisterers Yellow and Blue 
Playing Card Makers White and Red 
Plumbers Yellow and Black 
Poulters White and Blue 
Saddlers Yellow and Blue 
Salters White and Blue (or Blue and Red) 
Scriveners Yellow and Blue 
Shipwrights Yellow and Blue 
Skinners White and Red (or Yellow and Red) 
Spectacle Makers White and Blue , 
Stationers Yellow and Blue 
Tallow Chandlers White and Blue 
Tin Plate Workers Yellow and Black 
Turners Yellow and Blue 
Tylers and Bricklayers Yellow and Blue 
Upholders White and Black 
Vintners White and Black 
Wax Chandlers White and Blue 
Weavers White and Blue 
Wheelwrights Yellow and Red 
Woolmen White and Red 


The gowns were parti-coloured and very gay in tint up till 
the Reformation, when Stow complains that they took on a 
soberer fashion. 
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Stow lays particular stress on the hoods which ‘‘were worn, 
the roundlets upon their heads, the skirts to hang behind on 
their necks to keep them warm, the tippet to lie on their shoulder 
or to wind about their necks; these hoods were of old time 
made in colours according to their gowns, which were of two 
colours, as red and blue or red and purple, murrey, or as it 
pleased their masters and wardens to appoint to the Companies ; 
but now of late time they have used their gowns to be all of one 
colour, and those of the saddest, but their hoods being made 
the one half of the same cloth their gowns be of, the other half 
remaineth red as of old time.” 

In the ancient ceremonial for the admission of new Liverymen 
the Wardens said, ‘‘In the name and on behalf of this Worship- 
ful Company we invest you with the Livery.” The Master 
did not leave the chair and the hood was placed on the right 
shoulder at the word “‘invest.”’ The gay livery and bright hoods 
of the members of the Companies played a conspicuous part in 
the pageantry, with which the Guilds celebrated great occasions 
in the early history of London. 

The coster custom of “‘ changing hats ’”’ seems to have found 
favour with the old Liverymen, and they adopted a practice of 
wearing each other’s dress! 

This became so general that it was necessary for Henry V 
to ordain that ‘‘in future no officer of the city shall receive 
livery or vestment from any other craft or fraternity than his 
own.” The Liverymen of the City of London, however, and 
probably the burghers of other cities also, frequently com- 
plimented the Mayor by appearing in his livery and badges in 
addition to their own. ‘‘Such of them,” says Stow, ‘‘as chose 
to do so, gave at least twenty shillings in a purse with the name 
of the donor marked on it, and the wardens delivered it to the 
Mayor by the 1st of December; for which every man had sent 
to him four yards of broad cloth, rowed or striped athwart 
with a different colour, to make him a gown; and these were 
called rey gowns, which were then the livery of the Lord Mayor 
and also of the Sheriffs, but each differing from the others in 
colours. Rey gowns and parti-coloured gowns—the right side 
of one colour and the left of another—continued to be worn 
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by the Liverymen and officers of the City of London till the 
reign of Henry VIII, in the sixteenth year of whose reign Sir 
William Bayly, being then Mayor, alleging that ‘the cloths of 
rey were evilly wrought,’ requested that his officers might that 
year, contrary to ancient usage, wear cloth of one colour; 
which request was granted. In later times each man gave forty 
shillings to the Mayor for benevolence, and received four yards 
of broad cloth for his gown. This condition was performed by 
Sir Thomas White in the first year of Queen Mary; but Sir 
Thomas Lodge, instead of four yards of broad cloth, gave 
three yards of satin for a doublet; and since that time the three 
yards of satin are turned into a silver spoon.” 

The gowns now worn by the Livery are usually made of black 
cloth trimmed with sable or musquash fur, and it seems re- 
markable that the hood is so frequently omitted. 

The hood is an essential part of the Livery, and when a 
Freeman is clothed with the Livery of a Company he should at 
the same time be invested with his hood which has much the 
same significance as that of a University graduate. 

The Livery hood implies that the Yeoman is now a full 
brother admitted just as the Graduate’s hood signifies that 
the Undergraduate has been admitted to the full membership 
of a Faculty of his University. 


CHAPTER IX 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTRY 


Look to the players. . . 
They are the abstract and brief chroniclers of the times. 


—Hamlet II, 2. 


A Love of plays and pageants characterized the Middle Ages 
and the City guilds contributed largely to these attempts to 
enliven the drab life of the medieval town. The guildsmen 
and their apprentices performed plays for the amusement of 
the citizens. These plays were acted on special occasions and 
were lengthy affairs. 

The Parish Clerks produced a great play in 1391 at Skinner’s 
Wells, near Smithfield, lasting three days, and another, 
in 1409, which continued for no less than eight days and covered 
the history of the world since the days of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden! 

The celebration of May Day and Midsummer Eve were old 
national festivals. 

They were supplemented later by great celebrations of the 
Eve of St. Peter’s Day. Stow gives glowing accounts of the 
illuminations and processions on these festivals. The houses 
of all the city merchants were decorated with garlands of flowers 
and lamps. The Standing Watch was appointed and turned 
out “‘all in bright harness”. In addition there was the Marching 
Watch with 700 cressets, of which 500 were found by the Livery 
Companies. 

The ‘‘Marching Watch” was composed of old soldiers of 
skill who represented all arms of the Services of the day. The 
gun had arrived, but in addition to the gunners we are told 
there were archers in white fustian ‘‘ signed on back and front 
with the arms of the City.” 
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PLAYS AND PAGEANTRY 4! 


The Mayor attended “‘ well mounted on horseback, the sword- 
bearer before him in fair armour well mounted also.” 

The Sheriffs also attended with their retainers, constables 
and Morris dancers. 

The Midsummer Watch was, in fact, a sort of civic torchlight 
tattoo. 

The great figures of Gog and Magog in Guildhall are relics 
of the giants which were a feature of medieval processions. 

Each company furnished its proportion of men in uniform, 
torch bearers and the like, and the Company to which the Mayor 
and Sheriffs belonged furnished the pageants, giants and Morris 
dancers. Pageants were also arranged to celebrate great national 
events and the reception in the City of kings, queens and foreign 
potentates. 

The greater Companies appear to have adopted a particular 
kind of display and preserved it through many centuries. The 
Fishmongers, for example, provided a huge model of a ship 
which was used as far back as 1292 in the great ceremonial 
arranged to welcome Edward I on his return from his victory 
over the Scots. The same idea of depicting the Company’s 
association with ships and the sea was the leading feature of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show in 1616. 

At the Coronation of Richard IIT the Goldsmiths erected a 
castle on the Cheap with towers from which flowed wine! A 
few paces from the Castle fair damsels blew leaves of gold on 
the King’s face and strewed his path not with rose leaves but 
with gilt coins! Cups of wine were presented to the King and 
his Courtiers on arrival at the Castle, and an angel descended 
from its summit and presented him with a crown. 

It is recorded that this same ceremonial was repeated on 
other occasions. 

To indicate their association with the East from which they 
imported their drugs and spices, the Grocers had an island of 
tropical fruit which was a regular feature of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show in the seventeenth century. This island had been pre- 
ceded by a Grove, which the Company erected to welcome 
Henry VI back from France. The Grove was provided with 
wells, a play on the name of the Mayor—John Wells. From 
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these wells pretty girls labelled Mercy, Grace and Pity drew 
wine for the King, whilst men representing the Prophets 
Elias and Enoch handed round tropical fruit. 

The Mercers contribution to these old-world pageants was 
their famous Maiden Chariot. 

‘““The Maiden Chariot of the Mercers was probably of great 
antiquity, though the accounts we possess of it are derived 
from the end of the seventeenth century, by which period it 
had no doubt undergone a good deal of elaboration. The 
central figure was a beautiful young gentlewoman of good 
parentage, religious education and unblemished reputation, 
selected by a committee. Her dress was of white satin with a 
fringe of gold; on her dishevelled hair was placed a coronet of 
gold richly set with emeralds, diamonds, and sapphires, and 
from her shoulders hung a robe of crimson velvet. Her buskins 
were of gold, laced with scarlet ribbons. In one hand she held 
a sceptre, and in the other a shield with the Mercers’ arms. 

‘‘ Surrounding the virgin in her Roman chariot of embossed 
silver, adorned with angels and cherubim, sat Vigilance, 
Wisdom, Chastity, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, Temperance, 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Loyalty, and the Nine Muses, while 
Fame blew her trumpet on a golden canopy above. Eight pages 
of honour in cloth of silver walked on foot, and Triumph served 
as charioteer. This immense pageant, which was 22 feet high, 
was drawn by nine white Flanders horses, three abreast, each 
mounted by an allegorical rider, and was attended by eight 
grooms and forty Roman lictors. Twenty servants bearing the 
company’s trophies marched in front, and before them went 
twenty savages or ‘green men,’ throwing fireworks. A corps 
of wheelwrights and carpenters were at hand in case of a break- 
down. At the Lord Mayor’s Feast the Virgin, with her retinue, 
dined in royal state at a separate table.” 

In the fifteenth century the Thames, then the great highway 
between the City and Westminster, became the stage for civic 
pageants. 

John Norman, a Grocer Lord Mayor, is said to have estab- 
lished the custom of proceeding to Westminster by barge in 
1453- 
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He provided himself with a fine vessel with silver oars and 
was the originator of the fire barge as he made his boat ‘‘ burn 
on the water”’. 

We read of the Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen and Livery 
Companies making a brave show in their cumbersome craft, 
with banners and streamers of silk ‘‘richly beseen with the arms 
and badges of their craft.”” A special feature was the Bachelors’ 
Barge “garnished and apparelled passing all other wherein was 
ordained a great red dragon spouting fire in the Thames”. 

In all early civic processions the principal personages were 
mounted, and in consequence they were called “‘ridings’’. 
Indeed, so late as 1710 the Lord Mayor rode on horseback to 
Westminster to be sworn in before Her Majesty’s Judges. 
Even after the transfer of the principal pageantry to the Thames 
the Mayor, accompanied by the Aldermen and the officer of 
his household, still rode to the quayside to join his barge. 

In the river processions the barge of the Lord Mayor’s 
Company led the way, followed by His Lordship’s barge and 
those of the other Companies in their order. 

The pageants were at first carried out in dumb show, but 
by the time of Elizabeth the characters were given long speeches. 

The librettos of many of these displays have come down to 
us in the records of some of the Great Companies. 

They became very long winded and must have been an 
extremely boring experience for the Lord Mayors of the period. 

A feature of the pageants was throwing gifts to the crowds. 
The Grocers, for instance, dispensed largess in the form of 
loaves of sugar, nutmegs, dates and ginger, whilst the Fish- 
mongers threw live fish to the expectant citizens. 

As the seventeenth century advanced the pageants became 
more elaborate. The Skinners had usually presented a wilder- 
ness of wild beasts, but in 1689 the Company introduced ‘‘a 
number of live dogs, cats and foxes, and rabbits which being 
tossed hither and thither amongst the crowd afforded great 
diversion ”’. 

A comic element was introduced about the Restoration 
period, and the stilted speeches of Elizabethan and early Jaco- 
bean days were replaced by jocular songs and clowns represent- 
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ing comic countrymen, whose absurd simplicity was rendered 
“‘still more ridiculous to the refined urbanity of a cockney 
crowd by the use of the dialect of Somerset or Dorset’. 

The Companies were fond of introducing their patron Saints 
into their pageants. The Haberdashers were on one occasion 
represented by their patron Saint, St. Catherine, seated in a silver 
chariot drawn by two large Indian goats! 

The Saint was followed by a beautiful girl representing 
Commerce who was seated on a gorgeous throne with milliners’ 
shops forming her footstool, ‘‘whilst screws of tobacco were 
thrown broadcast amongst the onlookers’’. 

The Goldsmiths, in another pageant, showed the Saint to 
which their Guild was dedicated with a crozier in one hand 
and a goldsmith’s tongs in the other and the devil prostrate 
beneath his holy feet! 

The Vintners who, like the Saddlers, regard St. Martin as 
their patron, represented the holy man as a knight in armour 
mounted on a stately charger. 

The Saint’s retinue consisted of “‘twenty satyrs dancing 
with tambors, ten halberdiers with rural music and ten Roman 
lictors ”’. 

This queer collection was followed by cripples and 
beggars. 

The Drapers on one occasion had what we would now call 
set scenes representing The Assumption and St. Ursula. 

The Saint was accompanied by six virgins represented by 
living children, and the Assumption was supported on a stout 
piece of joinery which required fourteen porters to carry it. 
The Blessed Virgin was surrounded by two harpers “‘and two 
luters with wings and crowns and four children in surplices 
singing’’. 

The Lord Mayor was, at first, chosen from one or other of 
the Twelve Great Companies, so that it is natural that these 
bodies played the leading part on these occasions, but it must 
not be supposed that the so-called minor Companies did not 
contribute their quota. 

We find that in 1548 the Carpenters spent no less than £3— 
a considerable sum in those days—in providing four archers, 
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eight cresset bearers, and three bag bearers, together with an 
unstated number of ‘‘men in harness”. 

All the Companies had barges, or hired them, for the civic 
processions on the Thames, and one of the treasured possessions 
of my own Company, the Glaziers, is a beautiful silk standard 
and four silk streamers which were used on the Company’s 
barge on these occasions. 

The Thames processions were abandoned so recently as the 
year 1856, but the Lord Mayor’s show still persists as a 
link with the pageants of medieval London. There is, however, 
this difference. Up till 1752 the great guilds to which the Lord 
Mayor belonged raid for his pageant. 

Nowadays the whole of the expenses of Lord Mayor’s Day 
is borne by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 

The arrangements are made by means of a committee con- 
sisting of twelve or sixteen members. Half the members are 
appointed by the Lord Mayor and the remainder are equally 
divided between the two Sheriffs. 

All members of the committee are liverymen who have been 
associated with the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs either in their 
civic life or in their candidature for the office of Sheriff. 

The committee take part in the Lord Mayor’s procession and 
act as stewards at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet or Feast, as it 
used to be called. 

Formerly all or most of the guilds took part in the procession ; 
in these degenerate days only the Companies to which the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs belong take part in the “Show.” 

The committee is guided in its labours by the City Remem- 
brancer, who is not only one of the Law Officers of the Corpora- 
tion but the responsible adviser of the Corporation on all matters 
of civic ceremonial. 

The Remembrancer’s Assistant, Mr. Dixon Taylor, has acted 
as secretary to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs’ Committee for 
over half a century. 

He is a past master in the arrangement of pageants and has 
a perfect genius for organization. 

Of recent years the ‘‘ shows ” have been designed to bring out 
some special interest of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. In 1929 
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as the Lord Mayor—Sir William Waterlow—was a Master 
Printer, the show was designed to indicate the progress of printing 
from the earliest times to the present day. 

In 1930 the interest of the Lord Mayor—Sir Phené Neal— 
and the Sheriffs in Empire questions was demonstrated by a 
wonderful pageant of Empire, in which the Great Dominions 
and some of the Crown Colonies had striking spectacles 
indicating the character of their countries, their peoples and 
their products. 

Another striking part of the 1930 show was provided by the 
Metropolitan Water Board, which graphically displayed the 
picturesque origin and gradual development of London’s water 
supply. The great Livery Companies no longer take any part 
in this great civic pageant and their allegorical tableaux have 
been replaced by practical pictures of the crafts represented by 
their minor brethren. 

Less spectacular, but more instructive, have been the contri- 
butions of these junior guilds in recent years. 

The Bakers, for example, showed, in 1930, every stage in their 
useful trade, whilst the Paviours demonstrated that they have 
led the country in the construction of streets and highways. 

So the Companies still march through the streets of London 
and continue to educate their fellow citizens by preserving the 
pageantry of the past. 


CHAPTER X 
THE COMPANIES AND THE CORPORATION 


Where no counsel is the people fall: but in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety.—feremiah. 


As far back as the Saxon kings London had a unity and iden- 
tity of its own, which raised it above the status of all other urban 
communities. 

Unlike other towns, it has never formed part of the King’s 
demesne, nor has it ever been subject to any over-lord, ecclesias- 
tical or lay. 

Its corporate character was not created by King or Parliament, 
and its first Charter, from William the Conqueror, merely 
confirmed existing privileges. Its early government resem- 
bled that of a shire, and Alfred the Great gave London its first 
alderman. Prior to the Conquest, London was governed by a 
Portreeve, who corresponded to the Shire Reeve, or Sheriff, 
of a County, but under Norman influence it became a French 
Commune. 

The exact date when the title of the Governor of the City 
was changed from Saxon Portreeve to French Mayor is lost in 
the twilight of history. We do know, however, that King John 
granted the City the right to elect a Mayor each year, making 
its municipal autonomy complete. 

Quite early in its history the City was split up into wards 
which corresponded at first to the old manors and were later on 
owned and ruled by Aldermen. The Aldermen were formed 
into a Court in 1200 and they governed the City long before 
the existence of a Common Council, just as the nation at large 
was governed by a House of Lords before the existence of a 
House of Commons. 
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The Court of Common Council came into existence in 1273, 
when forty good men from all the wards were sworn to consult 
with the Aldermen on the affairs of the City of London. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century the City Com- 
panies had acquired so much power and importance that they 
claimed to have direct participation in the government of the 
City. 

This claim was hotly contested, and gave rise to much com- 
motion, but that great friend of the Companies, Edward the 
Third, interposed on their behalf, with the result that the 
citizens resolved that the Common Council should be chosen 
from the guilds and not from the wards. 

The names of the liverymen who formed the first Common 
Council nominated by the guilds are preserved at Guildhall. 

Not only was the right of election to the Common Council 
granted to the guilds, but they were given the privilege of 
electing both Mayor and Sheriffs. 

The Charter granted by King Edward III, and afterwards 
confirmed and ratified by Parliament, which introduced these 
changes, however, gave to the Mayor, Aldermen and Common- 
alty the Power of amending customs which in course of time 
proved hard or defective. 

We find details of the number of Common Councilmen 
nominated by the various Companies recorded in their minutes, 
but the arrangement did not meet with the approval of the 
citizens for long, as in 1384, that is in less than ten years, the 
elections to the Common Council reverted to the inhabitants 
of the wards. Each ward was represented according to its size, 
and this system has continued to the present day. 

This reversion was carried out under the Charter of Edward 
III, and under the powers which this Charter conferred the 
Common Council has from time to time amended and reformed 
the whole machinery of its municipal government. 

The Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the City 
of London in Common Council assembled have the power 
to pass “Acts” which regulate the powers and constitution 
of the Corporation. The Council is, in fact, a miniature Parlia- 
ment. 
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Its ‘‘ Acts” have never met with objection or interference 
from the Crown or other authorities outside the City. 

Although the Companies have no longer the right to nominate 
the members of Common Council, their connection with the 
Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs and the Courts of Aldermen and 
Common Council continues to be close and intimate. The 
authority of the Lord Mayor over the Companies developed 
greatly from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. It 
may be considered to have reached its zenith during the reign 
of James the First, when the Lord Mayor put forward the claim 
that he was the Master of all the Companies! 

There was a good deal of conflict from time to time between 
the Mayors and the Companies, but on the whole the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen managed to keep considerable control 
over the crafts. 

Most of the great and lesser Companies have had their 
ordinances revised, modified or annulled by the Aldermanic 
Court from time to time. 

The Corporation always protested against the grant of cor- 
porate powers to the Companies, but was not strong enough 
to prevent it. 

The Mayor and Aldermen, however, insisted that the Com- 
panies should only hold their charters in due subordination to 
the Corporation. 

They succeeded so far that from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century onward a Company had to obtain a licence 
from the City before it could apply for incorporation or even 
for a new Charter. 

The Feltmakers, who had obtained incorporation in 1604 
without a licence from the Lord Mayor, were refused admission 
to the Freedom, notwithstanding pressure from the King and 
an offer of £1,500. 

Licences were hard to obtain after the Retention: and the 
Basketmakers who deferred their application for a Charter 
till this period, never attained incorporation at all. 

Nowadays all members of both the Courts of Aldermen and 
Common Council must be Freemen of the City, and the Livery 
has still the sole right of electing both Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 
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Candidates for the office of Alderman need only be Freemen 
of the City. They require neither residence nor property 
qualification in the Square Mile. They need neither be on the 
Parliamentary nor on the Municipal Register of London. It is 
not necessary for candidates for the aldermanic gown to be 
even liverymen, but as a matter of practice they always are. 

Candidates for the Common Council must be Freemen of 
the City, but, unlike the Aldermen, they must be occupiers 
of premises rated at ten pounds in the ward they seek to 
represent. 

It is a curious fact that an aldermanic candidate need have 
no business or other connection with the ward he represents, 
whereas aspirants to the Common Council must have at least 
‘‘Jatchkey votes” in their wards. 

The Court of Aldermen, however, has full power to control 
admission to its ranks. 

If the electors of a ward return a person considered 
unsuitable, the Court, after rejection three times in succession 
may ‘‘themselves nominate, elect and admit a fit and proper 
person, being a Freeman of the City, to fill the office”. 

Occasionally candidates for the Common Council are only 
Freemen of the City when elected, but they almost invariably 
join a Livery Company at the earliest opportunity after 
election. 

In the official lists of members of the Corporation the Livery 
Company of each Alderman and Councilman is shown after 
his name. 

The Municipal Commissioners reporting to the Govern- 
ment in 1837, stated that the Corporation possesses a very 
slight, hardly more than nominal, control over the Companies, 
but on looking through the list of members of the Common 
Council I find that only about a dozen are not members of 
Livery Companies. 

All the members of the Court of Aldermen belong to Livery 
Companies, and it is the custom of many, if not most, guilds 
to invite a liveryman who is elected to the “‘ Inner Court ’—as it 
is called in Guildhall—to become an Assistant of the Company. 
If the reader glances through the list of Aldermen and Council- 
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men he will be surprised to find how few belong to the “ Big 


Twelve ’’. 

Only three out of twenty-seven Aldermen and about seven 
Councilmen out of 206 are members of the greater guilds. 

The homeless guilds claim nearly half the members of the 
Court of Common Council. 

The Corporation, generally, has lost its old control of the 
Companies, but the Court of Aldermen still possesses certain 
powers in relation to them. 

Every Freeman of the Companies is entitled to admission 
to the Freedom of the City, but unless he is on the Parlia- 
mentary Register of the City he must be approved at a Court 
of Aldermen. 

The jurisdiction of the Court of Aldermen over the Companies 
was at one time extensive, but is now chiefly exercised in regard 
to the number of the Livery. 

In some Companies the number of the Livery was fixed by 
Charter. 

A few Companies had no livery granted to them on incor- 
poration. 

With the growth of the Companies it has been found desirable 
to increase the number of the Livery, and several guilds have 
increased their liveries more than once during the past half 
century. 

The Court of Aldermen has power to grant a livery to a 
Company not provided with such a body by charter, or for 
good and sufficient grounds to grant an increased livery. 

The procedure is by way of petition. The Company presents 
a petition in which it outlines its work on behalf of the Craft 
it represents and indicates the special need for an increase in 
the number. 

The petition must be presented to the Court by an Alderman, 
who is usually a member of the Company, and is only acceded 
to if the Court is satisfied that the increase is necessary. 

In former days the Corporation required the Companies 
to carry out many municipal duties. As we have shown, they - 
had to contribute their quota to the Watch and the Train 
Bands. In addition they had to assist in cleansing the City 
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ditch and render similar public services in the interest of their 
fellow-citizens. 

The Companies have for centuries been required by the 
Corporation to implement loans for the provision of corn for 
the poor of the City in times of scarcity. 

The Lord Mayor and Aldermen appointed the amount to 
be levied from each Company, and the Wardens had to assess 
the amount to be paid by each member. Not only had the 
great Companies to contribute to these loans, but even minor 
Companies, such as the Fletchers and the Pewterers, had to 
pay considerable sums. 

These loans were levied on not only the Livery but the Yeo- 


manry. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth such dissatisfaction had 
arisen over these loans that the Companies began to build 
granaries at their own Halls, and it was the destruction of 
these corn-sheds in the Great Fire which finally put an end 
to the custom. 

The Lord Mayor no longer claims to be Master of all the 
Companies, but during his year of office he occupies the chair 
of principal guest at the Guild Feast, or Livery Banquet, of 
each and everyone of them. Commencing with the Mercers 
as soon as possible after the 9th of November, the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs dine with each Company in turn, and, whatever 
may have been the differences between the Corporation and 
the Companies in the past, the most honoured toast in every 
Livery Hall is ‘The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs and Corporation 
of the City of London.”’ 


CHAPTER XI 
THe COMPANIES AS COLONISTS 


If you had a son who’s always on the dun 

The sort of chap would ruin any family 

Take him by the heels and never mind the squeals 
And drop him right down in a colony. 


UNDER the rule of Queen Elizabeth the Livery guilds parti- 
cipated in numerous Companies founded for the purpose of 
exploration and of trade. 

During the reign of her successor they assumed the new 
réle of Colonists. 

An attempt at a plantation of Munster by Queen Elizabeth 
had failed because the lands had been granted in large isolated 
blocks dispersed about the country and intermixed with the 
Irish, and the proprietors, finding themselves surrounded by 
a large Irish population, had readmitted the Irish, and in 
many cases ceased to reside in Ireland. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Flight 
of the great Irish Earls, Red Hugh O’Neill and his brother, | 
placed Ireland entirely in the hands of King James. The 
lands of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell “‘ were confiscated 
for a supposed intention to rebel”. 

The Earl of Salisbury, who was Lord High Treasurer, con- 
ceived the idea of adopting the Tudor system of ‘‘settlement”’ 
by establishing a Protestant Colony in the Counties of Armagh, 
Cavan, Donegal, Fermanagh and Tyrone. 

To avoid the causes of failure in Munster, it was proposed 
to plant Ulster with a number of small proprietors of English 
and Scotch blood. These Colonists were to dwell apart from 
the Irish. The “‘lower Irish” were to be removed to districts 
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assigned to servitors who were British veterans of the Irish 
wars, or retired civil servants, who would know how to govern 
them. The Irish gentry were to be pacified by grants of lands 
adjoining the servitors. 

The Irish Swordsmen, or military retainers of the Irish 
chieftains, were to be sent into the service of the King of 
Sweden or of the great Lords in Munster. 

Later experience has led some to the conclusion that, apart 
from the question of the justice of the confiscation, the whole 
idea of this fateful policy was fundamentally wrong, and that, 
if Ulster has often since served as an English garrison, it has 
also worked as a running sore to arrest the natural development 
of the Emerald Isle, and has been the cause of those religious 
and racial discords from which she has suffered ever since. 

The lands of the Earls, amounting to nearly four million 
acres, were offered to two classes of settlers, styled ‘‘under- 
takers’? and “‘servitors.” The “undertakers” had to take 
from one to two thousand acres. They paid a quit rent of 
6s. 8d. for every sixty acres and had to promise to place 
a competent number of English and Scottish settlers on their 
land within two years. 

The latter were to reside on their lands for five years, after 
which they could alienate their lands to British tenants, but 
never to the ‘‘mere Irish.” 

The servitors had lower rents, but similar conditions as to 
residence. They could, however, sublet to the native Irish. 
Both undertakers and servitors were to take the oath of Supre- 
macy and to have ‘‘a convenient store of Arms.” They were 
to have the privilege of importing victuals, materials for building, 
and utensils free of customs for the first five years. The native 
Irish had to pay higher quit rents; they were to use tillage 
and husbandry after the manner of the English Pale, and not 
to work their ploughs by attaching them to their horses’ tails! 
All were to enclose a “‘bawn” (court yard), and the larger 
settlers to build a stone house or castle according to the size 
of their estates. 

Under these precious arrangements many of the “natives” 
especially the ‘‘Swordsmen,” got no land even as tenants, and 
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yet were not removed, and naturally numbers of them joined 
the rebellion of 1641. 

The pedantic and bigoted Stuart King threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the scheme, and although many of his needy 
countrymen were willing to leave their barren hill-sides for 
the green shores of Erin, it was difficult to induce men of 
substance possessed of the necessary cash to embark on 
the enterprise. The King’s advisers thought of the Royal 
milch cow, the City, and a pamphlet ‘‘ Motives and reasons 
to induce the City of London to undertake the plantation in 
the North of Ireland” was printed and widely circulated. In 
this specious document the great profits which the planters 
would derive from the project were set forth in glowing terms. 
The country was declared to be well watered and wooded, 
suitable for breeding cattle, and for the cultivation of hemp, 
flax and madder. Iron was to be found in the hills, and pearls 
in the rivers. It had excellent harbours. It was well stocked 
with ‘“‘redd deare, foxes, conye, martin, squirrel and sea 
fowl”’. 

In short, it contained such abundance of provisions that, 
besides supplying the Plantation, it would assist towards the 
relief of the London poor. Moreover, the City, which was 
so overcrowded ‘‘that one tradesman was scarcely able to live 
by another,’ would there have an opportunity to get rid of 
some of its surplus population, and at the same time render 
itself less liable to infectious diseases, which had of late led 
to frequent attacks of the Plague. Thus, by participating in 
the scheme, the citizens would not only find profit themselves, 
but promote the welfare of London, and so do a work accep- 
table to God. ‘‘ For,” said the King, ‘‘ when his enemies should 
hear that the famous City of London had a footing therein 
they would be terrified from looking into Ireland, the back 
door to England and Scotland.”’ 

The part of the country which the City was asked to colonize 
was in the Northern portion of the province which the under- 
takers and servitors fought shy of, probably because the chief- 
tain, Sir Donnel O’Cahan, and his retainers had the reputation 
of being particularly warlike! 
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The Common Council was induced to send over four com- 
missioners to judge of the value of the speculation on the 
spot. Before their arrival, however, the Lord Deputy received 
careful instructions that anything which was likely to deter 
the Commissioners from reporting favourably was to be kept 
carefully in the background. 

The promoters were bent on getting the citizens of London 
to believe that the undertaking would pay them, and were not 
over-scrupulous as to the means to accomplish this end. 

The Commissioners must have reported favourably, as a 
few months later an agreement was entered into between the 
Privy Council and the Corporation under which, in return for 
£20,000, large tracts of Irish territory and the rights of fishing 
on the River Bann and Lough Foyle were ceded to the City. 

At the outset the Corporation decided to raise most of the 
money from the Livery Companies, and, probably as a con- 
cession to them, it was arranged that the Plantation should 
be administered by a body formed on the lines of the guilds 
themselves. 

This body was called ‘‘The Irish Society’, and consisted 
of a Governor, Deputy Governor and twenty-four assistants. 
The Governor and five assistants were drawn from the Court 
of Aldermen, and the Recorder of London was nominated 
as an ex officio member. The remainder of the Court were 
Common Councilmen. 

Letters patent were granted to the new Society and it was 
put in possession of the estates. 

The Corporation raised the money required by the Crown 
by contributions made, most unwillingly, by the Companies. 
Instead of the original {£20,000 no less than {60,000 was 
eventually obtained from them, and, at first, the Society endea- 
voured to manage the whole Plantation itself. This led to 
difficulties and discontent, and ‘‘about the year 1615 the estates 
in Ireland, except the City of Londonderry, the Town of 
Coleraine and their contiguous lands and the woods, forests 
and fisheries, were conveyed to the respective chief Companies, 
and conveyances were executed by the Society in 1617 to the 
chief Companies of the lands so allotted. The towns of Lon- 
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GLass PAINTING OF THE ARMS OF CHARLES II IN THE CouURT ROOM OF 
THE PAINTERS’ HALL 


Possibly erected in commemoration of the visit of the Merry Monarch to 
the Hall during the Great Fire 
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donderry and Coleraine, with the lands attached thereto, and 
the woods, forests and fisheries were retained by the Society.”’ 

Under this arrangement the Irish estates were divided into 
twelve portions, for which the Companies drew lots. To 
meet their objection to providing all the money themselves, 
each of the “‘ Big Twelve ” was permitted to associate with it 
one or more of the minor Companies, a privilege of which most 
of the great guilds promptly availed themselves. 

The Mercers associated themselves with the Innholders, 
Cooks, Broderers and Masons; the Drapers with the Tallow 
Chandlers; the Fishmongers with the Leathersellers, Plaisterers, 
Glaziers, Basketmakers, and Musicians, the Goldsmiths with 
the Cordwainers, Painter-Stainers, and Armourers and Braziers; 
the Skinners with the Stationers and Girdlers ; the Haberdashers 
with the Wax Chandlers, Turners and Founders; the 
Salters with the Dyers, Joiners, Saddlers, Cutlers and Wool- 
men; and the Ironmongers with the Brewers, Scriveners, 
Coopers, Pewterers, Barbers and Carpenters. 

The Grocers made over a portion of their estate to the Vintners, 
who shared it with the Plumbers, Poulters, Blacksmiths, 
Fruiterers, Curriers, Weavers and Tylers and Bricklayers. 

Similarly, the surplus of the Merchant Taylors’ estate was 
made over to the Clothworkers, who were associated with 
the Butchers, Brown Bakers, Upholders, Bowyers and Fletchers, 

These associations are interesting to recall as they have laid 
the foundations of permanent friendships between some of 
the Great Companies and their less fortunate brethren. The 
Mercers, for example, give a dinner each year to their associated 
companies, and the Salters and Joiners have similar reunions. 

The Companies were not long in possession of their estates 
before they were faced with the Rising of 1641. The Irish 
tenants of the great Earls, finding themselves dispossessed of 
their lands, not unnaturally rose against their spoilers. The 
estates transferred to the Companies were styled ‘‘manors”’, 
bearing a fancy title or the name of the guild and the part 
of the country under the jurisdiction of the Irish Society and 
the Companies was constituted into a new and independent 
county and given the name of Londondery. 
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The Irish Society rebuilt and fortified the City of Derry, 
and during the first siege of the town in 1643 sent four ships 
to its relief with provisions, clothing, accoutrements and 
munitions. 

True to their warlike instincts, and as a symbol of peace to 
their unhappy Plantation, each of the twelve Great Companies 
sent two pieces of ordnance on this occasion. 

I will not weary the reader with an account of the subse- 
quent fortunes of the Irish estates of the Companies. 

They were not profitable at first, but when eventually dis- 
posed of the guilds did not do badly out of their bargain. 
Admittedly they were good landlords and did their best for 
their tenants, but they played a part—for profit—in one of 
the most outrageous crimes which stain even the soiled escut- 
cheons of the Stuarts. 

King James was responsible for another settlement beside 
that of Ulster. He induced the Lord Mayor, a member of the 
Grocers’ Company, to issue a Precept to the Livery Companies 
“‘to deal very earnestly and effectually with the colonization 
of Virginia.” The citizens were reminded, as they had been 
in the matter of Ulster, that the plantation would give an 
opportunity of diminishing the risk of famine and pestilence 
in the City by removing some of the surplus population, and 
also prove a source of profit to the adventurers. As for the 
emigrants, they were promised ‘“‘meate, drinke and clothing, 
with an howse, orchard and garden for the meanest family, 
and a possession of lands to them and their posterity.” 

In response to this appeal no fewer than fifty-six of the 
Livery guilds became shareholders in the Company of Adven- 
turers and Planters of the City of London for the Colony of 
Virginia. 

Prominent amongst those interested in this scheme were 
members of the Drapers’ Company. 

The Virginia Company had a chequered history. 

The earlier emigrants were a queer crew. “ Unruly gallants 
were sent to Virginia to escape ill destinies, and parents thus 
disburdened themselves of lascivious sons, masters of bad 
servants, wives of ill husbands.” 
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In 1620 the Drapers twice subscribed the sum of 16s. 3d. 
towards the charges of transporting one hundred vagrant boys 
and girls “to be there industrially employed ”’. 

The Colony was constantly in need of funds, which were 
raised by State Lotteries to which we find Livery Companies 
subscribing in their corporate capacity. 

The settlers were at first in constant conflict with the natives, 
but one of their leaders married the daughter of an Indian 
chief, which did a good deal to placate the tribes. 

The Virginia Company played an important part in founding 
the tobacco industry, and in the House of Commons in 1614 
we find it attacked in consequence. 

A member attributed to it the increase of smoking, “‘infinitely 
to the prejudice of the Commonwealth”. ‘‘Many divines,” 
he said, ‘‘now smell of tobacco, and poor men spend 4d. of 
their day’s wages at night in smoke’’. He therefore wished 
that the patent might “‘be damned” and an Act passed for the 
better plantation of the Colony. 

Persistent troubles and opposing factions in the Colony 
led to the revocation of the Virginia Company’s charter, so 
that this venture in colonization brought little profit to the 
Livery guilds. 

The Drapers and other Fraternities took a considerable part 
in the formation of a company which was formed for the 
plantation of the Bermudas and also in the Company of the 
North-West Passage. 

It is interesting to find the sober liverymen of the seventeenth 
century associated with the bold spirits who hoped that a way 
might be found to the East through the icy regions of the 
North-West. 

The activities of the guilds have been many, but not the 
least noteworthy are those which have taken place outside 
London itself. 

Some of their enterprises may not meet with our approval, 
but it must be admitted that City Companies have always 
shown a high spirit of adventure and were ever willing to take 
risks as merchants and as colonists. 


CHAPTER XII 
RANKS AND RECRUITMENT 


The lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea I have a 
goodly heritage.—Psalm xvt. 6. 


THE Report of the Royal Commission points out that the 
names of the Companies are misleading for the reasons that 
(1) from time immemorial the privileges of membership of a 
City Company have been hereditary, one mode of admission 
having always been by patrimony which causes the right to 
the freedom to descend to all lineal descendants male and 
female of every freeman; (2) from time immemorial a system 
of apprenticeship has entered into the constitution of the 
Companies, as their liverymen, irrespective of whether they were 
or were not members of the trades, the names of which were 
borne by the companies, were privileged to receive apprentices. 
These reasons have caused the Companies to consist largely of 
non-craftsmen from the earliest times, and the proportion of 
non-craftsmen seems always to have been particularly large 
among the administrative or governing bodies of the Guilds. 

By the year 1415 the Drapers’ Company was not confined 
to the drapery or associated trades, and in 1445 there was 
already only one skinner by trade in the Skinners’ Company. 

Of the five persons named as Master and Wardens in the 
charter of the Clothworkers’ Company in 1560 only one was 
a clothworker. 

So from the earliest days the membership of the London 
Livery Companies has been built up on a system of hereditary 
privilege. 

Every guildsman has still the right to bring his sons and 
his daughters too, for that matter, into his Company. 

60 
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In a few—a very few—Companies this is the sole means 
of entry. 

As far back as the fifteenth century the incorporated Livery 
Companies consisted of four grades: 


(1) The Governing Body consisting of the Wardens and 
Court of Assistants with, or without, a Master. 

(2) The Livery. 

(3) The Yeomanry consisting of a number of members 
who were householders and paid quarterage but were “‘out of 
the livery”. The more prosperous members of the Yeomanry 
were advanced from time to time to the Livery. 

(4) The Apprentices. 


These grades were not confined to males only. 

The Report of the Royal Commission of 1880 says that 
‘‘From the mention of Sisters in nearly all the returns of the 
Livery Companies it may be inferred that women were equally 
eligible with men for membership, and that they attended the 
masses specially solemnized for the benefit of the associations 
and their banquets.” 

The Report of the Municipal Commissioners in 1837 went 
further, as it laid down that a woman may claim the freedom 
of a City Company by apprenticeship or patrimony. 

‘‘ After admission she is called a ‘‘free sister” and may take 
male apprentices and “‘confer on them the municipal privileges 
of membership.” 

Certain Companies, notably the Drapers and Clothworkers, 
have rather encouraged the admission of women, and it is 
estimated that several women are annually added to the 
City’s list of ‘‘Freemen”. The Queen herself has the Freedom 
of the Needlemakers’ Company. Her Majesty was admitted 
as Princess of Wales in 1897 with the late Duchess of Teck. 

The Gardeners’ Company has on its rolls those well-known 
authorities on horticulture, the Viscountess Wolseley and the 
Baroness Amherst of Hackney. The late Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts received the Freedom of the Turners’ Company in 
1872 and took a great interest in the activities of the Company 
with regard to technical education. 
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The Barber-Surgeons had their Free Sisters as far back as 
1390 and their earliest charter had a special clause relating to 
them. 

The procedure for gaining admission to the Craft Guilds 
in early days was usually by apprenticeship. Having selected 
his trade or calling, at the age of twelve or fourteen, the youth 
was bound apprentice to a Master Craftsman for a term of 
years to learn the ‘‘mistery” of the trade. When he had 
completed the necessary time of training he became free of 
the guild with the right to serve any master who required his 
services. When he acquired sufficient capital to commence 
work for himself he submitted a ‘‘Proof Piece ’’, or specimen 
of his handicraft to the guild, paid his fee and fines and was 
usually admitted to the Livery. 

The son of a Liveryman born after his Father’s admission to 
his Guild could, however, skip the apprenticeship altogether 
and come in as a Freeman. 

From the earliest times in most of the Companies, suitable 
persons who had neither served an apprenticeship nor been 
born the son of a Freeman were admitted on payment of a 
sum of money which was always considerable. The member 
who was admitted in this way could say with St. Paul, “ with 
a great sum obtained I this Freedom.” 

In addition the Freedom of the Companies, like the Freedom 
of the City itself, has always been conferred by gift on kings, 
princes, and nobles, and on distinguished statesmen, soldiers 
and sailors. 

Edward the Third was the first King to become a member 
of a City Company, but since his day every Sovereign, and 
nearly every great name on the pages of England’s history, 
has been enrolled on the list of Freemen of one or other of the 
Companies. 

The medieval methods of admission have been handed down 
to the present day. Admission is still obtained by patrimony, 
servitude and redemption. 

Patrimony: In every Company a father has still the right 
to bring his children into the Company provided, however, 
that they were born after he became a Freeman himself. 
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In such cases the fees are usually small. 

Servitude: Every Liveryman has still the right to take a 
certain number of apprentices, who must not be over sixteen 
years of age. 

The writer has had a couple of apprentices in one of his 
Companies. 

Much space is devoted to the question of apprentices in 
the ordinances of the Craft Guilds. 

The apprentice had to present himself, before the Chamber- 
lain of London at Guildhall to be enrolled ‘‘according to the 
ancient and laudable custom of the said City” or both he and 
his master could be mulcted with a Fine “to the use of the 
Company.” 

Apprentices can only be bound in the presence of the Master 
and Wardens or by their order in writing. The Indentures 
can only be prepared by the Clerk of the Company. 

The form of Indenture is prescribed by the City and can 
be obtained from the Chamberlain’s office for the modest sum 
of six-pence. 

Redemption : With very few exceptions every Company admits 
members by purchase, or, more euphoniously, by redemption. 

The fees payable vary from twenty to two hundred guineas 
and the member admitted in this way has exactly the same 
rights as his brethren who come in by the cheaper channels 
of patrimony or servitude. 

In all the Companies the grades of Yeomanry and Livery 
are carefully preserved. 

In many of the minor Companies candidates for admission 
are approved at the same Court for admission to both the 
Freedom and Livery. 

In other Companies admission to the Yeomanry only is 
granted in the first instance. The writer had to serve for ten 
years in the Apothecaries’ Company before he was ‘‘called’”’ 
to the Livery. 

In former days the Yeomanry was often a separate organiza- 
tion within the Company, with its own wardens and frequently 
in conflict with the governing body which consisted of Livery- 
men co-opted to the Court of Assistants. 
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The members of the Yeomanry were formerly journeymen 
or small traders not yet of sufficient importance to entitle them 
to full brotherhood. 

Up till the seventeenth century members of various trades 
often obtained their Freedom through Companies other than 
their own Craft guilds. 

Many basketmakers, for instance, gained their Freedom 
through the Butchers’ Company and a large number of paviors 
through the Goldsmiths’ Company! 

In the year 1671 the number of Goldsmith-Paviors was 
thirty-nine as against fifty-two members of the Paviours’ 
Company! 

This anomalous state of things did not last long, but seems 
to indicate that admission to some of the larger guilds was easier 
to obtain than admission to the smaller ones. Admission of 
a tradesman by a guild unconnected with his trade was hotly 
resented, and we find such complaints as that one, Thomas 
Bayley, free of the Girdlers, was practising the trade of a glazier. 
To carry on business in old London it was essential to be a 
Freeman, otherwise the trader was a ‘foreigner’ and had 
no status as a citizen, and the only way of obtaining the Freedom 
up till 1835 was through a City Company; membership of the 
guilds gave great trade privileges and therefore the approach 
to this distinction was jealously guarded by the guildsmen. 

The ‘‘ Proof Piece” to which I have referred is still required 
by the ordinances of some of the Craft companies. 

The Liveryman must produce a “Design, Plot or Proof 
piece of his workmanship” to the Master and Wardens or, 
at any rate, he must find or provide a sum “‘in lawful money 
towards the charge and expenses of finding and providing 
the Materials for doing the same, being the Fees payable 
according to the ancient usage of the Company.” 

Fortunate was the denizen of old London who was born 
free of a Company. He might well echo the lines from the 
Psalmist which I have set out at the head of this Chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COMPANIES 


That is the best government which desires to make the people 
happy and knows how to make them happy.—Lord Macaulay. 


THE form of government which developed in the City Com- 
panies was an oligarchy of the strictest kind. 

They were governed at first by an Alderman, but later on 
by Wardens, who were changed every year, but named their 
successors or, at most, shared the choice with their prede- 
cessors in office. The aldermen of the guilds were not aldermen 
in the municipal sense. The term was applied in early days 
to anyone who was senior officer of an association. In course 
of time the Upper or Senior Warden was given the title of 
Master, but a number of guilds, including two of the “ Big 
Twelve ’’, the Fishmongers and Goldsmiths, have not adopted 
the title of Master for their Chief Executive Officer, who is 
styled Prime Warden. The Cooks’ charter gave the Company 
two Masters. Some Companies have four Wardens, usually 
styled Upper, Junior, Renter and House Warden. Other 
Companies have three, but most have only two, called Upper 
and Renter Warden. The Vintners’ Company is unique, as 
it has an official called the Swan Warden, who is appointed 
in connection with the Company’s ancient privilege of owning 
and marking swans on the Thames. 

The Renter Warden usually acts as Treasurer for the Com- 
pany. 

‘* Every company,’ says Besant, ‘was governed by its Wardens, 
The Warden had great powers; he proved the quality, weight, 
or length of the goods exposed for sale; the members were 
bound to obey the Warden; to prevent bad blood, every man 
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called upon to serve his time as Warden had to undertake the 
office. The Warden also looked after the poor of the craft, 
assisted the old and infirm, the widows and the orphans. He 
had also to watch over the fraternity, to take care that there 
should be no under-selling, no infringement of the rate of 
wage, no over-reaching of one by the other. He was, in short, 
to maintain the common interest of the trade. It was a des- 
potism, but, on the whole, a benevolent despotism.” 

From the past Wardens a consultative Committee was gradu- 
ally formed in the older Companies to aid the Wardens in the 
duty of governing the Company. These brethren were styled 
“* Assistants ” from their original, and existing, duty of assisting 
the Wardens. The body thus formed had legislative as well as 
executive powers and became a “ Court” of Assistants. 

This Court selected the Yeomen who were to be “called ” 
on to the Livery and co-opted Liverymen to fill vacancies 
on its own body. 

A social hierarchy was formed on the principle of selection 
from above, which was not peculiar to the Livery Companies. 

Exactly similar organizations developed in the colleges of 
the older Universities with their Masters, Fellows and Members. 

The Inns of Court have naturally evolved the same form 
of government as they are City Companies in all but name. 
The Treasurer corresponds to the Master or Prime Warden, 
the Benchers to the Court of Assistants, the Inner Barristers 
to the Livery, the Outer Barristers to the Yeomanry, and the 
students to the apprentices. 

The Masters of the Bench or “‘ Benchers’”’ of an Inn act as 
trustees and manage the affairs of the Society without any 
reference to the general body of members. 

They co-opt Inner Barristers—‘‘ Silks”’,—to fill vacancies on 
the Bench, but occasionally add a Yeoman or ordinary stuff 
gownsman to give a flavour of democracy to their constitution. 

The Charter granted to the Stationers’ Company in 1555 
is said to be the first in which a Court of Assistants formed 
part of the original constitution of a Company, but in the 
later Charters of all the Companies this body is not only men- 
tioned, but the strength of its membership is usually fixed. 
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The “Court” of a Livery Company was not merely a Court 
in name. It had actual jurisdiction over not only the members 
of the Company but all other persons engaged in the same 
trade. Liverymen and Yeomen were required to bring their 
grievances before the Court of their Company in the first 
instance, and with regard to trade disputes the Court had 
wide powers. 

It could flog unruly apprentices and imprison journeymen 
who refused to work for the wages fixed by the Court. 

Moreover, it had, as I have pointed out, legislative powers. 

It could frame ordinances which when approved in olden 
days by the Mayor and since Tudor times by the King’s Judges, 
had all the effect of laws of the realm as far as the members 
of the Company were concerned. 

The Court of a Company had an additional power which 
gave the Livery Companies great authority over their respective 
trades. This was the Power of Search, which enabled the Mas- 
ter and Wardens, or any two of them, with two or more Assis- 
tants when and ‘‘as often as to them should seem meet” 
to enter at any convenient hour in the daytime into the house 
or place of a person carrying on the mistery of the Company 
to oversee all materials used in his trade or sold by him. The 
Court, if it found ‘‘ any deceitful work” or manufacture, or 
goods not up to standard, had power to seize and destroy them. 

Moreover, the Court had the power to fine the offending 
craftsman. Better still, the ordinances of the Company em- 
powered the Court to make a charge for carrying out the search 
and to enforce it by a fine! 

This power was of more than questionable legality, but it 
was carried out by most Companies until the end of the 
eighteenth century, and by others until well into the last 
century. 

The ‘‘ Search ” was a feature of the Stuart Charters and was 
much envied by those Companies which did not possess it, as 
in 1683 we find the Carpenters and six other Companies pre- 
senting a joint petition to the Court of Aldermen asking for an 
Act requiring all persons in their trades “‘to be subject to the 
search and government of that company whose trade they use 
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as hath been granted to the trades of Glaziers and Painter 
stainers.”’ 

During the Commonwealth an attempt to limit the powers 
of the Court and democratize the Companies failed, but in 
the following century an effort was made to make the lesser 
Companies representative of their respective trades. 

This succeeded to a very considerable extent. As recently 
as 1837 nearly half the minor Companies were composed to a 
great extent of persons following the trades represented by the 
Company. 

After this period and until the later part of the Victorian 
era the lesser Companies again lost touch with their trades, 
but, as we shall see, there has been a subsequent revival in 
recent years. 

To carry out the orders of the governing body each guild 
had from the earliest days a dean or beadle, who served as a 
link between the Court and the members of the Company. ~~ ~ 

He summoned the livery and yeomanry “‘ to meetings, feasts 
and funerals, collected quarterage, distributed alms and at- 
tended searches.”’ 

He was generously treated at the feasts as may be gathered 
from the following beadle’s ration at the dinners of the Pew- 
terers’ Company: 


A boiled capon or a cock. 
Half a goose. 

Half a pike. 

Half a pie. 

Half a custard. 

A rabbit. 

A dish of sturgeon. 
Two “‘casts” of bread. 
A gallon of ‘‘drink.” 


What he did with this huge allowance of meat and drink is not 
clear. 

The Clerk did not come into much prominence until the 
sixteenth century, when the Companies began to meet regularly 
and keep their minutes. 
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From this period however, the office of Clerk became an 
important and responsible post. 

He was always a person of good standing and we may gather 
that he was usually a man of substance by the fact that in 1612 
the Feltmakers required their Clerk to invest {500 in their 
joint stock enterprise. ) 

The Farriers made their Clerk a demise of his dwelling 
in their hall on condition that he acted as co-security with 
the Court for loans, and bound him in a sum of {£50 to remain 
in their service. 

Indeed, from the sixteenth century onward the Clerk has 
played a part of increasing importance in the life of the Company, 
and in the lesser Companies at any rate, he has often shaped 
the fortunes of his guild. 

For many years past the Clerks of each of the “‘ Big Twelve ”’ 
has been a whole-time officers and in several of the so-called lesser 
fraternities such as the Carpenters, the Clerk devotes his whole 
time to the service of his Company. 

In most of the Companies the Clerk is a solicitor in good 
standing, or a barrister, but in a few—a very few—instances 
a layman has been appointed. 

Most of the Courts are nowadays assisted by various Com- 
mittees which deal with finance, schools and the like. 

These Committees relieve the Courts from dealing with 
masses of special detail. 

In many Companies Stewards are appointed annually, for 
a special purpose such as the provision of a dinner on Lord 
Mayor’s Day. 

The Stewards are now excused from providing the dinner 
on the payment of a small fine, but serving the office of steward 
is often regarded as an essential preliminary to election on the 
Court of Assistants. 

The membership of the Court of Assistants is recruited 
from the Livery either by seniority or selection. 

Some Companies still adhere to election by seniority, but 
much of the prosperity of many minor Companies is due to the 
judicious selection of men who have the means and the energy 
to devote themselves to promoting the welfare of the Guild. 


CHAPTER XIV 


1880 


For still the Lord is Lord of might, 

In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight; 

The plough, the spear, the laden barques, 
The field, the founded City marks. 


Towarps the end of the last century at a crowded political 
meeting a man, who was wedged in the centre of the audience, 
kept interrupting the rather long-winded speakers by calling 
out, ‘What did Mr. Gladstone do in 1880?” 

He was eventually chucked out, and one of the assembly 
followed him, asking curiously, ‘‘ What did Mr. Gladstone do in 
1880?” 

He replied, ‘‘I don’t know, but I wanted a smoke very badly 
and could not get through the crowd.” 

We know that Mr. Gladstone did do something of great 
interest to Liverymen in that year, so eventful in the history 
of Ireland. In the ’seventies a number of would-be reformers, 
who were associated with the Liberal Party, made attacks on 
the London Livery Companies and the Corporation of London 
itself. 

They advocated the desirability of taking back the Charters 
of the Companies and appropriating their funds for various 
utilitarian purposes. 

It was suggested that the Companies spent their income in 
““gormandising” and had ceased to fulfil any useful function 
in the modern State. 

As the result of this agitation Queen Victoria, at the request 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, appointed a Royal Commission 
with wide powers. 
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The Report and Appendix consists of five bulky volumes of 
nearly three thousand closely printed foolscap pages. 

All the great City Companies sent in more or less elaborate 
returns, and fifty-nine of the minor Companies also reported 
to the Commission. The Broderers, Dyers, Distillers, Glovers, 
Tin Plate Workers and Weavers either declined to make returns 
or made returns which were not satisfactory to the Commission. 

This Report of the Royal Commission is a mine of information 
about the Companies for those who can find the leisure to delve 
into it. Let us deal with a few salient features. It transpired 
that the corporate or non-trust income of the Companies 
amounted to about half a million pounds a year. Of this sum 
it was computed that much less than a third was spent on 
entertainments and much more than a third on benevolent 
objects. More than nine-tenths of the huge sum devoted by 
the Companies to benevolence was expended on public objects 
of a general character, and less than one-tenth on the relief of 
poor members of the guilds, as these persons are well provided 
for by trust funds. Hospitals, dispensaries, orphanages and 
refuges received large annual donations from the funds of the 
Companies. They contributed to the relief of distress by annual 
contributions to the poor-boxes of the Metropolitan Police 
Courts and by handsome donations to Mansion House and 
other Funds raised for specific purposes, or to alleviate suffering 
after national disasters at home and abroad. 

It was established before the Commission that the corporate 
or private income of the Companies was as absolutely their own 
as that of any private person. Indeed the Lord Chancellor 
appeared in person before the Commission and expressed this 
view in terms. 

The Commission, which consisted of twelve members, issued 
a Majority and a Minority Report. 

The learned historian of the Drapers’ Company, writing in 
1921, nearly forty years after the issue of the Report, comes 
to the conclusion that the Majority Report must be regarded 
rather as an expression of the opinion of certain Liberal and 
Radical politicians than one from a truly competent and un- 
biased tribunal, and the strong Report signed by the Minority 
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of three should certainly be consulted by anyone who wishes to 
arrive at an impartial judgment. 
The main points insisted upon in that Report were: 


1. That the earliest Guilds were originally associations for 
the purposes of mutual assistance; and that it was only at a 
later date that some of them undertook the regulation of certain 
trades. 

2. That they were at first purely voluntary associations, and 
required no licence from the State. 

3. That their earlier ordinances were framed for their internal 
organization in their religious, social, charitable and industrial 
aspects. 

4. That when they received Charters from the Crown they 
were granted ‘‘for valuable consideration ”, and that the Charters 
were in most cases founded on existing Ordinances. 


The only duties imposed on the Guilds by their charters 
were to carry out the terms of these documents to the best of 
their ability, having regard to the changed conditions of the 
times, and employ their trust funds for the purpose for which 
they were bequeathed. 

As the control of trades and industries by the Guilds has 
become slight and their religious functions much reduced as 
the result of the Reformation, their main objects were declared 
by the Commission to be those of hospitality and charity. 

The wealth of the Companies was due to the fact that they 
invested their corporate moneys in property in the City and 
received bequests of land situated in various parts of London, 
and this real estate had increased enormously in value. 

The Report concluded that the Courts of the Realm, in de- 
ciding the many doubtful, difficult and abstruse questions, 
which had arisen with regard to their trust funds, have fre- 
quently expressed their conviction as to the honesty of the 
Companies, and have never imputed to them ‘‘anything worse 
than erroneous interpretations of difficult language”, and that 
this opinion had been endorsed by the Charity Commissioners. 

The governing bodies of the Companies had always, as 
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far as it has been possible, striven ‘‘to carry out in spirit” and 
even in letter “the terms of their charters and bylaws, 
although many of them are now archaic and impossible.” 

Although the ordinary Freemen had no share in the 
government of the Companies, they had opportunities of 
rising to the Livery and the Court, and enjoy the charity of 
the Society. 

The fees of the officials were very moderate, and for the most 
part paid out of corporate revenue, and the expenditure 
from this source on charitable, educational, and other public 
objects had been large and generous. 

It transpired that some similarity existed between the Com- 
panies and various friendly societies with regard to the holding 
of properties and trusteeships, and this may have helped to 
stay the hand of legislation. At any rate the Commission 
which came to curse remained to bless, and the Guilds have 
now remained without any attempt at political interference for 
another fifty years. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence produced before the 
Commission was that showing the part which the Companies 
have played in the revival of learning. 

Rugby looks back gratefully to Laurence Sheriff, an early 
Master of the Grocers’ Company, who rented from Lincoln’s 
Inn the ‘‘ King’s Grocer’s House” in Newgate Street; whilst 
Christ’s Hospital owes much to the City Companies. These, 
however, are only instances of assistance. There are six public 
schools which owe their all to City Companies. These are St. 
Paul’s, founded by Dean Colet in 1510, and managed by the 
Mercers’ Company; Oundle founded in 1556, and managed 
by the Grocers’ Company; Merchant Taylors, founded in 1561, 
when the Taylors were still Linen Armourers; Tonbridge, 
conducted by the Skinners since 1553; Aldenham, founded by 
the Brewers in 1599, and Great Crosby, another Merchant 
Taylors’ foundation, established near Liverpool as far back as 
1618, 

The Companies, in addition to these great scholastic insti- 
tutions, have endowed chairs and provided numerous scholar- 
ships at Universities, new and old. 
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Their efforts on behalf of those requiring higher education 
do not, however, exhaust the work of the Companies. The 
great Companies have been trustees and managers of a number 
of middle-class schools in London and its suburbs. 

Some of the lesser Companies have been equally active in 
this direction. 

Nor have the educational efforts of the Guilds been confined 
to London. Schools in which the Great Companies are inter- 
ested have been scattered all over the length and breadth of the 
country, from Cheshire in the north to Sussex in the south, 
and from Norfolk in the east to Cornwall in the west. The 
Clothworkers have even gone as far afield as the Isle of Man, 
where they have provided the school in which they are interested 
with a new building at a cost of £10,000 

Some of the minor Companies have been equally public- 
spirited, and even the small Guild of Bowyers have had a school 
in Leicestershire. But indeed there are few—if any—of the 
lesser Companies which are not interested in some school or 
teaching institution. 

These, however, are but the efforts of the Companies with re- 
gard to general education. Of late years they have assumed a new 
réle by taking up the burning question of technical education. 

The year 1880 was epoch-making in the history of the guilds 
in more ways than one. In addition to the formation of the 
Royal Commission, it witnessed the foundation of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute at a time when little State or 
rate aid was available for technical education. 

The Institute was made possible by generous grants of 
large sums by the Corporation of London and the Mercers, 
Drapers, Clothworkers and other Livery Companies. 

The Institute founded, built and for over twenty years entirely 
supported and managed a Central Technical College at South 
Kensington, which has since become part of the Federation 
of Colleges known as the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. 

It is known as the City and Guilds (Engineering) College. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company has taken a great interest in this 
college and have provided £87,000 for its extension. 
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The college grants a diploma which has become a high pro- 
fessional qualification in engineering. 

The Goldsmiths have not forgotten the education of young 
workers in gold and silver. Exhibitions and prizes are given in 
connection with the trade classes of the L.C.C. Central School 
of Arts and Crafts in Southampton Row, and the Company 
also makes provision for instruction and prizes in the work of 
the silversmith. 

Notwithstanding this striking evidence of continued interest 
in its craft by the great Guild of Goldsmiths, some of the older 
guilds have been forced to recognize that any close relationship 
between themselves and the trades with which they were 
formerly associated is no longer possible. It is otherwise with 
the lesser Companies, who, like the Goldsmiths, are making a 
well-organized effort to promote technical training in the trades 
they were formed to foster. 

In some cases they have actually recaptured a modified control 
over the conduct of their respective industries. 

In the following pages I shall show how the Plumbers 
instituted classes and examinations which have done much to 
improve the standard of work in the important craft of plumb- 
ing. How the Spectacle Makers have used their Company 
organization as a means of controlling their craft through the 
institution of a system of examinations which has gradually 
resulted in the establishment of definitely qualified opticians. 
How the Farriers, one of the poorest of the Companies, have 
developed an active interest in their trade by inaugurating 
examinations for, and the national registration of, shoeing- 
smiths. 

In addition to these single-handed efforts, the joint action 
of the Carpenters’ Company in conjunction with the Armourers 
and Braziers, Glaziers, Joiners, and several others, is noteworthy. 
The Carpenters and its associated Companies have instituted the 
Trades Training School in Great Titchfield Street, where regu- 
lar instruction is given in the various arts and crafts represented 
by the twelve associated Companies. 

The Cordwainers have helped to found the Leather Trade 
Technical School at Bethnal Green. The Cooks’ Company 
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has taken a very active part in furthering the work of the National 
Training School in Cookery in South Kensington, which has 
done a great deal to remove the reproach that England produces 
the best food in the world and the worst cooks. The Fruiterers’ 
Company endeavours to promote increased production and better 
cultivation of English fruit, and to promote this object give 
prizes at agricultural shows. Similarly the Gardeners have done 
much to encourage improvements in horticulture. The Ship- 
wrights have established classes in naval architecture and have 
offered prizes and scholarships in the subject. 

The remarkable thing is that whilst this effort is being made 
to bring the Companies into close touch with their respective 
trades, the bulk of the members of the various Guilds have no- 
thing whatever to do with the art or craft which the Company 
was founded to promote. The writer belongs to such widely 
different guilds as the Glaziers, the Apothecaries and the Needle- 
makers. 

As has been already indicated, this dissociation between many 
of its members and the trade of their guild goes back to their 
very beginnings. 

It seems to have no ill effects, and the barrister or accountant 
once he joins a City Guild seems to take as much interest in 
glass painting, joinery or wood-carving as if he were earning 
his living by the craft. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE COMPANIES TO-DAY 


Here patriot Truth, her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to Religion, Liberty and Law. 


—JFoseph Story. 


In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to trace in a 
general way the development of the City Companies from the 
semi-religious, semi-social fraternities of the Middle Ages and 
to indicate their relation to the various phases of London’s 
historic past. 

Before proceeding to any account of the individual guilds 
it may be of interest to take stock of the position they hold 
to-day in our national life. 

Avowedly the Livery Companies have more than any cther 
activity given to the history of London a special character 
which is not found elsewhere. 

It has been well said that the story of London without its 
Companies would be Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
Yet amongst many the ‘City Companies” constitute a group 
of bodies whose existence is looked upon as little more than a 
curious survival of ancient times. 

There are, however, others who see in the Companies a form 
of fellowship and a means of promoting the common good 
which makes a strong appeal. It is indeed a remarkable fact 
that there is an unending stream of men of good position seeking 
to join the various Companies. 

The great guilds are available to few, but the door of many 
of the Companies—even those which are minor only in name— 
is Open wide to men of mature age, sound judgment and strict 
morals. 
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Several Companies which were moribund were revived in the 
mid- Victorian era on account of the Livery vote, and their mem- 
bers were used to check the growing tide of Liberalism in the 
City. The Parliamentary franchise was taken away some years 
ago, but it has made no difference to candidates for the Livery, 
and indeed the post-war growth of several Craft Guilds has 
been nothing short of phenomenal. 

There are many reasons for this popularity. 

“In these days of rush and haste and vulgarity, it is some- 
thing to be able to dine from time to time in tranquil leisure 
and dignity,” said the Archbishop of Canterbury, responding to 
the toast of the “‘The Visitors” the other day in Clothworkers’ 
Hall. Lord Chelmsford, proposing the toast of the Company 
at the same dinner, said the roots of the City Companies went 
deep into the past, but they showed no signs of decay. 

In addition to dining with leisured dignity, there are certain 
privileges enjoyed by members of the Companies which are a 
considerable attraction. 

Not the least of these is the privilege of becoming a citizen 
of London. 

For five centuries—i.e. up till 1835—the freedom of the 
City could only be obtained through a Livery Company. In 
that year the Corporation decided to confer it irrespective of 
the Companies. 

It can now be obtained by all British subjects in the same 
way as the Freedom of a Livery Company, viz: by Servitude, 
Patrimony, Redemption or Gift. 

The Freemen of all the Companies are entitled to admission 
to the Freedom of the City. They must attend in person at the 
Chamberlain’s office, produce their birth certificates to show 
they are not aliens, and pay a fee of two guineas. If not on 
the Parliamentary register of the City, they have to be approved 
by the Court of Aldermen before actual admission. The fees 
paid by Freemen are devoted to the Freemen’s School, and the 
popularity of the Freedom is so great that these fees have 
amounted to nearly {1,000 per annum. 

Freemen are given a parchment certificate with an impressive 
seal in a neat little case. This document is a useful addition 
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to a passport when travelling abroad. The late Clerk of the 
Peace for the City, Sir Herbert Austin, told me that on one 
occasion he got into some difficulty in a Continental town. 
His passport was in order, but it was necessary to establish 
that he was a person of some importance. He produced his 
Freedom certificate, which had the desired effect. The author- 
ities were satisfied that no one unless a person of good standing 
could be made a Citizen and Freeman of London. 

The Charters of the great Companies frequently refer to the 
relief of poor members, and we have indicated that the care of 
the sick and needy was from the outset one of the main objects 
of all the guilds. 

Many, if not most, of the Companies have almhouses. Orig- 
inally these almshouses adjoined the Companies’ halls, but 
with the increase in the value of land in the City the sites have 
been sold or leased, and the charitable establishments re- 
erected in the suburbs or in the country. 

In addition to these homes for decayed Freemen there are 
endless funds for granting pensions to not only Freemen but 
their widows, orphans and dependants. Nearly every Com- 
pany, however minor it may be, has its pensioners. 

Prior to the Reform Act of 1832 the Liverymen of the City 
Companies constituted the Parliamentary constituency of Lon- 
don. Every voter had to be a Freeman of the City and a 
Liveryman of a City Company. The Parliamentary franchise 
has been swept away, but even at the present day none but 
Freemen can claim the benefit of the custom of the City of 
London. 

In addition to the special funds, charities and institutions 
provided for the Freemen and Liverymen of the different 
Companies, guildsmen, as Freemen of the City, enjoy the 
benefit of a vast number of trusts, bequests and such like which 
are not restricted to the members of any single Company, but 
designed for the assistance of all who are ‘‘free of the City.” 

Apprenticeship fees are paid, and even marriage portions 
provided for the children of Freemen. 

With regard to the question of social intercourse between 
its members, this primary feature of the old guilds is preserved 
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and encouraged, although the members of the guilds no longer 
live in the same vicinity as they used to in olden days. The 
Companies, however poor, invite their Liverymen to dinner at 
least once a year as guests of the Company. Frequently the 
Master adds another entertainment, such as a lunch, reception 
or dance. 

Of recent years golf has provided a means of bringing the 
members of the Livery together. Many of the Companies have 
golfing societies which have spring and autumn meetings, and 
play matches with various clubs. Better still, a City Livery 
Companies’ Golfing Society has been formed through the 
instrumentality of the Worshipful Company of Coach and 
Coach Harness Makers. ‘This Society meets at St. George’s 
Hill every May and competes for a magnificent trophy, the 
Prince Arthur Cup, presented in 1927 by Past Master Arthur 
Hungerford Pollen to commemorate the admission of His 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur of Connaught to the Court of 
the Coach and Coach Harness Makers. 

In addition to sport Freemasonry plays its part in promoting 
fraternal relationships amongst the modern guildsmen. Lodges 
have been formed by the Bakers, Butchers, Carpenters, Cutlers, 
Feltmakers, Skinners, Needlemakers and others. 

But perhaps the most striking evidence of the present vitality 
of Guildry is the City Livery Club. This club was formed 
for Liverymen as recently as 1914, and has progressed literally by 
leaps and bounds. The club has acquired picturesque and 
appropriate accommodation in the ancient Chapter House 
of the City’s Cathedral in St. Paul’s Churchyard. It not only 
provides luncheons and dinners for its members, but arranges 
a great variety of social functions. Amongst these are luncheons 
to celebrities of all kinds and special entertainments designed 
to bring the members of groups of Companies together. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the influence for good of an 
association of this kind. 

Apart, however, from what may be described as spiritual 
advantages the club provides material benefits for its members. 
Those who have experienced the difficulty of obtaining luncheon 
in the City during the ‘‘rush hours” appreciate club comforts 
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under the shadow of St. Paul’s, especially when they are pro- 
vided for the small subscription of three guineas a year. 

A slightly older institution which is largely composed of 
members of the Companies, is the Guild of Freemen. This 
guild came into existence in 1908 and was originally designed 
for the benefit of Freemen who were not members of City 
Companies. The guild is governed by a Master, Wardens and 
Court of Assistants on the lines of a City Company, but the 
Court is elected trienially by all] members of the society. The 
fee for membership is only a guinea a year, but the guild manages 
to save money and to do a good deal of benevolent work. Social 
functions of various kinds are arranged, and the guildsmen 
have the privilege of holding their annual dinner in Guildhall 
with most of the stately ceremonial of the Lord Mayor’s Banquet. 

To sum up, there are many social and material advantages in 
membership of a Livery Company. 

The guilds remain to-day a strong bulwark of civic institu- 
tions and rights, and I cannot close this chapter better than by 
quoting the toast which is always proposed at every Guild Feast: 
**The Worshipful Company of ........, root and branch, may 
it flourish for ever.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
CLOTH, CLOTHING AND COLOURS 


Society is founded upon cloth. 
—Carlyle. 


THE division of the London Guilds into ‘‘ major and minor 
Companies” goes back to the later days of the fourteenth 
century, when the last of the Plantagenets gave some of the 
older Companies their first Charters. 

A struggle for ascendancy was waged between the Com- 
panies, often with much bitterness, but their order was finally 
settled in 1515 by an Act of the Court of Aldermen. 

The grounds for the table of precedency decided on by the 
learned Aldermen are not known. 

It was certainly neither antiquity nor wealth, nor was it 
numerical strength, but it has now been accepted for so long 
that it seems to be idle to speculate on the subject. 

At any rate seven out of the present twelve great Companies 
had the precedence they now enjoy in 1530, when John Stow 
records the order in which they were grouped at a Mayoral 
Feast at Guildhall, in that year. 

Since Stow’s time the Dyers have dropped out of 
the greater brotherhood, and have been replaced by the 
Clothworkers, who obtained their precedence through the 
Shearmen. 

On account of their wealth and influential membership, the 
great Companies for many years ruled the roost in the City, 
and up till about the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Mayor was exclusively elected from their Liverymen. 

Notwithstanding their wealth and influence the greater guilds 
have taken comparatively little interest in civic affairs for many 
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years. The Mercers’ Company, for example, has not given a 
Lord Mayor to the City since 1782. 

The ‘‘Big Twelve” form an smperium in imperio in London 
guildry. They are a small group and they form a family party 
of their own. 

The Twelve interchange a great deal of hospitality with 
each other and their Clerks have a small society amongst them- 
selves. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the Big Twelve are 
unfriendly to their lesser brethren. On the contrary, they 
maintain cordial relationships with any Companies with which 
they have been associated in the past. Thus the Mercers 
entertain annually the Masons, Cooks, and Broderers with 
which they were linked up in the Ulster estates, and there 
are many similar reunions between the greater and lesser 

ilds. 

O They are most generous in lending their Halls to companies 
which are homeless, and to others whose Halls are too small to 
accommodate their growing body of members at the annual 
Livery banquet. 

If they have not, in some cases, maintained connection with 
the crafts they formerly represented, they are always willing 
to play the part of friend and host to sister societies. 

Most writers have dealt with the twelve great Companies 
according to their accepted status and have been content to 
record the minor Companies in alphabetical order. 

This is hardly fair as the minor Companies have rank among 
each other equally with their elder brethren. The plan of 
dealing with the Companies according to the seniority assigned 
to them many years ago seems, however, to lack imagination 
and a better method seems to be to group them according to 
the crafts or callings they represented. 

Under this arrangement both the greater and the lesser frater- 
nities fall into small batches which can be conveniently dealt 
with in separate chapters. 

This scheme has been adopted in the following pages but 
after the name of each Company has been placed the number 
denoting its precedence among the fraternities. 
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One was struck at the outset with the truth of the remark 
of Carlyle which heads this chapter. 

Society in old London was certainly founded upon cloth as 
in the first group of companies with which we have to deal 
we have the four great Companies which controlled cloth, and 
clothing, viz., the Mercers, the Drapers, the Merchant Taylors, 
and the Clothworkers. 

The number of surviving Companies is 77 but the numbers 
following the names of the Companies runs up to 84 as some 
of the guilds with various numbers have fallen out of the list. 


THe Mercers Company, No. 1 


Advance the Virgin, lead the van 
Of all that are in London free 
The Mercer is the foremost man 
That founded a Society 


Chorus— Of all the trades that London grace 
We are the first in time and place 


On the site of the present Mercers’ Hall lived Gilbert Becket, 
the father of Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishop and Martyr. He 
was a native of Rouen and the hero of a romantic story. He 
went to the Crusades and was captured by the Saracens. A 
beautiful Saracen maid fell in love with the Norman soldier 
and worked to set him free. He escaped and carried away with 
him the heart of the fair Eastern girl. She was evidently a 
stout-hearted lass and followed her lover to London—a remark- 
able exploit in the twelfth century. 

Legend pictures her wandering about London with no 
knowledge of English, but the word Gilbert—the name of the 
man she loved. 

At last they met, and of course lived happily ever afterwards. 

Alas! this pretty story receives no confirmation from the 
learned historian of the Company, Sir John Watney, but it 
is certain that Gilbert Becket was a Mercer and became Port- 
reeve of London. 

As already mentioned the Mercers had a very definite 
association with the Crusaders, as they were connected with 
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the Master and Brethren of the Hospital of St. Thomas the 
Martyr of Acon (a small body of English Knights already 
referred to), and became patrons of their Hospital in 1190. 
Mercers’ Hall now stands on the site of this ancient foundation 
which was erected on the ground occupied by a house in which 
Thomas a Becket was born, by Thomas, son of Theobald Helles 
and Agnes his wife, sister to the Archbishop. 

At the Reformation the Monks of St. Thomas shared the 
fate of the other religious houses, and their church and estates 
were surrendered to King Henry VIII. The Mercers were 
fortunate in having a friend at Court in Sir Richard Gresham, 
and through his help acquired the Hospital and its church 
from the King for a lump sum down and certain covenants, 
which included the provision of ‘‘a free Grammar School 
within the City of London perpetually ”. 

The Mercers’ Church was a popular place of worship in the 
post-Reformation years. It was especially noted for its Italian 
and Spanish sermons allowed to be preached for the benefit 
of Italian and Spanish Protestants in London. 

The Merchants of the Staple, a body of great antiquity, are 
said to have been an offshoot from the Mercers. The Merchants 
obtained Charters from Edward the Second prohibiting the: 
export of wool except to a certain Staple, i.e. established mart. 

The Staple was first fixed at Bruges, but later on at Calais, 
whence it was removed in 1361 to London and other towns in 
England, Wales and Ireland. 

The Merchants were governed by a Mayor of the Staple, 
an office which was held by Whittington and other Mercers. 

The famous Guild or Fraternity of St. Thomas a Becket, 
known as the Merchant Adventurers, originated from members 
of the Mercers’ Company. 

The Company was formed for trading beyond the seas and 
first settled at Antwerp. The Adventurers afterwards removed 
to Bruges and Middelburg, but returned to Antwerp, where 
they were received with much rejoicing. 

When the Adventurers arrived at Antwerp it was a poor town 
with four foreign merchants in it. They made it the ‘‘pack- 
house of Europe.” 
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William Caxton was apprenticed to a Mercer in 1429, and 
associated with the Merchant Adventurers. He picked up his 
knowledge of printing during his travels in Holland and Ger- 
many. 

The Merchant Adventurers gradually became detached 
from the Mercers and gained an independent Charter from 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The Mercers resigned their foreign trade to the Merchants 
of the Staple and Merchant Adventurers during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and their retail traffic in small wares 
to the Haberdashers a little later, but kept up an intimate 
connection with the ‘‘Brotherhood beyond the Sea”. Down 
to the Great Fire of London the English headquarters of the 
Merchant Adventurers were at Mercers’ Hall. 

A relic of the connection between the two fraternities is 
preserved in the presidential hammer of the Master of the 
Adventurers. It dates from the early sixteenth century and 
bears the arms of the Adventurers and Mercers, with the Tudor 
rose. 

The Mercers’ Company attracted to its membership a long 
list of eminent citizens. 

Amongst so many distinguished men the name which stands 
out most prominently is that of Richard Whittington. 

With no other name on London’s long roll of famous sons 
are legend and romance so blended with sober history. 

The story known to every schoolboy is substantially true. 
Antiquaries have denied Whittington his early trials, but 
most of them have left him his most precious possession, 
his cat. 

That an unkind cook drove poor Dick away until on Highgate 
Hill he was recalled by the sound of the bells of Bow Church 
ringing, ‘Turn again Whittington, Lord Mayor of London”, 
no schoolboy doubts, even if history does not provide exact 
confirmation. 

Of the legend of the cat, Sir John Watney says Whittington 
in his later years attributed his success in life to a cat, and 
two hundred years after his death people would not buy a 
woodcut of him till the cat was inserted ! 
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He must have prospered amazingly in business, as his bene- 
factions to London were countless. 


He became 
The Father of the City. Felons died 
Of fever in old Newgate. He rebuilt 
The prison. London sickened 
From lack of water, and he made fresh 
fountains flow. 
He heard the cry of suffering and disease 
And built the stately hospital that still 
Shines like an angel’s lanthorn thro’ the night 
The stately halls of St. Bartholomew. 
He saw men wrapt in ignorance and he raised 
Schools, colleges and libraries. He heard 
The cry of the old and weary and he built 
Houses of Refuge 


‘*His monument is London.” 


Whittington’s loyalty to the Crown was boundless. He gave 
a great banquet to Henry V and Catherine of France, and when 
the Queen spoke of the fires, which were fed with cedar and 
perfumed wood, Whittington proposed to feed the flames with 
something still more costly and threw into the fire the King’s 
bonds for £60,000 ! 

To this day the benefactions of Whittington are so linked 
up with the benevolent works of the Mercers, that an hour 
scarcely passes in the offices of the Company without the name 
of Whittington being mentioned. 

It has been pointed out elsewhere that Dean Colet confided 
the management of St. Paul’s School to the Mercers’ Company 
—a great trust, which is in itself a monument to the untiring 
labours of this great Company in the cause of education. 

Sir Thomas Gresham is not so spectacular a hero as Whit- 
tington, but his services to London are wellnigh as magnificent. 
He founded the Royal Exchange, already referred to, and in 
addition Gresham College, which has often been described as 
the forerunner of the University of London. 
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The Company has some wonderful old plate, and recent 
restoration of its beautiful Hall has been carried out with loving 
care, so as to show off the exquisite Grinling Gibbons carving 
to perfection. 

The Mercers’ list of benefactors is ‘‘as long as your arm’”’, 
and its interests and good works are not merely confined to 
London, as it has property all over the kingdom. Its Roll of 
distinguished members is equally long, King George is a 
Mercer, and the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester and Prince George have all been enrolled in the 
Great Fraternity as King Edward VII and so many Royal 
Princes were before them. 

The Company formerly had a curious prejudice against 
beards. In 1541 the Court of Assistants ordered that all 
members wearing beards should declare to the Wardens their 
reasons for doing so or be shaved! 

In the following year a member was dismissed from the 
Livery because he refused to shave. 

Whiskers were only permitted when members went abroad, 
and in 1545 certain Freemen were called on the Livery excepting 
those who “‘obstinately and frowardly persisted in wearing 
beards ’”’. 

It is interesting to note that the Court of Aldermen shared 
this prejudice, and in 1543 forbade the admission to the Freedom 
of the City of anyone wearing a beard of unusual “prolixity”’. 

Other great soldiers have been admitted as a mark of the Com- 
pany’s appreciation of their services, but Lord Baden-Powell 
enjoys the distinction of having become a Mercer by patrimony. 

To the fortunate descendants of former Mercers the privilege 
of admission to this famous and wealthy fraternity is indeed a 
goodly heritage. 

Well may they sing the words of the old Mercers’ song— 


*‘ Let a loyal peal go round 
There’s none dare claim priority 
To Caesar’s health each glass be crowned 
Whose predecessors made us free 
Of all the trades that London grace 
Ours first in dignity and place.” 
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Tue Drapers, No. 2 


A proctor of the poor am I 
Remember them before thou die. 


This quaint inscription on a beautiful silver gilt cup presented 
to the Company in 1578 is a fitting motto for the modern as 
well as the medieval draper. 

Benevolence and good works are the sole concerns to-day 
of the Brethren and Sisters of the Guild or Fraternity of the 
Blessed Mary the Virgin of the mistery of drapers of the 
City of London. 

The Drapers take little interest in municipal politics to-day, 
but it was not always so, for in the fourteenth century the Drapers 
were fighting hard for control of civic affairs as well as playing a 
leading part in a quarrel which for years divided the City into 
two warring camps. The victualling crafts which supplied the 
city with its daily food and drink formed one party, whilst the 
other crafts, with the Drapers and Mercers as ringleaders voiced 
the popular discontent against food prices. 

How history repeats itself! Food prices were as burning a 
question seven centuries ago, as they are to-day. The dispute 
was mixed up with religion, and when Northampton, who was 
a supporter of Wyclif, joined the cause of Lancaster, and raised 
the cry that the price of the people’s food was in danger of being 
enhanced owing to the monopolies of the Victuallers, the leaders 
of the Victualling Guilds placed themselves on the side of 
orthodoxy, and declared that the trading privileges of Londoners 
were being threatened by foreign merchants, and their freedom 
attacked. 

At first success was with the Victuallers. The Fishmonger 
Walworth was knighted if not for striking down Wat Tyler 
certainly for assisting in putting down the Peasant Revolt, but 
the Draper, Northampton, came to power in 1381 and was a 
zealous reformer. Brewers and Bakers were ordered to sell 
farthing-worths of beer and bread. Priests were only to 
charge one farthing for a mass, and a special issue of far- 
things was made so that they should have no excuse for not 
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giving change, and if a priest made this excuse the fee need 
not be paid. Fortune-tellers and quacks were sent to the 
pillory together with those who dared slander the mayor. The 
quarrel raged till the end of the fourteenth century when 
it fizzled out. 

‘Drapery,’ said the writer of the Pageant for a Draper 
Mayor in 1691, “‘is unquestionably so ancient as to have 
the honour of being the immediate successor of the fig 
leaves. And though we are not quite certain that our 
great first father began it within his fair Eden, yet we are 
assured that Eve’s spinstrey and Adam’s spade set to work 
together.” 

The word draper is derived from the French word “‘ draperie” 
or cloth work, and ‘‘to drape”’ is generally interpreted to mean 
the “making” of cloth. 

At first the Drapers were general merchants dealing in foreign 
cloth and other articles. When the importation of foreign cloth 
was forbidden they turned their attention to the export of home- 
grown wool. As the home cloth industry developed they devoted 
themselves to the wholesale exploitation and exportation of 
home-spuns. They did not actually manufacture cloth but they 
appear to have supervised its manufacture and to have carried 
out business, such as the making of liveries, which to-day would 
be regarded as the work of a tailor. As merchants they first 
appeared, and merchants the most prosperous of them chiefly 
remained, while the less opulent of their craft turned to the 
retail trade and served their customers in their shops. 

The Drapers were from their very beginning men of substance 
but the statement by Ditchfield that Henry Fitzalwyn, first 
Mayor of London, was a Draper, is not regarded seriously by 
the Company’s own learned historian. 

Before the end of the thirteenth century, when they became 
so truculent, we find Drapers as Mayors, Aldermen and Sheriffs 
and even as Members of Parliament. 

It is recorded that John de Lincoln, a Draper, lent money to 
Edward I for his French wars and indeed there is no doubt that 
as early as the end of the thirteenth century the Drapers were 
moneylenders as well as merchants in cloth. 
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It is a curious fact that though drapers were a well-estab- 
lished body of merchants in the thirteenth century they had no 
official incorporation or licence till 1361, when they founded at 
the Church and Hospital of St. Bethlehem the Brotherhood of 
Our Lady of Bethlehem for the amendment of their lives, ‘‘in 
the honour of our Lord Jesus Christ, and his Sweet Mother 
Saint Mary of Bethlehem, in which most Holy Place our Lord 
Jesus Christ was born for the salvation of all his people. In 
which place of Bethlehem the star appeared to the shepherds, 
and gave and showed light to the three kings of Cologne, who 
offered in the said place of Bethlehem three gifts, to wit gold, 
myrrh and incense.” 

The Ordinances drawn up for this Brotherhood are of great 
interest as they show that women were eligible for admission 
at this early stage in the history of the Company. 

Strict rules were made for the morals of the brethren and 
sisters, and a chaplain was appointed. | 

It was prescribed that anyone falling into misfortune should 
be helped by the Brotherhood, and a dirige and masses 
said for every departed brother in the church of the Hospital 
of ‘“‘St. Mary of Bethlehem”’, where ‘‘a brother may be buried 
if he will”; for which purpose and for the amendment of 
the Brotherhood the members were urged to leave a portion of 
silver, each according to his power. 

Their Charter from Edward the Third gave the Drapers 
complete control of their trade. 

The Dyers, Weavers and Fullers were to keep to their proper 
craft and in no way meddle with the making, buying or selling 
of any manner of cloth or drapery on pain of forfeiture. 

No one who had cloth to sell could sell it except to a Draper 
unless to the Lords or Commons for their own use, and even 
then only in gross and not in retail. 

The Drapers acquired control of the sale of cloth at the 
great fairs, especially at Smithfield and Southwark, where they 
shared with the Taylors the right to search all cloth exposed 
for sale, and to mark it according to its width and length, the 
Drapers using the Drapers’ ell or standard, and the Taylors 
their silver yard. 
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The early connection of the Drapers with the Hospital and 
Church of St. Mary of Bethlehem does not appear to have 
lasted long, as we find that they had transferred their allegiance 
to the Church of St. Mary at Bowe by the fifteenth century. 

The wealth and importance of the Drapers in Tudor days are 
evidenced by the fact that they were asked by Henry VIII to 
assist in fitting out a ship for the exploration of Newfoundland. 
The reluctance with which the Company furnished Sebastian 
Cabot with his vessel was in sharp contrast to the eagerness 
with which the Drapers threw themselves and their wealth 
into all the schemes for exploration and trade which sprang 
into existence under the encouragement of Queen Elizabeth. 

The old-world Drapers were something more than mere 
traders and as far back as the days of the first Tudor we find 
John Stokker, a Draper, holding the office of Common Hunt 
or Master of the City pack of hounds! 

It is hard to realize that a City Hunt persisted till 1807. 
The kennels were on the site of Finsbury School in Taber- 
nacle Row, and the citizens, under a Charter of Henry I, had 
rights of hunting in Middlesex, Herts, the Chilterns, and in 
Kent as far as the Cray Valley! 

The Drapers of old were famous for their hospitality, and 
their banquets were the wonder and envy of London. 

The annual fairs not being sufficient to supply the needs 
of the nation, a weekly cloth market was established in Bakewell 
Hall, Basinghall Street, and the Drapers secured the appoint- 
ment of its Keeper. This institution survived till 1820. 

The Drapers had a home of their own in St. Swithin’s Lane 
more than five centuries ago, but a century later they acquired 
from the Crown the beautiful mansion of Thomas Cromwell, 
when the unfortunate Earl of Essex was attainted. The Com- 
pany has remained on the same site, but of course not in the 
same premises, ever since. The present Hall was rebuilt after 
a fire in 1774. It has a magnificent staircase and the ceiling 
of the beautiful Livery Hall is famous for the pictures painted, 
appropriately enough, by Herbert Draper. 

Right up to Victorian days the Company preserved a large 
garden which was reminiscent of the spacious days when they 
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had a mulberry orchard extending down to London Wall. 
During his childhood Lord Macaulay lived with his parents in 
Birchin Lane and used to be taken by his nurse to play in the 
Drapers’ garden. In later years the great historian and essayist 
loved to saunter from his rooms in the Albany to the spot 
which had endeared itself in his memory. Alas, great offices 
now cover the grounds which Macaulay loved, but there is 
still a little garden beautifully kept on the north side of the 
Hall. 

The Company has had a long list of great men amongst its 
members and has provided nearly a hundred Mayors or Lord 
Mayors of London. 

The social standing of the Drapers’ Fellowship is indicated 
by the fact that from its membership have been drawn the 
founders of many noble families, including the Pulteneys, 
Earls of Bath, the Capels, Earls of Essex, and the Brydges, 
Dukes of Chandos. 

The total income of the Drapers’ Company is {£78,000 a 
year, and the vast proportion of this princely income is expended 
in three ways; the maintenance of schools, the furtherance of 
university education and the maintenance of hospitals. 

The Drapers have chosen a special form of educational work, 
and played the part of fairy godmother in the East End of 
London. Their generosity made it possible for the “‘ Palace of 
Delight” which Besant pictured in All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men to spring into being. The fairy wand was waved at Drapers’ 
Hall and the People’s Palace came into being, which now serves, 
amongst other purposes, as the East London College, a con- 
stituent school of the University of London. 

The older universities owe chairs, laboratories and libraries 
to the Drapers, and were it not for the Guild’s generous gifts 
University College would still be in debt. 

Hospitals of all kinds, but notably King’s College, owe much 
to the Drapers, whilst its interest in its old industry is 
manifested by scholarships in various branches of weaving at 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

It has been well said that the modern descendants of the 
Fraternity of the Blessed Mary the Virgin are skilfully adapting 
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old ideals and devoting the increment from old estates to modern 
requirements. 

Just as the Drapers’ Ell was a standard of full measure in 
ancient times, so the Drapers’ Hand to-day is a standard of 
full measure in generosity and support of all good works. 

The great guild regards all its wealth as a great trust and 
its motto ‘‘ Unto God only be honour and glory” indicates the 
spirit in which it acts. 


THE MERCHANT Tay.Lors, No. 6 and 7 


Come all you Merchant Taylors fit patterns of humanity 
And do not sour the festive hour with base and idle vanity, 
I’ll sing you a ballad, if you’ll hear me with civility, 

That shows us all we must recall the virtue of humility. 
Let this be the toast that is honoured at our dinners, 

For the Lord Mayor’s decision we'll remember and obey: 
Skinners, Merchant Taylors—Merchant Taylors, Skinners, 
May they flourish root and branch for ever and for aye. 


Once we had a quarrel on a question of precedence, Sir, 

And hot we grew and angry too, if you will give me credence, 
Sirs, 

The Skinners were our rivals and we sought to take the lead 
of them, 

To oust our foes at civic shows and humble all the breed of 
them! 

This was not the toast then honoured at our dinners, 

For the Lord Mayor who schooled us had not yet said his 
say: 

Skinners, Merchant Taylors—Merchant Taylors, Skinners, 

May they flourish root and branch for ever and aye. 


But the Lord Mayor rebuked us and with wondrous ingenuity 
He made us cease and gave us peace to last in perpetuity. 

‘‘I cannot choose between you and I never have applauded you— 
And so,” said he, “‘the lead shall be alternately accorded you. 

Let this be the toast that is honoured at your dinners, 

For this is my decision and you cannot say me nay: 

Skinners, Merchant Taylors—Merchant Taylors, Skinners, 

May you flourish root and branch for ever and for aye!” 
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ae it us all remember we should live in loving brother- 

ood, 

Who owe our birth to London’s worth and own alike her 
motherhood, 

And let us in her service drown all personal malignity, 

And side by side with proper pride maintain her ancient dignity; 

Let this be the toast that is honoured at our dinners— 

London, London, London, may she suffer no decay, 

Skinners, Merchant Taylors—Merchant Taylors, Skinners, 

May she flourish root and branch for ever and for aye! 


—M. Balfour. 


This song of the Merchant Taylors appeared in Under 
the Dome in 1927, and if it is not sung in Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall it should be, as it expresses the sentiments of all 
modern members of the two great Companies and recalls 
the wisdom of the grand old Haberdasher, Lord Mayor 
Billesden. 

From time immemorial the trade of a tailor has been the butt 
of the wits of every period. 

In the writer’s student days in Dublin you might call a man 
a bastard—or even an Englishman—with comparative impunity, 
but to describe him as a tailor would be certain to provoke a 
row. 

I remember during one of the visits of a famous opera com- 
pany to the old Gaiety Theatre in the ’eighties, when it was 
the custom of the medical students to appropriate the entire 
gallery and enliven the intervals by remarkably good singing, 
a youth in the front seats caused considerable annoyance by 
standing up. 

Repeated requests to ‘‘sit down’ were ignored till at last 
one wit cried out, ‘‘ Ach, be aisy and let the pure gossoon stand. 
I hear he’s a tailor and he’s restin’ himself!’? The student sat 
down promptly and gave no more trouble during the rest of 
the performance. 

A tailor has been described as nine-tenths of a man but 
the annals of the Taylors’ Company indicate that this descrip- 
tion has been inspired by pure trade jealousy as the tailors, 
like the famous Irish character, Banagher, could beat the devil! 
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We are told that His Satanic Majesty, accompanied by his 
Consort Pride, visited the earlier “taylors” in their haunts in 
Birchin Lane hoping to receive a friendly reception. 

The godly Knights of Needle would have no truck with the 
Prince of Darkness, and with their journeymen and apprentices 
set on Satan with their Spanish needles and shears so that the 
Deputation from Hades beat a hasty retreat! 

Very inconsequently one author having referred to this 
incident, tells us that Birchin Lane “became the quarter of 
the second-hand clothes dealers.” 

In view of their early victory over the Author of All Evil, 
it is not surprising to find the tailors organized as the religious 
Fraternity of St. John the Baptist as early as the thirteenth 
century. With the other greater guilds the Fellowship of St. 
John received a Charter from Edward III and in subsequent 
charters the Brotherhood was granted great powers over its 
trade. 

This supervision was largely centred on the sale of cloth at 
fairs and right up till 1854 the Company’s representative used 
to attend Bartholomew Fair, at Smithfield, and test the 
measures used for selling cloth by means of the silver cloth 
yard which was the official standard of measurement. 

Alas! the Taylors’ Yard is no longer used, but it is preserved 
at their Hall as an interesting memento of the Company’s 
former power over the cloth trade. 

The Taylors did not rise to such wealth and importance in 
the Middle Ages by making garments or even selling fabrics 
for making them. 

They were closely connected with the trade of the soldier, 
as their primary occupation was the making of garments to wear 
under and ease the pressure of suits of armour. 

They were not merely tailors in the modern sense but linen 
armourers. 

In addition to making, so to speak, underclothing for the 
comfort of the knight or man-at-arms, they also manufactured 
surcoats, caparisons and accoutrements. 

Nay, more, they were the first makers of tents for military 
and ceremonial purposes, a fact which is proudly recorded in 
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their arms. One might expect to see scissors or needles depicted 
on the escutcheon of the tailor’s craft, but no! the shield bears 
three tents and the lion of England! 

No doubt their early trade in tents and military equipment 
brought them into close contact with the warlike Plantagenets 
and their successors, as the Linen Armourers must have been 
an important section of the munition workers in our earlier 
wars. Even in peace time their services were important, as their 
sovereigns had to rely on the tailors to provide them with robes 
of State, and indeed everything worn by noble and knightly 
warriors and their retainers, except the actual metal work. 

The Merchant Taylors have been more fortunate than any 
of the other eleven great Companies. They occupy the same 
mansion which was acquired on behalf of the Company in 
1331 by John of Yakeslee, the King’s pavilion maker. 

The Hall was damaged but not destroyed by the Great 
Fire. It is recorded that a meeting of the brethren took place 
in their Hall a few weeks after that catastrophe. 

Jarman was able to restore, rather than rebuild, this historic 
Hall, which has been well described as old-fashioned, ample 
and sumptuous. 

Merchant Taylors’ Hall, besides being far and away the 
oldest, is the largest of the Halls, and in consequence has been 
used for many purposes outside the work of the guild. In 
addition to the princely entertainments of the Company, such 
as a dinner to James the First, which cost over a thousand 
pounds—a colossal sum in the seventeenth century—Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall has been employed for many purposes by the 
Government and private bodies. 

Before Guildhall was built it was often used for the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquets. Foreign ambassadors and their staffs have 
been housed in it, and the decrees of the Star Chamber on 
commercial matters have been proclaimed within its walls. 

It has been the scene of political banquets to great Tory 
leaders such as Peel and Balfour, but of more general interest 
is the fact that prior to the erection of the building in Great 
Queen Street, the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of England has 
been frequently held in this fine old Hall. 
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The guild possesses some wonderful old plate and its Hall 
enshrines many mementoes of its glorious past. Not the least 
interesting is the silver Badge of the Barge Master which recalls 
the part played by the Company in civic processions on the 
Thames. It was made in the time of George the Third and 
has been mounted on an oak Snuff Box. Inside the lid is the 
following amusing inscription: 


‘“‘ The lid of this Box is the Barge Master’s Badge, 
Resplendent it shone on his shoulder, 
But the Barge was sold off, 
Which made people cough; 
Perhaps they will sneeze at this ample Snuff-holder.” 


As indicated in a previous chapter, the Merchant Taylors 
have maintained their close connection with the Church and 
specialized in providing for the spiritual needs of Greater 
London. 

Their splendid school is a monument of their activities in 
the cause of education which will never pass away. In view 
of the Company’s close association in Church matters it is 
interesting to find that three translators of the Bible, Bishops 
Andrew, Dove and Tomson, were old Taylorians. 

But it would be difficult to mention any walk in life in which 
the alumni of the school may not be found. Pages might be 
filled with names, but it is only necessary to recall Lord Clive, 
soldier and statesman, Charles Mathews, the comedian, and 
Sir Frederick Treves, the famous surgeon. 

The charitable efforts of the Company are innumerable. 
One of the most interesting is recorded in the old ballad: 


The Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
The fellowship of fame, 

To London’s lasting dignity, 
Lives honoured with the same. 

A gift King Henry the Seventh gave, 
Kept once in three years still, 

When gold and gowns be too poor men 
Given by King Henrie’s will. 
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THE CLOTHWORKERS, No. 12 


“Trade is the soul of the kingdom, so the greatest branch 
of it lies in the Clothworkers’ hands; and though our naval 
commerce brings us in both the or and the argent, and, indeed, 
the whole wealth of the world, yet when thoroughly examined 
it will be found ’tis your cloth sends out to fetch them.” 

So wrote Elkanah Settle of the great Company of Cloth- 
workers, with its princely revenue of over {£80,000 a year, 
which stands last but is by no means least amongst the Big 
Twelve Companies. 

The craft is very ancient, as we find a guild of Clothworkers 
amongst the ‘‘adulterine” guilds in 1180 and in the great 
battle between the Goldsmiths and Tailors in 1267 the Cloth- 
workers joined in the fray. They must have taken a prominent 
part in the fight, as Geoffrey de Beverley, a Clothworker, was 
hanged with twelve others for breaking the King’s Peace. 

Although we find these early references to Clothworkers, 
the present Company did not come into being as a single 
fraternity. | 

It arose through a union of two associations called Fullers 
and Shearmen who were originally subsidiary to the ancient 
Guild of Weavers. The Fullers were a craft whose business 
it was to ‘‘full”, i.e. scour, cleanse or thicken cloth. They 
employed a plant called teasel, or matfellon, in the process, and 
it is interesting to recall that they obtained this plant from 
the fields of Whitechapel. They obtained incorporation from 
Edward IV, and were under the patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin, and evidently closely associated with the friars in the 
vicinity as the parish church of Whitechapel is still called St. 
Mary Matfellon. 

The Shearmen were workers whose business it was to finish 
cloth and shear or level the nap. 

They had a Hall of their own in Mincing Lane on part of 
the present site of Clothworkers’ Hall. 

The two crafts were amalgamated by Henry VIII and 
granted a Charter as the Guild or Fraternity of the Assump- 
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tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary of the Art or Mistery of Cloth- 
workers of the City of London. 

It would appear that the Shearmen were the more important 
fraternity, as we read of a dispute between them and the great 
guild of Dyers on a matter of precedence. 

The matter was settled in their favour as the Lord Mayor 
directed that the Shearmen should ride first and “‘that the 
Dyers should lovingly and charitably follow the Fellowship 
of Shearmen without any further strife or debate.” 

The Seal of the Company supports this view, as it consists 
of the Shearmen’s seal with the words Cloth Workers engraved 
very roughly on either side of the central figure. The connec- 
tion between the religious and commercial side of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company was very marked, the first ordinance made 
by the Shearmen on 18th February, 1508, was that the Craft 
should always from henceforth be bound to maintain the 
light of thirteen tapers of wax to burn before the image of our 
Lady Saint Mary the Virgin in the monastery of Christ Church 
of London. 

The next ordinance ordains that “Every freeman of the 
same Craft yearly from henceforth every Sunday next following 
the day of the Assumption of Our Lady shall assemble together 
at their Common Hall by the hour of nine of the clock forenoon 
in the same day and then from thence all the persons of the 
same clothing with the said Wardens honestly and sadly by 
two and two shall go together. And ensuing after them shall 
follow all the householders of the said Craft honestly and sadly 
in likewise by couples into Christ Church aforesaid or to such 
another place if the case so require as by the same Wardens 
for the time being hereafter shall be assigned and there shall 
have a solemn Mass of the Holy Ghost by note that is sung 
or intoned and the same shall hear to the end and then and 
there after the old use and custom at the offering of the same 
Mass every person of the said Craft shall offer one penny.” 

After the service what was called “‘a recreation” was provided, 
then at three o’clock in the afternoon the whole company went 
to a solemn dirige for the souls of departed brothers and sisters, 
and this was followed by a banquet. 
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On the Monday morning all had to attend a Requiem Mass. 
Failure to be present at any of these services was punished by 
a fine. 

One of the objects of the Company was the relief of members 
who fell into poverty. 

They were to be ‘‘refreshed” weekly out of the Common 
Box and if they died were to be honestly buried at the cost 
of the craft and have diriges and masses said for them. 

When a member died the Master and Wardens with as many 
of his brethren as were summoned had to attend the funeral. 

In addition to the ranks indicated in Chapter XII the 
Clothworkers it will be observed had a rank between the 
Livery and the Yeomanry called ‘‘householders” who seem 
to have enjoyed all the privileges of membership. 

The Clothworkers were very particular about their appren- 
tices, as no Clothworker was permitted to take an apprentice 
who was not ‘‘clean of limbs and body and not disfigured.” 

The Company owed its original Hall to the Shearmen, 
and in this Elizabethan building many great functions took 
place. 

Not the least noteworthy incident was the sudden admission 
of the first of the Stuarts. 

King James was so impressed with an entertainment in the 
Hall that he said to Sir William Stone who was Master at the 
time: 

‘‘Wilt thou make me free of the Clothworkers ?” 

“Yea,” quoth the Master, “‘and thinke myself a happy man 
I live to see this day.” 

Then the King said, “‘Stone, give me thy hand, and now 
I am a Clothworker.”’ 

Pepys was a Liveryman of the Company and Master in 1677. 
He commemorated his year of office by presenting a beautiful 
silver cup, a rose-water dish and a ewer which are amongst 
the most cherished possessions of the guild. In his immortal 
diary Pepys records the burning of old Clothworkers’ Hall. 
‘*But strange it is,” he writes, “to see Clothworkers’ Hall on 
fire these three days and nights, it having its cellars full of 
oyle.” The Hall was rebuilt after the fire but had a narrow 
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escape in 1668 which caused great alarm to Pepys. A newly- 
built house ‘‘over against Clothworkers’ Hall” was burnt to 
the ground, but the conflagration did not spread to the new 
Hall. 

The seventeenth century building was replaced by the present 
fine Hall, which was opened by the Prince Consort in 1860. 
It is a fine modern building and abuts on a courtyard in which 
stands the tower of All Hallows’, Staining, one of the city churches 
which escaped the fire. Save for this reminder of medieval 
London and the glass previously mentioned, nothing remains 
to perpetuate the old traditions of the locality. 

There are two romantic stories about the daughters of two 
old Clothworkers. This first is told about Sir William Hewett, 
who lived and traded in one of the old houses on London 
Bridge at the end of the sixteenth century. 

One day his infant daughter slipped from the arms of her 
nurse and fell into the river. A sturdy apprentice, Edward 
Osborne, saw the accident, jumped into the river and saved the 
child from drowning. The baby grew up into a beautiful girl 
and many men of high degree sought the hand of the Lord 
Mayor’s lovely daughter. Her father put them all off with the 
words, ‘‘No! Osborne saved her and Osborne shall have her.” 
Osborne got not only his master’s heiress but his business, and 
himself became Lord Mayor in 1583 and founded a noble house, 
whose present head is the Duke of Leeds. 

The second tale is regarding the daughter of Sir John Spencer 

who was Lord Mayor in 1594. She fell in love with Lord Comp- 
ton, but her father frowned on the match. The couple deter- 
mined to elope, and the enterprising young lady was smuggled 
out of her parents’ house in a baker’s basket. The couple got 
married and the Lord Mayor’s daughter became an ancestress 
of the present Earl of Northampton. 
. The Clothworkers’ Company has had a great deal of property 
devised to it for masses for the souls of former Liverymen. 
At the Reformation these properties were forfeited to the 
Crown but the royal advisers agreed to accept a lump sum 
down for the reconveyance of the properties free of any 
charge, 
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The Clothworkers paid about {400 for their share, and like 
the other guilds did well out of their bargain. They sold their 
Irish estates for £150,000. They are in consequence, as I have 
pointed out, a very wealthy corporation. They employ their 
great wealth most advantageously to the public good. They 
have many charities and are notable benefactors of the blind, 
but are chiefly famous as pioneers of technical education. When 
the woollen trade left London and went to Norfolk and York- 
shire, the Clothworkers followed it. 

The Company built and equipped the Clothworkers’ Depart- 
ment (Dyeing and Textile) of the Yorkshire College, and on 
the incorporation of the University of Leeds made the whole 
Department over, lock, stock and barrel to the University. 

They have granted further donations as required, and hand- 
somely endowed their section of the University. Altogether 
they have expended a quarter of a million on the new University. 

The Clothworkers may stand at the end of the list of the great 
companies, but whereas most of the others have ceased to asso- 
ciate themselves with the trades whose name they bear and are 
content to be described as splendidly managed benevolent insti- 
tutions carrying out the wishes of their many benefactors with 
zeal and enlightenment, the Clothworkers can claim to be all 
this and something more. 

Through their successful efforts to promote the welfare of 
the cloth industry the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers 
can proudly claim that five centuries after its incorporation 
the Guild is carrying out the original idea of its foundation. 


Tue Dyers, No. 13 


Closely associated with the textile trades was the Fraternity 
of Dyers which was formerly included in the “Big Twelve”’, 
but—for reasons which are not clear—finally emerged from the 
struggle for precedence as thirteenth in rank. Unlike so many 
other industries, the craft of the Dyer was truly indigenous, but 
perhaps the ingenious coloration of fabrics and of leather was little 
more than an evolution of the ancient British custom of staining 
the body with woad and other pigments! Records point to the 
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existence of the guild of Dyers in 1131, and it is certain that as 
early as the fourteenth century the industry was so far advanced 
that its craftsmen could produce almost any variety and shade 
of colour. With the prevailing partiality for bright and showy 
garments, the medieval Dyer found his occupation particularly 
profitable and he waxed in wealth and power. The Fraternity 
was already so important that when the Houses of York and 
Lancaster were struggling for the Crown both Henry VI and 
Edward IV granted the Company a Charter. 

These two Charters were confirmed by Henry the Eighth 
and subsequent sovereigns right up to Queen Anne, who rein- 
corporated the Guild in 1704. 

An Act of Parliament passed in the reign of George the First 
made all persons engaged in the dyeing of woollen goods within 
the City of London subject to inspection by the Company of 
Dyers. The Company was empowered to appoint ‘‘searchers’”’, 
who were empowered to enter shops and ‘‘workhouses” to 
ascertain if goods were properly dyed. Persons opposing the 
Dyers’ searchers were fined ten pounds, and all forfeitures went 
half to the Dyers and half to the informers. 

These powers were actually increased in 1783 but have long 
since fallen into desuetude. 

The Dyers are associated with the Vintners’ Company in 
sharing with the King the ownership of the swans on the Thames. 
This curious association between companies controlling such 
widely different crafts appears to be due to the fact that before 
the Great Fire both fraternities had their Halls on the banks of 
the Thames. In those days the Thames was a salmon river, 
and London apprentices complained that their masters gave 
them too much of this fish, so it is reasonable to suppose that 
swans were also plentiful in the neighbourhood of Old Swan 
Pier. 

The swan was a Royal bird just as the whale and sturgeon were 
Royal fish, and the Crown only granted licences to own it to 
corporations or landholders the King delighted to honour. 
Apparently the two great guilds, with their homes on the river 
bank, were regarded as suitable custodians for the Royal birds, 
and so originated the interesting ceremonial of ‘‘Swan-upping’”’ 
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which is referred to further in our account of the Vintners’ 
Company. 

The Dyers’ riverside Hall was destroyed in the Great Fire, 
and the Company migrated to Dowgate Hill, where they have 
remained ever since. 

For many years the Dyers’ Company took little interest in 
the great industry whose name they bear, and it is a matter of 
history that the British dyes were largely ousted by foreign 
competitors. During and since the War, however, the great 
Fraternity is once more interesting itself in the production of 
dyes in the country. The guild no longer seeks to control the 
craft by means of its Charter powers, but endeavours, through 
the encouragement of research and other ways, to restore its 
position of supremacy to the truly British industry of dyeing. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SPICES, SALT AND Fisn 


‘ Aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow; 
But crushed and trodden to the ground, 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around.’ 
—Goldsmith. 


THE demand for spices in medieval days was far greater 
than it is to-day. The unsavoury food of our ancestors, like the 
diet of the modern Indian, demanded condiments to make it 
palatable. Moreover, in the absence of what are now called 
disinfectants, aromatic preparations served to mitigate the dis- 
comforts of a period when personal cleanliness was hardly under- 
stood and sanitary appliances and conveniences were in their 
infancy. 

Salt was also a substance of great importance when other 
methods of preserving food stuffs were unknown, whilst fish 
played a great part in the dietary, at that time largely dictated 
by the Canons of the Church of medieval England. 

In such circumstances the societies dealing in this trinity 
of products outstripped most of their fellows in the race 
for guild supremacy, and we find the Grocers, Fishmongers, 
and Salters taking high place amongst the Premier Fellowships. 


THe Grocers, No. 2 


The traders who made it their business to import drugs 
and spices from the East, and silk, wines, fruit and confectionery 
from Italy, were styled Pepperers, and it is not surprising to 
learn that they formed one of the most wealthy and important 
of the City Guilds as far back as 1180. 
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On account of their trading association with the country, 
many of the early Pepperers were Italians or men of Italian 
origin. Andrew Bokerel, Citizen and Pepperer, a member of the 
Boccherelli family of Pisa, whose residence Bokerels Bury gave 
its name to Bucklersbury, held the Mayoralty for seven years 
whilst John de Gizors, another Pepperer Mayor, obviously 
sprang from the Gisori. 

The association of the Grocer’s calling with Italy persists 
to this day, as many members of the trade describe themselves 
as “Italian Warehousemen.”’ 

The Pepperers congregated in Soper’s Lane, which is now 
Queen Street, and apart from their commercial pursuits had 
important civic functions in connection with the weighing of 
merchandise in the City. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century the Company of 
Pepperers founded a fraternity dedicated to St. Anthony ‘“‘ for 
love and amity and to maintain and keep themselves together ”. 

The adoption of St. Anthony as the patron of the Company 
has led to an interesting attempt to connect the Guild of Pep- 
perers with the trading lay monks of Egypt. St. Anthony of 
Coma, a Copt, born in the middle of the third century, by 
divesting himself of his property and retiring into the desert 
became, without any conscious design, the founder of mon- 
asticism. His disciples, and imitators, following his example, 
earned their living by labour, and sold their superfluous produce ; 
ultimately they engaged in trade, and may have extended their 
traffic beyond the sea. It is alleged that they can be traced 
through the Mediterranean, round the coasts of Spain and 
France, and even so far North as Scotland by churches dedicated 
to St. Anthony. But direct evidence is wanting to support the 
theory that the trading monks of Egypt were the carriers of 
Eastern spices to the ports of the North Sea. It must be remem- 
bered that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries St. Anthony 
of Coma—not to be confounded with St. Anthony of Padua, a 
Franciscan of much later date—was a popular saint. He was 
credited with the power of curing skin diseases, an attribute 
which greatly commended him to medieval man, whose methods 
of life caused him to be much afflicted by the penalties of 
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uncleanly habits; our forefathers knew erysipelas as “ St. 
Anthony’s fire ”; his monasteries, always with hospitals attached, 
were numerous all over Western Europe, and his monks were 
specially privileged. 

The Brethren of St. Anthony drew up ordinances for their 
guidance, and their association with a demonstrative Latin people 
is suggested by the rule that a newly-admitted brother should 
‘* Kiss for his obeisance all those who at the time shall be of the 
Fraternity ”. 

Of course the Fellowship dined together and we find a 
modern city custom existing in the fourteenth century. In the 
City it is customary to ask to a Ladies’ Dinner “‘ Mr. So-and-So 
and Lady ” leaving it to the guest to bring either his wife or a 
lady friend. It was ordained that every Brother of St. Anthony 
“having a wife or companion should bring her to dinner or 
a lady in her place should she be ill”. He had to pay § shillings 
that is 20 pence for himself 20 pence for his companion and 20 
pence for the priest. Evidently the priest was as expensive as 
a lady friend in those far off days! 

Twenty-one years after the formation of the fraternity 
the Pepperers changed its name to Grocers, a comprehensive 
term which referred not to grocery in the modern sense, but to 
the fact that the members of the guild sold en gros or wholesale. 

The Grocers of the fourteenth century played a prominent part 
in civic and national affairs. John Philpot, the self-constituted 
admiral, who is referred to in a previous chapter, and Nicholas 
Brembre were both knighted with Walworth, the Fishmonger, 
for their services in the Wat Tyler riot. The Grocers became 
the leaders of the Plantagenet party in the City and we have seen 
in the section on the Drapers that they were in constant oppo- 
sition with the non-victualling crafts under Northampton, 
the Draper, who was the leader of the Lancastrian faction. 
The Grocer leaders fell from power with their Plantagenet 
patron and Brembre died at Tyburn. Other Grocers were more 
fortunate, and as the Company rose in wealth and importance 
it acquired control of the King’s Beam, the scale by which all 
heavy goods were weighed in the Port of London. This right 
was maintained up till the end of the eighteenth century. 
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The Company was also entrusted with great powers for 
“ garbling,” or cleansing, spices and drugs. They had rights 
of search in carrying out this function, and it is interesting to 
note that tobacco was one of the “drugs” garbled by the 
Company. 

The Grocers were in fact our first tobacconists. 

Ben Jonson brings out this point in his comedy The Alchemist 
in which we have the following dialogue: 


Subtle: What is your name, say you, Abel Drugger? 
Drugger: Yes, sir. 

Subtle: A Seller of tobacco? 

Drugger: Yes, sir. 

Subtle: Humph! Free of the Grocers? 

Drugger: Ay, an’t please you. 


Thornley and Hastings point out that this avowal, tanta- 
mount to a guarantee of honest dealing, prompts another charac- 
ter to declare that Drugger “does not, like other dealers, 
sophisticate tobacco with jacklees or oil, wash it in muscatel 
and grains, or bury it in gravel wrapped up in greasy leather.” 

Here we have some early tricks of the tobacco trade which 
it was the business of the Grocers to circumvent. 

It is recorded that on one occasion the Master, accompanied 
by the Wardens, many of the Liverymen, the Beadles, and a lively 
posse of apprentices, went to Bartholomew Fair, in Smithfield, 
and ‘“‘ raided many tobacco sophisticators, and filled the wards 
with well-beaten groaning rogues.” 

The tobacco trade owes much to the Grocers, as notwith- 
standing the disfavour in which the weed was held by King James, 
they gave instruction in its use and provided conveniences 
for smoking it on their premises. 

The Grocers were very militant merchants, and as far back 
as the Wars of the Roses two fighting Grocers, Sir John Young 
and Sir John Crosby, were knighted by Edward IV for their 
military services. 

During the Commonwealth the Grocers came into consider- 
able prominence as their Hall, the family mansion of the 
Fitzwalter family, which was purchased early in the fifteenth 
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century, was the scene of historic banquets given by the City 
to the Parliament and to Cromwell. We learn that the guests, 
after listening to two sermons, were entertained at a very 
sumptuous feast but ‘“‘ the musick was only drums and trum- 
pets’’. In one way the occasion must have been unique for a 
City dinner as no healths were drunk! 

Forgetful of these incidents the Guild was very prominent 
in welcoming back the Stuart dynasty. When King Charles 
made his State Entry into the City the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas 
Alleyn, was a Grocer, and the King accepted the office of 
Sovereign Master of the Company. So great was the enthusiasm 
of the Grocers that the guild feast on St. Anthony’s Day was 
fixed to take place on 29th May, and renamed the Restoration 
Feast. 

A beautiful plaster frieze in the drawing-room of Grocers’ 
Hall represents the Royal Procession through the City, and 
preserves the memory of the Company’s connection with the 
event. 

Unlike some of the other great guilds the interests of the 
Grocers’ Company apart from their Irish estate were and still 
are in the City. 

This fact nearly proved their undoing as the Great Fire 
swept away all their property. 

The Company lost its Hall and its income and for almost 
a century the history of what is now a great and wealthy Cor- 
poration is that of a continuous struggle for existence. 

Thanks to the generosity of its members the Company 
weathered the storm. 

The gentlemen who saved the great guild from extinction 
were men of sterling worth, but apparently somewhat lacking 
in refinement, 1f we may judge by a minute which appears in 
the Court Records for the 8th July, 1670, and which runs as 
follows :— 


‘“Upon complaint and observations of the unseemliness 
and disturbance by taking tobacco and having drink and pipes 
in the Court Room during Court sitting, and for the better 
order, decorum and gravity to be observed, and readier 
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despatch and minding of debates and business of the Court, 
and avoiding the occasion of offence and disgust, it is agreed 
that hereafter there be no taking of tobacco or drinking used 
or permitted in the Court Room during the sitting of the Court, 
and if any person have a desire to refresh himself by a pipe 
of tobacco or cup of drink, at a convenient time or interval of 
serious business, to withdraw into some retiring room more 
suitable and fit for the purpose. Any person infringing this 
rule to fine five shillings for each offence to the poor-box.”’ 


At the end of the seventeenth century the tide turned. The 
Bank of England became the tenant of the Company in 1694, and 
continued to transact its business in Grocers’ Hall till 1734. 
By this time the finances of the Company were in a sound 
position and it has now a magnificent revenue. 

We shall relate in a subsequent chapter the secession of 
the Apothecaries from the Grocers but, although they have 
lost their medical brethren, the Company has not lost its interest 
in medical matters. 

The Company has always given, and continues to give, generous 
aid to hospitals and other agencies for the relief of poverty 
and suffering, but they recognize that in the advancement of 
education and of scientific discovery lies the best hope of 
diminishing these evils and promoting national health and 
prosperity. The Guild has given practical effect to these views 
by the establishment of schools, the provision of scholarships 
at the Universities, and the endowment of scientific research. 

With the object of encouraging original Research in Sanitary 
Science the Company offer scholarships to assist the investiga- 
tion of matters connected with the causation of disease or the 
means of prevention of premature death. Discoveries of no 
inconsiderable value have resulted from the work of Grocers’ 
scholars, and not a few of those who have earned distinction 
in that branch of science have been helped on their way by the 
Company’s endowments, 

It is sufficient to mention such names as Woolridge, Wood- 
head, MacFadyen, Rose Bradford, Starling, and Bullock to 
show that the Company has been well advised in its selection 
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of scholars. When the scheme for founding, in this country, 
an Institute of Preventive Medicine was delayed in execution 
by want of funds, the Grocers’ Company, by timely financial 
help, relieved the promoters from their difficulties, and facili- 
tated the establishment of a foundation, now widely known as 
the Lister Institute, which has greatly enlarged our knowledge of 
the causes of disease. 

London is now a very different place from the London of 
1345 that witnessed the foundation of the Fraternity of St. 
Anthony, which grew into the Grocers’ Company; but the Com- 
pany has continuously adapted itself to its environment, and has 
never ceased to find-useful duties to discharge; it is still, as it 
was of old, “‘ a nursery of charities and a seminary of good 
citizens ’’. 

THE SALTERS, No. 9 


Sal Sapit Omnia 
—Motto of the Salters. 


Salt is so cheap and plentiful in England that its value as an 
article of diet is sometimes overlooked. The recent agitation in 
India which has centred so much round the salt tax has attracted 
a good deal of attention to the importance attached to the 
product in Eastern lands. 

In the Middle Ages the frequent fast days of the Church 
not only—as we have seen—brought wealth and importance 
to the fishmonger, but rendered the trade of the salter a leading 
industry. 

The term “‘salter’’ was applied not so much to the producer 
of the substance as to the merchant who employed salt for the 
preservation of fish and other articles. Owing to the difficulty 
in obtaining and distributing fresh food, it will be readily under- 
stood that the craftsman who solved the problem was held high 
in the esteem of both Church and people. 

Until quite recent years salt was the sole condiment used by 
the people of the wild west of Ireland. Cruets were unknown 
and the salt was placed in a large vessel in the centre of the table 
and used to add some flavour to the potatoes which formed the 
staple article of diet. Mustard was an unknown luxury. Every 
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summer there was an exodus of young Irishmen to the North 
of England, where they obtained temporary employment as 
harvesters. Two of these yokels arrived one morning in Liver- 
pool by the little steamboat from Newry. They entered an 
eating-house and having ordered a meal, the waitress slapped 
down a huge cruet in front of them. They eyed it curiously 
for some time but, as nothing else arrived, one of them remarked: 
‘*T reckon this must be the first course, Moike.”” He proceeded 
to help himself to a large spoonful of the mustard. The condiment 
burnt his throat and brought tears to his eyes: ‘What 
are ye cryin’ about, Pat?” said his companion. ‘‘Ach! Moike 
darlint, I’ve just minded that it was this day twelve month me 
poor ould faither died,” he replied, pushing the cruet towards 
Moike. ‘I mind rightly, Paddie,”’ said the other, helping 
himself liberally to the mustard, ‘‘it was himself was a dacint 
man.” 

The tears came to Moike’s eyes in turn and Paddy asked, 
‘““What are ye cryin’ for, me fine bucko?” 

‘Well, ye divel, I was lamintin’ the pity it was ye didn’t die 
with yer pure ould faither twelve months ago!” 

The medieval Salter soon extended his activities and became 
not merely what would now be described as a drysalter, but a 
druggist and oilman. 

The Company’s records tell us that he dealt in not only salted 
foods but in flax, hemp, logwood, cochineal, potashes and all 
sorts of chemicals. 

He also interested himself in the brewing of ale, as in 1550 
two Salters, two Grocers and two Brewers were appointed to 
view and search all hops brought for sale within the City of 
London. 

The Salters formed themselves into a Guild of Brethren 
and Sisters of All Hallows, Bread Street, and were so well 
established amongst the early mercantile community of the 
City that they sent three members to the Court of Common 
Council in 1378. Richard the Second granted them permission 
to be a Fraternity of Corpus Christi of the Church of All Saints 
in Bread Street, and Henry VIII granted them a coat of arms, 
but the Guild does not appear to have obtained a charter of 
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incorporation before the time of Queen Elizabeth. Even this 
document is lost and the only charter now in possession of the 
Company was granted by James I in 1608. 

The Salters waxed fat on the fasts of others but they do 
not seem to have done much fasting themselves if we may judge 
from the following Bill of Fare for fifty people of the Company 
in 1506. 

fs. 


Thirty-six chickens .. - - 4 
One swan and four geese os - 7 
Nine rabbits sh as I 
Two Rump of Beef Tails oe 

Six Quails sé ae I 
Two oz. Pepper de Gd 

Two oz. Cloves and Mace... oe 

One ounce and a half Saffron as 

Three pounds Sugar .. : 

Two pounds Raisins 

One pound dates i 

One pound and a half comfits 

Half hundred Eggs 

Four gallons of curds 

One gallon Gooseberries : a 

Bread : a or I 
One kilderkin of Ale Gs 2 
Herbs a sie I 
Two dishes of Butter ‘ or 

Four Breasts of Veal Si a I 
Bacon ; a 

Quarter load of coals 

Faggots 

Three gallons and a half Gasconne Wine 2 
One Bottle Muscedina 

Cherries and Tarts .. a6 4 

Salt ia ‘is 

Verjuice and "Vinegar .. Sh ee 

Paid the Cook ws “sg aid 2 
Perfume ee 

One Bushel and a half of Meat 

Water ; 

Garnishing the Vessels 


nme YW AW COON & 


aap 


WW CON BP VW 1 CO OOP NR Qindm OW O NDP W Dm m OO 


bi 
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The Salters must have been wonderful trenchermen at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

They must, moreover, have been very lucky in enrolling 
generous citizens, as their first Hall with almshouses adjoining 
it was bequeathed to them by an early benefactor—Thomas 
Beamond. 

In 1641 they purchased the ‘‘Great House of London Stone 
or Oxford House’’ formerly the town residence of the Priors of 
Fortington, in Sussex. 

This Hall, with most of the Company’s records, was destroyed 
in the Great Fire, but a new building rose on its site which had 
interesting associations. 

As in the case of so many of the Halls of minor guilds, 
part of the building was let out as a dissenting Meeting House 
—-striking evidence, if any were needed, of the tolerance of the 
City Companies to those who differ from the Established Church. 

Salters’ Hall was used first as a Presbyterian Chapel, then 
by the Christian Evidence Society, and finally by a Baptis 
congregation. 

The Hall and its Meeting House were pulled down in 1827 
and the Company no longer shares its spacious premises with 
the members of any religious persuasion. , 

In 1918 the Company founded the Salters’ Institute of Indus- 
trial Chemistry which administers a scheme of Fellowships 
and Grants. 

Fellows are ordinarily chosen from among applicants who 
have completed such training in chemistry and allied sciences, 
as is usually associated with an honours degree and which has 
included practice of research sufficient to enable judgment to 
be formed of their powers of initiative. Candidates must also 
produce evidence of character and personal qualities which are 
likely to qualify them for positions of responsibility in the 
technical control of industrial operations. The value of Fellow- 
ships is normally {£250 to £300 per annum, but the Institute 
is prepared to consider applications which might justify a 
higher award. 

A large number of Salters’ Fellows is now employed by 
British manufacturing firms. Grants-in-Aid are awarded to 
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young men and women employed in chemical works in or near 
London, who desire to extend their education for a career in 
chemical industry. By means of this Institute the Salters pre- 
serve their ancient association with the sale of chemicals. 

The wealth that has accumulated during the five centuries 
of the guild’s existence is devoted to this and other laudable 
educational activities and to charitable objects. A reasonable 
proportion is expended in entertaining the Liverymen and fellow 
countrymen of note and this expenditure is amply justified 
if we may judge from the remarks of a distinguished guest, 
who declared that those whose duty called them to outposts 
of the Empire there to suffer hardships and privations were 
often cheered at their lonely camp fires by thoughts of 
the welcome that awaited them on return to their Livery 
Halls. 

During the War bully beef and biscuits washed down by 
chlorinated water were rendered endurable by thoughts of the 
delicate dishes and choice vintages which would again be our 
lot after we had “ beaten the Bosche”’. 


THE FisHMONGERS, No. 4 


Polonius: Do you know me, my lord? 
Hamlet: Excellently well, you are a fishmonger. 


Polonius: Not I, my lord. 
Hamlet: Then I would you were so honest a man. 
— Hamlet. 


In a country of meat-loving people it is a remarkable fact 
that the sellers of fish climbed to such eminence amongst the 
medieval guilds, leaving all the other victualling crafts—except 
the Grocers—far behind them. 

This was doubtless due to the remarkable number of public 
fasts in ancient times and the ecclesiastical ban on the use 
of flesh during Lent even for many years after the Reformation. 

Meat eating without intermission was regarded as productive 
of religious laxity, and Wednesday as well as Friday was a bad 
day for the butchers in old London. 
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Fish eating clothed the citizen with an air of sanctity and 
the sellers of the more saintly article of diet profited accordingly, 
English fish had a high reputation in the most ancient times 
and tradition says that it was the delicious flavour of the 
British oysters which tempted the Romans to cross the Straits 
of Dover. The old records show that all the varieties of fish 
marketed to-day were used by our medieval ancestors and, in 
addition, several species no longer popular, including the whale 
and sturgeon, which were, however, usually reserved for the 
King’s use. Salted whale was a delicacy restricted to the royal 
table! 

The tariff for fish in the time of the first Edward makes 
one’s mouth water. For example, best soles were 3d. a dozen, 
best mackerel 1d. each and fresh oysters 2d. per gallon, whilst 
a dozen eels cost less than a penny. 

The early Fishmongers were a hard-headed lot and the guild 
they founded is remarkable for the fact that in the numerous 
licences and charters which have been granted to them there 
is no reference to any religious or charitable motives influencing 
the formation of the Fellowship. Conspicuous in Fishmongers’ 
Hall stands a statue of St. Peter from the Company’s old barge, 
but there is no evidence that the ancient fraternity was dedicated 
to the Fisherman Apostle or any other saint. The sole object 
of the guild from the outset was the protection of the members 
of the trade from a commercial point of view. 

The Fishmongers were one of the “‘ adulterine guilds ”’ fined 
in 1154 by Henry the Second for carrying on trade as a com- 
munity without a licence, but even at that early date they were 
an ancient body. Indeed the Charter granted them by Edward 
the Third specifically confirms the grants made to the Fishmon- 
gers from time immemorial by the King’s predecessors. 

Already a wealthy body in the fourteenth century we find them 
providing their Royal patron with {40 for his French wars— 
only £1 less than the sum furnished by their great compeers— 
the Mercers. 

The Fishmongers had at first a rival fraternity which was 
styled the Stock Fishmongers. Walworth, the hero of the 
Peasants’ Revolt, belonged to this section of the trade. The 
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stock fishmongers were separated from the rest of the trade by 
Henry VII, but the two branches were reunited by Henry VIII. 
The wrangling already referred to between the victualling and 
manufacturing crafts led to a serious conflict between the Fish- 
mongers and the Skinners on the question of precedence. 

Each guild thought it was better than the other and they 
finally fought the matter out in Cheapside in 1340. There was 
much bloodshed on both sides, and the civic authorities had to 
intervene. The ringleaders on both sides were hanged, but the 
Fishmongers made good their claim to fourth place and the 
Skinners were finally superseded by the Goldsmiths and rele- 
gated, as we shall see, to sixth or seventh place. 

The Fishmongers were from the earliest times one of the best 
organized and most privileged of guilds. They had actual 
jurisdiction over their trade and held a Court, or Hallmote, in 
their old quarters in Bridge Street to settle disputes between 
London fishmongers and foreign merchants. The guildsmen 
paid two marks a year for this privilege and the Company’s 
Bailiff actually had power to withdraw cases affecting members 
of the trade from the ordinary Hustings court to the Guild’s 
own Hallmote. 

The Company has always had its headquarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of London Bridge and has played its part in the 
development of Billingsgate into the largest and most important 
fish market not only in this country but perhaps in the 
world. 

The Company was fortunate in having a Hall bequeathed 
to it in the sixteenth century and when amalgamated to the rival 
fraternity owned several halls in the vicinity. 

One of these halls was leased to the Glaziers’ Company 
and was occupied by that guild up till the Great Fire of London 
which swept away all the Fishmongers’ house property. After 
the fire a hall was built by Jarman, which was replaced by the 
present splendid structure. 

Most of the other Livery Halls are hidden in the narrow 
streets of the City, but Fishmongers’ Hall stands out con- 
spicuously in the heart of London, a monument to the high and 
proud position that the grand old guild has maintained for 
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centuries as a guardian of civic privileges and of the public 
health. 

Conspicuous amongst the many treasures which the great 
Hall houses is the statue of Sir William Walworth, carved in 
English elm. It bears the inscription: 


Brave Walworth, Knight, Lord Mayor yt slew 
Rebellious Tyler in his alarmes 

The King, therefore, did give in lieu 

The Dagger in the City Arms. 


Fourth year of Richard II, 1381. 


This verse perpetuates the old error that the weapon in the 
City Arms is a dagger. The device is really the short Roman 
sword which the early Church adopted as a symbol of St. Paul, 
the patron saint of the City. The sword was chosen as the 
emblem of the Apostle not on account of his militant character 
but to commemorate the fact that his head was struck off with 
a sword which is said to be still preserved in the Convent of 
St. Lisla in Spain. 

Modern historians even deny Walworth the credit for killing 
the traitor. They say that Walworth only intervened in a quarrel 
between Tyler and one of the King’s Squires. Tyler aimed at 
the Lord Mayor a blow which glanced off his suit of mail. 
It was only then that Walworth wounded the rebel leader so 
severely that he was taken in to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
which was, however, no sanctuary in those times, and the 
wounded Tyler was dragged out into Smithfield later in the day 
and beheaded. 

This modern version of the story rather spoils the interest 
in Walworth’s dagger which is carefully preserved by the Com- 
pany in a glass case. 

The Fishmongers’ Company has produced a long line of 
distinguished guildsmen, and, since Walworth’s time, many 
Lord Mayors. 

Amongst its members are many royal personages, including 
King George V himself. The Company has shown a special 
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partiality for admitting great soldiers to its honorary freedom, 
and we find such names as Garibaldi, Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener. 

During the War the Fishmongers rendered conspicuous 
service to the wounded by converting their Hall into a Red Cross 
Hospital. 

Like its peers, the Fishmongers’ Company devotes a large 
amount of its great revenue to educational institutions, including 
its famous Grammar School at Holt, but, unlike some of 
the other members of the Big Twelve, it maintains close touch 
with the trade from which it derives its name. 

Under powers conferred by its charter from James the First 
and the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act, the Company 
sends to Billingsgate inspectors known as “ fishmeters ” who 
have powers to seize and destroy unwholesome or immature fish. 
The Company has also Statutory powers which give it con- 
siderable control over not only freshwater fisheries but lobster 
and crab catching on the coasts. Oyster beds are supervised 
and the Fishmongers’ Company has power to prevent the 
sale of oysters from tainted or polluted sources to the public. 

A curious association of this great guild with politics, sport, 
and the theatrical profession is preserved in the trust which the 
Fishmongers administer 1n connection with the annual race 
for Doggett’s coat and badge. 

A Drury Lane comedian called Doggett was so staunch a 
Whig that on the first anniversary of George the First’s accession 
to the throne he gave a prize of a coat and silver badge to be 
rowed for by six young watermen from the Swan at London 
Bridge to the Swan at Chelsea. When he died the Fishmongers’ 
Company, which was then as strong in Whig sympathies as the 
Merchant Taylors were Tory, accepted a provision in the actor's 
will to perpetuate this sporting event, which is probably the 
oldest boat race in England. Barring the War years, when the 
young Thames watermen were wearing another coat and another 
badge, the contest has taken place annually in August for over 
two hundred years. 

This trust is noteworthy, as it is the only association of a 
Livery Company with a sporting fixture. The old guildsmen 
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used to hunt, shoot and fish, and doubtless played games, but 
they appear to have done little to foster competition in the 
national pastimes. 

In this, as in other directions, the Fishmongers’ Company 
stands out amongst its fellows. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Furs, FANCY ARTICLES AND FELT 


Unto Adam also and his wife did the Lord God make coats 
of skins and clothed them.—Genests 3. 21. 


Ir Society was founded upon cloth, furs soon began to rival, 
or adorn, it, in the dress of medieval times. As wealth increased 
head-dresses became more elaborate, and personal adornment 
was given more attention, so that the tradesmen who sold the 
coveted pelts and expensive fancy articles attained power and 
position. 

They formed the two great Fraternities of Skinners and 
Haberdashers, which, together with the minor brotherhood 
of Feltmakers, will be considered in this chapter. 

The Feltmakers are a daughter Company of the Haberdashers 
and are conveniently considered with their parent. 


THE SKINNERS, No. 6 or 7 


The skins of various animals played a great part in the 
clothing of our early ancestors. Their employment was jealously 
restricted, as by a statute of Edward III, the wearing of fur 
was only permissible to royalty, the nobility, and persons who 
gave at least {100 a year to the Church. 

The craftsmen who prepared and sold the admired kind of 
apparel called themselves Skinners and they must have had 4 
profitable trade in the days when kings and queens, lords and 
ladies vied with each other in the wearing of sables and other 
costly furs. 

To-day the ermine of the Judges, the musquash of the 
Aldermen and the rabbit of lesser civic dignitaries and ° 
the Bachelor of Arts are a relic of the days when the wearing 
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of fur was evidence of rank and position. In these decadent 
times fur coats and fur collars have fallen into disfavour in this 
country for male attire, but on the Continent fur garments 
are still very popular. 

The fair sex have however, made up for any defections 
from the wearing of furs on the part of their sot-disant lords 
and masters. 

No woman considers her wardrobe complete without a fur 
coat, and it is generally regarded as a symbol of respectability. 
In the early days of the Skinners’ Company the law insisted that 
the wearing of costly furs should be restricted to ladies of 
blameless or at least noble birth. No woman of easy virtue 
could wear any fur other than the wool of lambs or the fur of 
rabbits. 

In the Middle Ages it was undoubtedly one of the leading 
industries, as evidenced by the fact that the members of the 
trade were already so prosperous that they were in a position 
to obtain a Charter from Edward III with a select few of what 
are now the Twelve Great Companies. 

The first Charter refers to the Furriers merely as the 
Mistery of Skinners, and it was left to Richard the Second to 
constitute the Master, Wardens, Brethren and Sisters into a 
religious fraternity dedicated to the Precious Body of Christ. 
This Charter gave the Skinners the unusual privilege of holding 
a procession annually on the Feast of Corpus Christi. Stow 
describes this procession through the principal streets of the 
city. It was evidently a stately ceremonial, in which were 
borne more than a hundred costly garnished torches of wax 
followed by more than two hundred clerks and priests wearing 
their surplices and copes and chanting hymns and psalms. 
The clerics were followed by the Sheriffs and various civic 
officials ‘‘ the Council of the City, the Mayor and Aldermen in 
scarlet and then the Skinners in their best liveries.” 

Notwithstanding the changes brought about by the Reforma- 
tion, the Skinners have maintained the celebration of their 
ancient privilege. On the Feast of Corpus Christi the members 
of the Company still meet in their Hall and after electing the 
Master and Wardens for the ensuing year, proceed in 
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procession through the streets to church but, nowadays, instead 
of wax candles the Court and Livery carry the quaint little 
bouquets of flowers which are still so popular in city ceremonial. 

The traditional method of electing the Master of the Com- 
pany is curious. A cap is brought into the Hall and tried on 
several persons and finally on the Senior Warden, whom it fits 
exactly. He is thereupon nominated Master for the ensuing year. 
From Plantagenet to Tudor the Skinners have attracted an 
unusual amount of Court favour. Seven kings and nearly as 
many queens have become members of their great fellowship. 

Perhaps on this account they suffered from swelled heads 
and we have already mentioned how, like the feudal nobles who 
were such friends of theirs, they fought a battle for supremacy 
with the equally truculent Fishmongers. 

Their next quarrel was with the Merchant Taylors, but in 
this instance wiser counsels prevailed and there was no recourse 
to arms. The Lord Mayor was asked to arbitrate and delivered 
a true judgment of Solomon. His Lordship decided that 
the Companies ‘should dine each other together at their 
respective Halls, the Taylors with the Skinners on the Vigil 
of Corpus Christi and the Skinners with the Taylors on the 
Feast of St. John the Baptist; and as to precedence each was to 
take that on each alternate year, save that a Mayor of either 
should give that Company precedence in his year of office.” 
The decision was accepted and has been loyally observed ever 
since. The dinners are exchanged to this day, and the rival 
Companies are now the best of friends and toast the prosperity 
of each other with the utmost heartiness. They love to recall 
the incident, and at their joint expense have comme morated 
it by a fine fresco in the Royal Exchange. 

Up till Tudor days we find the Skinners actively e ngaged 
in the protection of their trade and vigorously protesting 
against ‘‘ skins and furs of the breed of England ”’ bei ng exported 
from this country. They do not appear to have been successful 
but this period marks a great epoch in their history, as Sir 
Andrew Judd, a Skinner, who was Master of the Company no 
fewer than six times, and Lord Mayor in 1550, founded Ton- 
bridge School and left it to the management of the Company. 
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Under the Stuarts the Company had a bad time and Charles 
I actually confiscated their property. They must have been glad 
to see the fall of the dynasty and have given a hearty welcome 
to William and Mary, who reinstated them in their ancient 
rights and privileges. 

Even Royal favour could not, however, restore their connec- 
tion with their ancient craft and for a couple of centuries the 
Skinners have completely lost touch with the fur trade. They 
do continue to assist in technical education with regard to the 
leather trade but that is not quite the same thing. The Skinners’ 
Company has ceased to be a craft guild in any sense of the word, 
but the flourishing condition of its great public school at Ton- 
bridge and its other educational establishments elsewhere show 
that the Skinners of to-day are as keen on the encouragement 
of learning as their great forebears, Judd and Cass. 

The way in which both the vast corporate and trust funds 
are applied to public and charitable causes abundantly justifies 
the confidence of those generous-hearted benefactors who en- 
trusted to the Fraternity of Corpus Christi the adminstration 
of the schemes which they had devised for the benefit of future 
generations. 


THE HABERDASHERS, No. 8 


A haberdasher and a carpenter, 

A weaver, a dyer and a tapiser, 

Were all y-clothed in a livery 

Of a solemn and great fraternity. 

Full fresh and new their gear y-piked was, 

Their knives were shaped not with brass, 

But all with silver wrought full clean and well 

Their girdles and their pouches every del. 

Well seemed each of them a fair burgess 

To sitten in a Guild Hall on the dais, 

Every for the wisdom that he can 

Was shapely for to be an alderman. 
—Chaucer’s ‘* Canterbury Tales.” 


The haberdasher is defined in the dictionaries as a dealer in 
small articles of dress, and if the reader had strolled down 
Cheapside in medieval times, he would have found, side by 
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side with the booths of the mercers, stalls on which laces of 
red leather, bright-coloured ribbons, and various small articles 
of apparel were displayed. These shops belonged to the Breth- 
ren of St. Nicholas, who were also styled Milaners, as they im- 
ported their wares from Milan, which at that time was the 
Capital of Fashion and set the standard just as Paris does to- 
day, in matters of feminine taste and elegance. On other stalls 
he would have found hats and caps of various shapes and sizes 
and of every colour in the rainbow. 

These stalls belonged to the Hurrers or Cappers of the Frater- 
nity of St. Catherine who were the predecessors of the modern 
hatter and milliner. The two guilds flourished separately, and 
the trade was regarded of such importance that as shown by the 
above quotation Chaucer introduced a haberdasher amongst his 
pilgrims. 

The Fraternity of St. Catherine was the first to secure royal 
favour, and received a charter from Henry VI, but with the 
advent of the Tudors the two branches of the trade were united 
under the imposing title of ‘Merchant Haberdashers”’. Bluff 
King Hal removed the prefix ‘‘merchant” and the Company 
has been known as the Haberdashers pur et simple ever since. 

The medieval Haberdashers deserved all the honours that 
came their way, as they introduced pins to the English market. 
Before they started to import pins the ladies of England were — 
forced to employ skewers made from thorns or whittled sticks. 
The new commodity was an immediate success, and the imports 
of pins from Italy and France rose to the annual amount of 
£60,000, probably the equivalent of nearly half a million in 
modern money. 

Naturally the novelty was sold at a high price, and only the 
ladies of the Court and the wives of the City merchants—who 
were already their peers—could afford to use them. In order 
to provide them with the new—but expensive—luxury, indul- 
gent husbands began to give their wives a special allowance 
for the purpose. This was called ‘Pin Money”. In course of 
time pins became cheap and common, but the name stuck, and 
wives in the twentieth century have to thank the Haberdashers 
of the fourteenth for the introduction of a term still in every 
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day use to describe the allowance they receive for expenditure 
on their own fancies. 

One of the most remarkable things in the history of the Haber- 
dashers is the development of their trade in Tudor times. In 
the days of Edward VI there were scarcely a dozen “‘ milliners’ ”’ 
shops in the city, but by the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
the whole of the thoroughfares connecting the cities of London 
and Westminster were crowded with haberdashers’ booths. 
Instead of the small store of articles I have referred to in my 
opening paragraphs, the Elizabethan haberdashers’ shops com- 
pared favourably with certain modern stores in the variety of 
their wares. They displayed gloves from France and Spain, 
kerseys of Flemish dye, brooches from Venice, daggers, swords, 
knives and girdles from Spain, and a great variety of furbelows, 
and glass, steel and metal knick-knacks, and even dolls, all from 
various continental looms and workshops. It is curious how 
history repeats itself. To-day we are complaining of importing 
cheap articles from continental countries instead of spending 
our money on British or at any rate Empire products. 

In the days of good Queen Bess we find a writer voicing 
the opinion of many people in this year of grace. He says, ‘I 
marvel no man taketh heed to it, what number of trifles cometh 
hither from beyond the seas that we might either clear spare or 
else make within our own realm for the which we either pay 
inestimable treasure every year or else exchange substantial 
wares and necessaries for them, for the which we might receive 
great treasure.” 

The Haberdashers’ Company is almost alone amongst the 
Big Twelve in maintaining its interests in civic affairs. 

Of recent years it has given to the City two of its most brilliant 
Lord Mayors, Sir George Wyatt Truscott, the adored doyen 
of the Court of Aldermen, and Lord Wakefield of Hythe. 

The latter nobleman has played a very great part in furthering 
almost every kind of good work in the city. He is the fairy god- 
father of the City Territorial Regiments, he has given the City 
Special Constabulary their Mess, and presented to Toc H 
the house at Poperinghe so well remembered by all who served 
in Belgium during the War. His labours have been untiring 
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to promote not only aviation in all its branches, but all kinds 
of sport. Every deserving charity receives his help, and indeed 
in the long and distinguished roll of Citizens and Haber- 
dashers of London, there is none more noteworthy than the 
great-hearted Wakefield. 

Not even Robert Aske, who founded the famous schools, 
which still bear his name, and which were conducted with 
such ability by the Haberdashers until comparatively recent times. 
The Aske Trust also provided almshouses, which have been 
wisely pulled down, and the funds realized by the sale capitalized 
as pensions. Indeed, the Corporation and the other Companies 
would be wise to follow the example of the Haberdashers and 
grant pensions to decayed dependants enabling them to live 
with their friends instead of housing them in buildings which, 
however picturesque, bear the stigma of pauperism. 

The Haberdashers played their part in the Great War, and 
are not a little proud of their beadle. 

‘“‘T call that man a glorious fellow,” said a famous general 
visiting Haberdashers’ Hall in 1919. He pointed to the beadle 
and continued, ‘‘Do you know he is a general? He has had a 
wonderful career. He served twenty-one years in the Army. 
Then he became beadle of the Haberdashers’ Company. Then 
he went to the War and became a Brigadier-General, and now 
he is back again as a beadle. There never was a beadle with 
such a record. It is a great honour to the Company to have so 
remarkable a man in its service. It makes me feel proud to 
look at him.” 


THE FELTMAKERS, No. 64 


There are very few moments in a man’s existence when he 
experiences so much ludicrous distress, or meets with so little 
charitable commiseration, as when he is in pursuit of his own hat. 


— Dickens. 


The great guild of Haberdashers was united with the smaller 
fraternity of Hatters in 1501, but early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a number of Liverymen who were engaged in the manufac- 
ture of felt hats thought it would be to their advantage to 
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establish a separate Company and succeeded in obtaining a 
Charter from James the First, incorporating them as the Master 
Wardens and Commonalty of the Art and Mistery of Felt- 
makers of London. 

Felt is a substance made by the matting together of the 
fibres of fur or wool as the result of special treatment combined 
with rolling and pressure. 

Felt has been made and used from the most remote antiquity, 
and indeed, considering the simplicity of the material and 
the readiness with which wool “‘felts”, there is no doubt that 
it was known long before woven fabrics. From time immemorial 
it has been employed for clothing and tent covers by the tribes 
of Central Asia, and at the present day is in extensive use among 
the Circassian, Armenian and Tartar tribes. Felt is mentioned 
by Pliny and by Xenophon, and Marco Polo describes its 
manufacture and applications in Asia. 

Christian tradition, however, ascribes the discovery of the 
process of felting to St. Clement, who when he was tramping 
about the country found the cobble-stones trying to his feet. 

He conceived the idea of putting some rabbits’ fur between 
the sandals and the soles of his feet. When he arrived at his 
journey’s end he was surprised to find that with the heat of 
his feet and the pressure in walking, the fur had turned into 
a solid substance. The saint was evidently possessed of con- 
siderable worldly wisdom, and carried out experiments which 
resulted in the production of the substance to which the early 
hatmakers owed their trade. 

St. Clement is believed to have been adopted as the patron 
saint of the Feltmakers, but as was usual in the Stuart Charters, 
there is no mention of the saint in the original Charter, or 
in a subsequent Charter granted by Charles II. It is certain, 
however, that the annual festival of the hat trade used to be held 
on St. Clement’s Day, November 23rd. 

Their Charters gave the Feltmakers very complete control 
over the manufacture of hats and felt. It was prescribed that 
no person could be employed as a journeyman feltmaker until 
he had served an apprenticeship of seven years, and the number 
of persons entering the trade was limited by preventing any 
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master workman from taking more than two apprentices or for 
a less term than seven years. 

The Masters and Wardens had the right and privilege of 
seizing and destroying all hats of foreign manufacture and we 
find a notice in the London Gazette of March 16, 1673, recording 
that large quantities of imported hats were openly burnt, not 
only in Woolchurch Market Place in London, but in the Market 
Place at Rye! 

Journeymen hatters enjoy a curious privilege. They are 
always referred to in the trade as ‘“‘gentlemen”. Tradition has 
it that this title was given to them by Queen Elizabeth. On one 
of Her Majesty’s visits to the City she was welcomed on Holborn 
Hill by ‘‘a great congregation of well-dressed men wearing 
polished beaver hats”. They were hatters drawn from Black- 
friars and Southwark. The Virgin Queen, who had always 
an eye for smart looking men, was so struck by their “superior 
bearing”. and lusty loyalty that she enquired of an equerry 
who those “gentlemen” were. On being informed she replied, 
“‘then such journeymen must be gentlemen.” 

What foundation there is for this story it is impossible to 
say, but it is certainly a fact that the journeyman hatter is 
always described as a ‘“‘gentleman” in the trade. For instance, 
when a message is sent to an employer by the journeymen, their 
representative who is styled ‘“‘The Constable” always prefaces 
his remarks with the expression ‘‘The gentlemen desire me 
tosay...” 

The Feltmakers continued to flourish in the eighteenth 
century. George the Third gave them a confirmatory Charter 
and the Court of Common Council enacted that all persons 
carrying on the trade of hatter must become freemen of the 
Feltmakers’ Company. 

A Livery was granted to the Company by the Court of 
Aldermen in 1733 and increased to 60 in 1787. 

The introduction of the silk hat early in the nineteenth 
century was a blow to the feltmakers. The silk used 
was at first a plush made in England, but it was soon re- 
placed by a French variety made in the Rhine Provinces of 
France. 
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Modern felt hats are made from both fur and wool. The 
finer and more expensive varieties are made entirely from 
rabbits’ fur largely imported from Australia. Cheaper qualities 
consist of a mixture of fur and wool, but the cheapest hats 
are made entirely from wool. 

Until comparatively recently these matters did not, however, 
concern the Company, which had completely lost control of 
the hat trade for more than a century. A determined effort 
has, however, been made to bring the Company into direct 
contact with the felt industry. The Company is now endeavour- 
ing to replace control by encouragement through developing 
technical instruction in the craft. 

The Company is fortunate in having some very influential 
men on its Court including the heads of a number of prominent 
firms in the hat and allied trades. Its membership has gone 
forward by leaps and bounds, and it has now a Livery of no fewer 
than 233 members. Where all have worked so hard it is invidious 
to mention names, but much is due to prominent citizens 
such as Major Richard Rigg, Sir Louis Newton, Mr. J. J. 
Edwards and Sir Richard Sennett, who have been most active 
in recruiting suitable new members. 

In 1918 the Feltmakers’ Masonic Lodge was consecrated with 
Alderman Sir Louis Newton as its first master. Sir Louis was 
the first Feltmaker to attain the Civic chair, but judging from 
the great interest that the Feltmakers’ Company now takes 
in civic affairs the learned Alderman is by no means likely to 
be the last. 


CHAPTER XIX 
GOLD, SILVER AND IRON 


Gold is for the mistress—silver for the maid, 
Copper for the craftsman cunning at his trade, 
‘*Good,” said the Baron, sitting in his hall, 
‘But IJron—Cold Iron—is master of them all.” 


— Kipling. 


THE next group of guilds is composed of two Fraternities 
who worked in gold and silver and a third great Fellowship 
which believed that gold, silver and the other metals were all 
very well in their way, but that one—cold iron—was “ master 
of them all”. 


THE GOLDsMITHS, No. 5 


Of course, you have read that St. Dunstan was bred 
A goldsmith, and never quite gave up the trade! 
The Company—richest in London, ’tis said— 
Acknowledge him still as their Patron and Head. 


These lines from the Ingoldsby Legends indicate that the 
Goldsmiths, unlike their great friends the Fishmongers, have 
always associated themselves with a saintly patron, and as we 
have seen in the chapter on pageantry, have delighted to recall 
the way in which St. Dunstan is reputed to have twisted the 
devil’s nose with his goldsmith’s tongs. 

Indeed, we meet the Saintly Craftsman at every turn in the 
records of the Company. The London Goldsmiths feasted 
St. Dunstan’s Day, had their chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
dedicated to St. Dunstan and decorated their Hall with costly 
tapestry from Flanders depicting the exploits of the Monk of 
Glastonbury. 
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There was a St. Dunstan’s Cup in which the guildsmen drank 
to his memory, and a wonderful silver gilt statue of the saint 
encrusted with precious stones which surmounted the screen in 
the Company’s Livery Hall. 

With the Reformation the Goldsmiths had to moderate their 
devotion to their patron. They pulled down the statue, picked 
out the gems and melted down the metal “ to the most profit 
of the house”. But they still honour the craftsman saint. One 
of their most cherished possessions is a picture by Giulio Romano 
which shows in the foreground the saint richly robed and bear- 
ing not tongs but a crozier, whilst in the background we see him 
dealing in the traditional manner with the Father of Evil to the 
admiration of the Heavenly host! 

The Company is coeval with the four senior guilds, and has 
enjoyed an equal amount of royal favour. 

There is no doubt that in ancient days the Goldsmith, as 
a worker in precious metals, attracted more interest than the 
mere artificer in less valuable material. Edward I gave them 
powers of assay and of search, whilst the third Edward granted 
them their first Charter of incorporation. The Company rapidly 
rose to wealth and importance and its members became noted 
for their hospitality and gaiety. The nobility and gentry began 
to entrust their surplus cash to the strong coffers of the Gold- 
smiths but the happiness of some of their members seems to 
have been alloyed by the waywardness of their wives. 

It may have been a goldsmith who, hurrying along the 
street, was met by another guildsman who said to him, ‘‘ Whither 
away, my friend, in such haste?” ‘‘I seek the apothecary, 
good sir, as I like not the look of my lady wife.” ‘‘Prithee 
then, I will accompany thee, for I cannot abide the sight of 
mine.” 

Shakespeare, it has been suggested, was thinking more of 
Cheapside, where the goldsmiths had their shops, than the 
Forest of Arden when he placed the following words in the 
mouth of Jacques: 

“You are full of pretty answers; have you not been 
acquainted with goldsmiths’ wives and conned them out of 
rings?” 
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The goldsmith, with his capital of the precious metal, became 
first a pawnbroker and then a banker. 

That old gossip Pepys tells us how he told Mr. Coventry 
of the complaints which he “met every day about our treasurer’s 
or his people paying no money but at the goldsmiths’ shops 
where they are forced to pay fifteen or sometimes twenty per 
cent for their money. Nor is it likely that the treasurer (at least 
his people) will suffer Maywell, the goldsmith, to go away 
with £10,000 per annum, as he do now get, by making people 
pay after this manner for their money.” 

To the enterprise of the Goldsmiths belongs the credit of 
developing out of this custom of cash deposits the modern 
system of banking, with its bank notes and cheque books. 
It was but a step for the seventeenth-century Goldsmith to 
discover that, as his promises to pay passed from hand to hand 
as equivalent to gold lodged in his strong rooms, he might issue 
promissory notes on the strength of his own good name backed 
with the fact that he belonged to a great and powerful Fra- 
ternity. Messrs. Child & Co., the ancient firm of bankers who 
stored their ledgers in old Temple Bar, were founded by 
Captain Sir Francis Child, an apprentice of William Wheeler, 
a goldsmith banker. Following the best City tradition, Child 
married his master’s daughter, and may be regarded as the 
father of modern banking. Child & Co., now part of the great 
firm of Glyn Mills & Co., have in their possession an inventory 
of jewellery and precious stones sold by them so comparatively 
recently as 1676. 

The Goldsmiths when they became bankers, did not develop 
swelled heads and forget they were craftsmen. Their powers 
in connection with the manufacture and sale of gold and silver, 
conferred by various Sovereigns and confirmed by many Acts 
of Parliament, have been religiously observed and the Company 
has continued without interruption the supervision and hall- 
marking of gold and silver plate. The expression ‘‘ Hall-marked ” 
Owes its origin to marking at Goldsmiths’ Hall. 

The importance of maintaining definite standards of fineness 
for wares of gold and silver, as well as for the coinage, has 
always been recognized, and the administration of the control 
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necessary to secure that object has been entrusted to the Com- 
pany, for the protection alike of the public and of honest traders. 
This public duty has been, and still is, performed by the Com- 
pany without cost to the State or profit to the Company—which 
is prohibited from charging more than sufficient to cover the 
expenses of the Assay Office, maintained for the examination 
and marking of wares, and, in fact, makes a considerable yearly 
loss in the conduct of that office. 

The law requires that gold and silver plate shall not be sold 
until it has been Hall-marked, and that manufacturers and 
importers of plate shall bring their goods to the Assay Office to 
be assayed, and, if found up to standard, marked with the 
prescribed marks for Gold of 22, 18, 15, 12 or 9 carats, or 
for sterling (925), or new sterling (-958) silver, as the case 
may be. 

In addition to marks denoting the standard, date and maker, 
all plate marked at Goldsmiths’ Hall—except foreign plate 
imported since 1904, which bears the sign of the constellation 
Leo—is marked with the Leopard’s Head, the oldest of Hall- 
marks in origin, probably taken from the Royal Arms, and 
described in the charter of 1327 as ‘‘a stamp of a punction with 
a leopard’s head as of ancient times it was ordained ”. 

The Company is authorized to prosecute offenders against 
the Plate Laws who are guilty of forging Hall-marks, transposing 
Hall-marks from one ware to another, making unauthorized 
additions to Hall-marked wares, or selling wares below standard 
or unmarked. 

In this relation the Company on one occasion reported that 
plate marked and sold as Georgian silver was of modern make. 
The manufacturer of this ‘‘old silver” was promptly prosecuted, 
sentenced to imprisonment, his dies being handed over to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company and his stock of spurious ware melted 
down and sold to defray the costs of the prosecution. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company, in addition to its responsibility 
with regard to ‘‘Hall-marking”, is entrusted with a very 1m- 
portant public duty in connection with the coin of the realm. 
It is called ‘‘ The Trial of the Pyx”, and there is reason to believe 
that it had its origin in Saxon if not Roman times. A prescribed 
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number of coins from the Royal Mint—and since 1900 from the 
Overseas Branch Mints as well—are placed in a ‘‘ Pyx” or Mint 
box and examined by a Jury of Goldsmiths to ascertain if the 
coins are of the proper weight and composed of metal of the 
proper degree of fineness. In olden days the King occasionally 
presided in person at these Trials, for instance in 1669 King 
Charles II was present—but nowadays the jury is sworn by the 
King’s Remembrancer, who receives and records the verdicts 
which are published in the London Gazette. 

The reproach levelled at a few of the City Companies that they 
have lost touch with the trades which they formerly controlled, 
certainly cannot be directed against the Goldsmiths. Through 
its Assay Office and ‘‘Hall-marking” the Company is in the 
closest touch with the Gold and Silver Trade. Members of 
the Trade are readily admitted to its freedom, and at least one- 
fifth of its governing body is composed of practical gold and 
silver smiths. 

Even from a brief sketch such as the foregoing, the reader will 
accept the claim of the Company’s learned Clerk that the Guild 
of Goldsmiths ‘‘can claim a long and honourable record of 
public service extending far beyond its own members and even 
world wide in its influence.” 


Tue IRONMONGERS, No. 10 


The medieval ironmonger was not a shop-keeper who sold zinc 
baths, tin kettles, locks and keys and other miscellaneous metal 
articles. He was a merchant who made iron, and sold it in bars 
and rods, and in horse shoes and cart tyres. He flourished in the 
City in the Middle Ages because London was the nearest town 
of any importance to what was then the centre of the iron fields 
of England—the Weald of Sussex. 

When I look down on that glorious plain I often think how 
fortunate it is that the beautiful Sussex has no coal seams. As 
recently as the middle of the seventeenth century, the county 
bristled with works and forges employing 50,000 men, and sup- 
plying the military and naval forces with the bulk of the ordnance 
for the national defence. 
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The old-time furnaces were fed from the local forests, but 
the discovery of coal side by side with iron stone in the Northern 
and Midland shires led to the diversion of the iron and steel 
industry elsewhere and saved sweet Sussex from developing 
into the ‘‘ Black Country”. 

What an escape for those of us who love the 


Bare slopes where chasing shadows skim 
And through the gaps revealed 

Belt upon belt, the wooded, dim 

Blue goodness of the Weald. 


As far back as the reign of Edward the First, the Ironmongers 
were established in the neighbourhood of the Lane off Cheap- 
side which still bears their name, but they soon migrated to 
Fenchurch Street, nearer the river, and where their forges were 
less likely to cause offence to their fellow citizens. Here the 
Company found they occupied the house of the leading parish- 
ioner of All Hallows, Staining, and that they were expected to 
replace him as supporters of the parish church. 

The Ironmongers were apparently formed into a guild quite 
early in their history and regarded as a very important commer- 
cial body in the City, as by 1348 they were entitled to send as 
many as four representatives to the Common Council. They 
did not, however, seek incorporation until 1463. Six years later 
they were in such a leading position amongst the civic community 
that they supplied no fewer than forty guards for the City 
gates. 

In their first Charter there is no reference to a religious side 
to their fraternity, but they may have been dedicated to the 
Body and Blood of Christ like the Salters and Skinners, as we 
find the Yeomanry of the Company in 1493 petitioning the 
master and wardens of the Court of Livery for permission to 
collect from their brethren 8d. a year and compel them to “‘attend 
the mass of Corpus Christi along with the Livery and to offer 
a penny each.” 

At some subsequent date in their history they adopted St. 
Lawrence as their patron, and in their fine old Hall in Fenchurch 
Street there was a statue of St. Lawrence who was represented 
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holding in his hand a grid-iron, the emblem of his martyrdom. 
It says something for the faith in forgiveness of human nature 
that a Guild of Ironmongers should have chosen for their 
patron a holy man who was done to death by an instrument 
fashioned by an early member of their craft. 

After their incorporation the Ironmongers throve mightily, 
and rapidly rose in wealth and importance. We find them 
taking an important part in the pageantry with which the City 
greeted Ann Boleyn when she came to London from Greenwich 
for her coronation. 

It is difficult to understand why they were so loyal, as Henry 
the Eighth robbed them right and left. In 1523 they had to 
sell and pawn their plate and hand over all the cash they had to 
meet their quota of £20,000 which the King had peremptorily 
demanded from the City. About twenty years later they had 
to pledge their plate to enable them to provide ten billmen and 
four archers fully accoutred for the expedition to Boulogne. 

Queen Elizabeth treated the Company no better than her 
father, and when the guild told her they had not the money to 
meet her exacting demands we find the imperious lady telling 
them to borrow it! Yet they went on supplying men-at-arms 
and seamen fully equipped for the Queen’s service and contri- 
buted towards ten ships of war and a pinnace for the defence 
of the realm. Their loyalty to the Crown lasted throughout the 
Tudor period, but they made a stand against the cruel exactions 
of the Stuarts, and sided with the Parliament. 

The early Ironmongers were not only keen on pageantry but 
on plays, as we find it recorded in 1409 that the first Ironmonger 
who filled the chair of Lord Mayor produced ‘‘a great play at 
Skinners’ Hall which lasted eight days, and was of matter 
from the Creation of the World; the most part of all the 
Estates of England were there to behold it.” The scope of 
this production must make even many modern “ producers ” 
feel envious. 

The government of the Ironmongers’ Company is unique 
amongst the City Guilds. Instead of a Court of Assistants the 
governing authority consists of the whole body of the Livery. 
There is, in addition, a body of freemen known as the Yeomanry. 
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In view of this curious arrangement the Livery of the Company 
only consists of thirty-three members, as contrasted with 375 
in the Haberdashers’ Company and no less than 395 in the 
Loriners. 

The Ironmongers had their first Hall in Fenchurch Street. 
It was built in 1587 and escaped the Great Fire. It was rebuilt in 
1750 and contained the statue of St. Lawrence to which we have 
referred. 

The statue and many other treasures were lost when the Hall 
was completely destroyed by German aircraft on July 7th, 
1917. After the War the Company decided to change its quarters 
again and sold the site they had occupied for more than three 
hundred years. They decided to erect their new Hall in Shaftes- 
bury Place, Aldersgate Street, which has historic associations 
with the Ironmongers’ Company, as one of its former masters 
was responsible—in the early part of the seventeenth century 
—for reclaiming the marsh which existed in the neighbourhood 
of Aldersgate. A portion of this old marsh was discovered 
during the excavations for the erection of the new Hall which 
now stands literally on ground laid down by a former master 
of the Company. 

This great guild administers a large amount of charitable 
bequests. Indeed its trust income is as large, or larger, than its 
corporate income. 

The most curious of the bequests made to the Company was 
a large sum for the redemption of British slaves in Turkey! 
There are no longer any slaves to redeem, so the Courts have 
directed that the fund should be devoted to the poor of the guild 
and the benefit of charity schools. It is interesting however to 
recall that just on two hundred years ago no fewer than 135 
Britons, including nine commanders of vessels, were rescued from 
slavery ‘‘in Barbary” by means of the bequest of a benevolent 
Ironmonger. 

The Ironmongers pride themselves on the fact that they 
produced Lord Mayor William Beckford, who had the courage 
to speak out to George the Third at a period of great political 
excitement, and has been honoured with a monument at Guild- 
hall in consequence. 
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Nowadays the Company has lost complete touch with the 
iron trade, but it continues its work as a great benevolent 
institution. 

No one can dispute the statement made to the Royal Com- 
mission that the philanthropic and charitable affairs of the 
Company are conducted by a body of men especially qualified 
to deal with every side of public and commercial administration. 

The Court is now—as it was in 1880—composed of naval 
and military officers, legal and medical men, bankers, merchants 
and landed proprietors, who transact the Company’s business 
with a minimum of official routine and unnecessary expense. 

It would be indeed a misfortune if the interests of those 
dependent on the Company’s benefactors were transferred to 
the tender mercies of a Government department. 


THE GOLD AND SILVER Wyre Drawers, No. 81 


Moses made the ephod of gold, blue and purple and scarlet and 
fine twined linen. And they did beat the gold into thin plates and 
cut it into wires, to work in the blue, and in the purple and in the 
scarlet and in the fine linen with cunning work. 


—Exodus xxxtx. 3. 


The blending of gold and silver with textile fabrics is an ancient 
practice closely associated with the craft of the goldsmith, 
so that this interesting and elegant craft is best considered in 
this chapter. The use of cut wire for ornamentation goes 
back, as recorded in the above text, to the days of Moses, 
and can be traced back through the Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans to the Anglo-Saxons. 

The art attained a high standard of perfection in India and 
the East, but it is generally agreed that the German craftsmen 
at Nuremberg and Augsburg were the first to draw the precious 
metals into wire. 

In medieval times girdles of gold and silver lace and head 
dresses enclosed in a network of gold and silver thread were 
the fashion, and workers from the Continent seem to have 
settled in London and founded an industry which flourished 
during the Tudor period. 
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The accession of the first Stuart brought trouble to the 
trade. 

The manufacture of gold and silver thread was made the 
subject of a monopoly, and under a Royal edict all persons 
were forbidden to buy or sell such material unless it was sealed 
by the Royal patentees ‘‘on pain of fine or corporal punish- 
ment.’’ A Charter was granted to the Craft and then withdrawn 
on the excuse that the use of gold and silver for mere purposes 
of ornamentation involved the wasteful consumption of bullion 
and consequent diminution of coinage. 

It was not till 1693 that the Gold and Silver Wyre Drawers 
attained their long looked-for Royal Charter from William and 


As in other instances, incorporation did not bring the hoped- 
for prosperity and although the Company secured a Livery of 
roo in 1780 its first prosperity did not survive the eighteenth 
century. 

The pretty and costly products of the Gold and Silver Wyre 
Drawers went out of fashion at the beginning of the last century 
and the condition of the craft went from bad to worse until 
1879, when a tide of improvement set in. 

New requirements arose for gold and silver lace, threads, 
fringes, cords and braids. The demand for their use in naval 
and military uniforms and accoutrements, civic and masonic 
regalia, and ecclesiastical and other embroideries revived, and 
it is satisfactory to note that the British-made article has not 
only been able to hold its own against continental competition, 
but is regarded throughout the world as pre-eminently the best. 
The result has been that large numbers of persons, including 
many disabled ex-Service men, are employed in the industry 
to-day. 

With the revival of the trade has come a great accession of 
strength to the Company. 

Many Aldermen, Sheriffs and prominent citizens have 
joined the Guild, which has become a powerful influence in 
civic life under the wise guidance of its Clerk, the distinguished 
antiquarian, Mr. A. Charles Knight. 

Notwithstanding its limited endowments the Company has 
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closely associated itself with the trade, and most of the leading 
men engaged in it are members of the Guild; indeed, all 
branches of the industry as carried on at the present time in 
this country are represented on the governing body of the 
Society. 

The Company jealously guards its privileges, for as late as 
1826 its Court took action against certain offenders against 
its by-laws, and even in 1873 the Clerk was instructed to 
institute legal proceedings against a member of the industry. 

Although it is not considered expedient to exercise them, 
the Company is at pains to emphasize the fact that it has not 
relinquished any part of its controlling, searching, or other 
powers. 

The fraternity has on several occasions taken part in the 
Lord Mayor’s Pageant; the first being in 1885, and the last 
in 1926, and on more than one occasion has made a feature 
of trophy cars illustrative of the various processes in the manu- 
facture of gold and silver wire. 

In 1912 the Company enrolled an American citizen, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, as a member, and in 1918 presented him with 
an address in appreciation of his work as organizer of the 
Commission of Relief in Belgium and Food Administrator of 
the United States. In the picturesque phraseology of Mr. 
Hoover’s countrymen the Gold and Silver Wyre Drawers of 
to-day are “‘real live wires”. 


CHAPTER XX 
‘THE TRADE” 


Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold 

But belly, God send thee good ale enough 
Whether it be new or old. 


—Bishop Still, circa 1543. 


Fill every beaker up, my men, pour forth the cheering wine, 
There’s life and strength in every drop—thanksgiving to the 
vine! 


—Albert Gorton Greene. 


Wuat is now known as “The Trade” is well represented 
amongst the guilds of old London. At the head of this important 
section of the victualling crafts stands the great Company of 
Vintners, eleventh on the list of the Big Twelve, whilst the 
brewing and distilling interests are represented by their own 
fraternities. ‘‘ Mine host”, who has always figured prominently 
in English life, has his own organization, and the Guild of 
Innholders was, and still is, one of the most important of the 
minor Fellowships. 


Tue VINTNERS, No. 11 


Come, come, let us drink the Vintners’ good health; 

’Tis the cask, not the coffer that holds the true wealth; 
If to Founders of Blessings we Pyramids raise, 

The Bowl, next the Sceptre, deserves the best praise; 
Then, next to Queen Anne let the Vintners’ Fame shine; 
She gives us good Laws, and they fill us good wine. 
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Columbus and Cortez their sails they unfurled 

To discover the mines of an Indian world; 

To find Beds of Gold so far they could roam 

Fools! fools! when the wealth of the World lay at Home! 
The Grape, the true Treasure, much nearer it grew; 
One Isle of Canary’s worth all the Peru. 


Let Misers in Garrets lay up their gay Store, 

And heap their rich Bags to live wretchedly poor; 

*Tis the Cellar alone with true Fame is renown’d; 

Her Treasure diffusive, and cheers all around. 

The Gold and the Gem but the Eye’s gaudy toy; 

sec the Vintners’ rich Juice gives Health, Life, and 
oy. 


This song written by Elkanah Settle, the pageant wniter, 
in 1702, is hardly suitable for a Band of Hope gathering, but 
judging by the hearty way in which they sing the chorus— 
which consists of the first two lines—it expresses the feelings 
of the fortunate persons who have the good luck to be guests 
of the Worshipful Company of Vintners. 

Although the growth and culture of the vine is usually 
associated with warmer climates, there are abundant records 
that our forefathers often grew vines and made wine, and Lord 
Bute’s experiments have shown that it is still possible—if not 
commercially profitable—to grow vines even in South Wales. 

The marriage of Henry II to Eleanor of Aquitaine, however, 
brought Gascony under English rule, and the products of that 
sunny province soon became serious rivals to the home-made 
article. 

In 1363 Edward the Third granted the Vintners the exclusive 
privilege of trading in the wines of Gascony, but the Gascons 
themselves were forbidden to sell wine, except in the tun oF 
pipe. All wines coming to London were unloaded above 
London Bridge, at the Vintry; and the right was given to the 
Company to search all taverns, and to see that prices were 
not ‘‘cut” and that all rules for the conduct of the trade were 
strictly obeyed. - 

Henry VI gave the Company its first Charter in 1437 so that 
it can look back on a corporate existence of five centuries. 
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The Vintners were divided into two classes, the importers 
of wine or Vinetarii and the Tabernarii or tavern keepers. 

The importers were usually wealthy men, and they used to 
stock the cellars of Tabernarii, who were unable to buy their 
wine outright, and were practically in the same position as 
landlords of the present day ‘‘tied”’ houses. 

The Vintners’ Company formerly exercised most of the 
powers over the importation and sale of wines now in the 
hands of the Excise Department. 

Even at the present day certain wine merchants in the City 
and elsewhere are described as “‘Free Vintners”. They are 
members who have been admitted to the Freedom of the 
Vintners’ Company by Patrimony or Servitude, and are not 
required to take out an Excise licence in the ordinary 
way. 
Vintners’ Hall is of great interest, as it was built on the 
foundations of an old Hall partially destroyed in the Great 
Fire. The Livery Hall is a fine apartment, ornamented by 
carvings attributed to Grinling Gibbons. 

On or near the site of the Hall lived the great Vintner, Henry 
Picard, who during his year of office as Master, entertained 
five Kings—Edward ITI, King David of Scotland, King John 
of France, the King of Denmark and the King of Cyprus. 

It is recorded that the royal guests gambled with their host 
after dinner and the King of Cyprus lost his money. 

The kindly Vintner handed his marks back to him with the 
generous remark, ‘‘My Lord and King, be not aggrieved. I 
court not your gold but your play, for I have not bidden you 
hither that you might grieve.” 

The custom of drinking the toast of ‘‘Prosperity to the 
Vintners’ Company” with five cheers is said to be observed in 
memory of the visit of these five kings. 

The Court Room is the especial pride of the guild, as it is 
the oldest apartment in the City, having been built in 1446. 

The Vintners aptly adopted as their patron saint Saint 
Martin of Tours, whose boundless kindness to the poor typifies 
the open-handed generosity of ‘‘the Trade” to all who are in 
want. 

L 
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The Court Room contains a priceless painting by Rubens 
showing St. Martin dividing his coat among the beggars. 

The swans that grace the upper reaches of the Thames are 
owned in part by the Vintners’ Company, the other owners 
being His Majesty the King, “‘Seigneur of the Swans,” and 
the Dyers’ Company. 

The Vintners’ Company has enjoyed the privilege of keeping 
a ‘“‘game” of these royal birds upon the River Thames “from 
time beyond legal memory”. 

The custom of the Company is to confide the care of their 
‘‘game”’, the possession of which is justly esteemed an impor- 
tant franchise, to the Junior Warden, who is called the Swan 
Warden, and it is his province to see to their safety and to 
direct the Swan Marker. 

On the last Monday in July, when the cygnets are about 
two months old, the annual Swan “‘ Upping ” takes place. The 
three Swan Markers, of His Majesty and the Companies of 
Vintners and Dyers, assemble at Vintry Wharf, at such hour 
as may be appointed by the Lord Chamberlain, whence they 
proceed together on their week’s journey up the river. 

The cob, or male bird, as is well known, is remarkably 
faithful to the pen, or female, by which means it is easy to 
distinguish the parents of any particular brood. The custom, 
accordingly, which regulates the division of the young, allots 
an equal number of cygnets to the owners of the cob and pen, 
and in case there should be an odd bird, it is given to the owner 
of the cob. Cygnets, other than those of the King, are pinioned 
and marked by the Swan Markers, so that when the birds are 
returned to the river they may- be identified; the Vintners’ 
mark is two nicks in the lower bill, the Dyers’ one nick. All 
unmarked birds are the property of the ‘‘ Seigneur of the Swans”. 

The Vintners have a rich and rare collection of plate, including 
the famous silver-gilt ‘‘ Milkmaid Cup”, made about 1650. It 
is a double drinking vessel, so ingeniously fashioned that it 
is exceedingly difficult to drink out of both cups without 
spilling some of the wine. Yet it used to be part of the duty 
of every newly-admitted Vintner to attempt that task, or as 
it was called “ Kiss the Milkmaid”’. 
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The Company possesses a piece of ancient Tapestry which 
is one of the finest treasures of its kind existing in this country; 
for whether manufactured at home or abroad, it was certainly 
made for an English Church in the year 1466. 

It shows St. Martin dividing his cloak with a beggar, and a 
male figure which is believed to represent a Captain of Appren- 
tices of the Vintners’ Company, with his dirk or Sword of 
Office and with a Badge in his Cap. The Vintners’ were the 
only apprentices allowed in early days to wear any badge in 
their caps. The badge is identical in design and size to that 
now worn by Liverymen of the Company. 

The Funeral State Pall of the Vintners is of great interest as 
it is the finest example of the hearse cloths above referred to 
which were used at the funerals of all Liverymen in former days. 
At one end is represented, in embroidery, St. Martin, as a 
soldier, dividing his cloak with a beggar. On the opposite end 
the saint is seen in his pontifical vestments, with his crozier as 
Bishop of Tours, in the act of relieving a beggar. In the centre 
of each of the side borders is represented the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, seated with the dead body of the Saviour in her lap. To 
the right and left are figures of DEATH, represented as skeletons, 
sustaining by one “hand” a coffin, and holding in the other 
a spade. The centre-piece is Cloth of Gold and the borders are 
filled in with vine-fruit and leaves and edged with purple and 
gold fringe. 

The Company records with pride that amongst its members 
were the father and grandfather of Chaucer, the poet, and 
that at one time the author of the famous Ingoldsby Legends, 
—Richard Barham—was Chaplain. 

Although by no means wealthy, the Vintners are liberal 
donors to hospitals and charitable institutions, and besides 
maintaining almshouses in Mile End Road, grant pensions 
to necessitous members and their widows and orphans. 


THE Brewers, NO. 14. 


The difficulties connected with the cultivation of the vine 
in northern latitudes produced a demand for a substitute, and 
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the result was the introduction of beer and ale, which became 
the universal drink of all classes of the community. 

The makers of the popular beverage soon became an impor- 
tant craft, and by 1375 we find them returning five members 
to the Court of Common Council—six being the maximum for 
any company. 

The Guild existed for many years before it was incor- 
porated by Henry VI in 1437. 

Their Charter gave the Company power to control and 
regulate “the mistery and the processes connected with the 
brewing of any kind of malt liquor in the City and its suburbs 
for ever.” 

The Guild adopted as their patron saint St. Thomas a Becket, 
and impaled his arms with their own. The original grant is 
in the Company’s possession, but with the unpopularity of 
Saints after the Reformation they adopted a new device, dis- 
carding the embellishments of their former protector. 

It is difficult nowadays to realize the extensive consumption 
of beer in former days, the fact that even a maid of honour in 
the reign of Henry VIII was allowed eight gallons of ale each 
day—unless she happened to be extra thirsty, when, by a merci- 
ful provision, she was permitted to go to the buttery and 
obtain another gallon—appears to prove that its recognition as 
a food was universal. Queen Elizabeth, in common with the 
whole of her subjects, drank beer at breakfast. Chocolate was 
introduced by the ladies of fashion and the beaux of a later 
generation. 

Tea and coffee are things of yesterday, and ‘‘small beer” 
still persists as a morning drink amongst the working population 
of remote districts. 

When the writer was in the Rhondda Valley in the early 
’nineties it was brewed in every cottage, and took the place of 
early morning tea amongst the sturdy Welsh miners. 

British soldiers have always set great store by beer, and few 
things are more remarkable than the Gargantuan appetites 
and equally Gargantuan thirsts of the English armies which 
terrorized France and snatched victories under apparently hope- 
less conditions at Crécy and Agincourt. 
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The reputation of English beer spread to the Continent, as 
we find Henry VII licensing a Fleming to export fifty tuns of 
ale, called ‘‘berre”, and punishing London brewers for sending 
beer abroad without a licence. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth we read of five hundred 
tuns of beer being exported at one time ‘‘for the Queen’s use!” 
The beverage was really required for Her Majesty’s troops in 
the Low Countries. 

The Brewers were amongst the first of the guilds to possess 
a Hall of their own and in 1422 it was let to no less than seventeen 
fraternities, including the great guild of Ironmongers and the 
writer’s own Company—the Glaziers. 

The charge for hiring varied from ros. 6d. to 2s. a time— 
quite considerable sums in the fifteenth century. 

This old Hall was lost in the Great Fire, but a delightful 
Stuart mansion was erected in its place and is still in 
possession of the Company. 

The Livery Hall is beautifully wainscoted and has on its 
walls contemporary portraits of the company’s great benefactors, 
Dame Alice Owen and Richard Platt. 

A wainscoted parlour overlooks a pretty garden, and the 
whole atmosphere of the building is peaceful and dignified. 

The brewers of old, like their successors to-day, were a 
sporting fraternity. It is recorded that a brewer, worthy 
Alderman Humphrey Parsons, hunted with Louis XV of France, 
and that his English hunter outstripped the rest of the field. 
The king asked one of his courtiers who the Englishman was, 
and received the reply, “‘Un Chevalier de Malte!” Louis asked 
the Alderman the price of his mount, and was told it had no 
price, but the owner would be honoured if His Majesty would 
accept it. 

The French King was very pleased and in return for the 
hunter “‘ Chevalier ” Parsons was granted a monoply of supplying 
the French nation with his ‘‘ Malte.” 

The Brewers claim as one of their alumni Harvey Christian 
Combe, Lord Mayor in 1800, and Whig M.P. for the City. 

Combe was a bit of a gambler and lost heavily to Beau 
Brummel one evening at Brookes’ Club. 
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When pocketing his winnings, the Beau had the bad taste to 
say, ‘“ Thank you, Alderman; in future I will drink no porter 
but yours.” 

The Brewer promptly replied, “‘ Faith, sir, I wish every other 
blackguard in London would tell me the same.” 

A romance is connected with the name of Dame Alice Owen, 
one of the most prominent of those who entrusted the adminis- 
tration of charities to the Company. A pretty heiress, named 
Alice Wilkes, took a walk towards Islington, in the closing 
years of the sixteenth century, and obtained permission from 
a milkmaid to milk a cow, which she did with some success. 
“‘At her withdrawing from the cow,” runs the story, ‘‘an arrow 
was shot through the crown of her hat,’’ which so startled her 
that she vowed that ‘‘if she lived she would erect something on 
that spot of ground to commemmorate the great mercy shown 
her by the Almighty in that astonishing deliverance.” The arrow 
had been shot by Sir Thomas Owen, whom she subsequently 
married. In accordance with her vowin 1609, Dame Alice founded 
almshouses at Islington for poor widows, vesting the trust in the 
Brewers’ Company, to whom she also left a farm in Essex, the 
revenue from which was to be devoted to educating twenty- 
four children from Islington and six from Clerkenwell, in 
grammar, fair writing, ciphering, and casting up accounts. The 
increment of the endowment has enabled the Company to 
enlarge the scope of the charity, and the Dame Alice Owen 
Schools, which now stand on the site formerly occupied 
by the almshouses, are among the best schools in North 
London. Pensions are now granted instead of residence in the 
almshouses. 

Beside this charity and its great school at Aldenham, the 
Brewers’ Company has many modern interests, and Brewers’ 
Hall is the scene of numerous conferences and committees in 
connection with the brewing trade. 

Quiet and remote as it may seem, the beautiful old Hall is 
an active centre for all that concerns the great industry which 
it represents. 
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THE INNHOLDERS, NO. 32 


A seemly man our host was withal 

For to have been a Marshal in a Hall; 

A large man he was, with eyen steep 

A fairer burgess is there none in Chepe. 

Bold of his speech and wise and well ytaught 

And of manhood him lacked righte nought; 

Eke thereto was he right a merryman, 

And spoke of mirth among other things 

And that we hadden made our reckonings. 
—Chaucer. 


The herbergeours, or innkeepers, of the Middle Ages were a 
class apart from the ordinary hostellers or public-house keepers. 

They enjoyed the protection of the great barons and knights 
who lodged in their houses and often adopted the arms of their 
principal customers for the ‘‘signs”’ which they were required to 
display outside their establishments. ‘‘‘The signs” were usually 
swinging boards, and had appended to them the bush which 
was the universal symbol of the provision of “entertainment 
for man and beast’’. 

The innkeeper himself seems to have been popular enough, 
but his wife was not, and the medieval limner and sculptor 
regarded her as a fitting object for his satire. 

She was represented wearing an elaborate head-dress and 
coiffure, bearing a large-sized tankard and, either in the 
grasp of a demon or associating with such ‘‘lost sheep”’ as 
notaries and usurers doomed by the medieval mind to eternal 
punishment. Barring the head-dress her clothing is usually 
conspicuous by its absence. Evidently ‘‘robbing the poor man 
of his beer’ was the unforgivable sin, and mine host’s wife was 
blamed for committing it. 

Even as far back as the fourteenth century the innholder 
was hedged round by many restrictions. For instance, no one 
might harbour guests unless he was a Freeman of the City. 

To protect their interests the innholders formed themselves 
into a Fraternity at a very early date. They obtained their first 
Charter from Henry VIII but this was merely a confirmation 
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of existing rights and privileges. The Company had then cer- 
tainly been in existence, as an unchartered fraternity, for over 
a century, but it probably dated its original foundation another 
hundred or two hundred years further back. 

In early references to ‘“‘the Trade” they are described under 
various names, as the term ‘‘innholder” did not come into 
general use until late in the fifteenth century. 

As the fraternity came into being in days when practically 
the only methods of getting about were either by road, on foot 
or horseback, or by water, an important part of their business 
was that of providing food and stabling for their visitors’ steeds. 
The early regulations referring to them are largely concerned 
with forage and other equine provender, and some of the 
names by which they were called attest to this joint concern with 
man and beast. Members of the fraternity were variously styled 
‘“‘hostelers”’, ‘“herbergeours”’, and ‘‘haymongers’’, the words 
being spelt in many quaint ways. 

The Innholders were incorporated as the Fraternity or Guild 
of St. Julian of Innholders of the City of London, and allowed to 
admit brethren and sisters and invest them with a particular 
hood and gown. 

St. Julian the Herberger, or Innkeeper, the patron saint of 
the Company, is reputed to have lived in the fourth century, and 
was the hero of a legend which attained wide celebrity in the 
Middle Ages. The story tells how Julian, when a young man, 
was hunting a stag, when it turned on him and said: ‘Thou 
chacedst me, and thou shalt slay both thyne own father and 
mother’, To avert this doom, he left his parents and went to 
a far land, where he attained great distinction under the ruling 
prince. In the meanwhile his parents sought for him far and near 
and, at last, coming to Julian’s castle, were slain unknowingly 
by their son. Filled with remorse for his unwitting crime, he 
gave up the rest of his life to penance, setting up an inn 
by a river dangerous for travellers to cross. Long after- 
wards, one frosty winter’s night, Julian heard a voice praying 
for help over the ford. He rose up and brought across a poor 
leper, almost dead with cold and fatigue. Sitting him by the 
fire, he ministered to him, and presently the stranger’s counten- 
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ance became white and fair, and he said to his host: ‘‘ Julian, 
our Lord Jesu Christ sent word by me that He hath received thy 
penance.” And not long afterwards Julian was received unto 
his rest. The legend is suggested in the original motto of the 
Company, “‘ Come, ye blessed, when I was harbourless ye lodged 
me,” 

The Innholders had to supply 6 out of 204 men on the vigils 
of St. John and St. Peter, a large proportion, considering that 
the great guilds such as the Fishmongers and Taylors only 
supplied eight. 

Perhaps this was because the authorities regarded the Inn- 
holders as responsible for a large share of the rowdiness which 
arose on those nights of festivity. 

The Company steadily progressed in wealth and importance, 
as may be judged from the fact that in 1663 it secured the passing 
of an Act of the Common Council which enacted that every 
person using the art, mistery, or occupation of an innholder 
should be translated to the Company of Innholders, and that if 
‘‘ any person should use or occupy any inn, ostery, or livery stable 
within the city of London, not being free of this Company, should 
not within three months after notice come and appear and be ad- 
mitted into the said Company and take oath, he shall forfeit 4os. 
for every month after that he should offend, and that no person 
using the occupation of an innholder or keeping any inn, ostery, 
or livery stable should be admitted into the Freedom of the City, 
unless first admitted into the Freedom of this Company.” 

The finances of the Company, too, were flourishing, as when 
called upon to contribute {500 towards a forced loan demanded 
by Charles II to carry on the Dutch War, the Innholders were 
able to meet the call without selling any of their silver. 

The Company established itself in a Hall in Elbow Lane, 
now known as College Street, Dowgate Hill, which is referred 
to by John Stow in his Survey of London. When they entered 
into possession of this ‘“‘fair house” is not known, but it was 
destroyed in the Great Fire. Luckily all their plate, by a provi- 
dential regulation made in 1665, had been removed to the 
house of the Master who was ‘“‘mine host” of the Ram Inn, 
Smithfield, which escaped the fire. 
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The Hall was rebuilt from, it is believed, designs provided 
by Sir Christopher Wren, and the beauty of some portions of 
the structure, such as the entrance door to the Court Room, 
and the modelled ceilings, suggest that master mind. 

But there is no record of any architect being employed, and 
the Master and the Court apparently supervised the work them- 
selves, paying the master craftsmen direct, and stimulating 
the industry of the workpeople employed by giving them small, 
but fairly frequent, gratuities. 

In 1882 this old Hall had fallen into a very dilapidated con- 
dition and it was decided to rebuild such portions as were 
absolutely necessary. 

The old Livery Hall has been retained, and the rest of the 
building rebuilt with great taste and loving care. 

It has been said that the architect left the Hall even more 
consistently seventeenth century in its aspect than when he 
began his work. 

As befitting a City Company whose members’ vocation largely 
consisted in providing good cheer for their fellow-men, the 
feasts of the Innholders were of a substantial character. 

Here is the allowance of drink for about sixty persons on 
Lord Mayor’s Day: 

24 Gallons of red (wine) 

8 gals of white (wine) 

2 gals of Canary 

3 Firkins of Ale 

1 Kilderkin of Small Beere 

The firkins of ale held nine gallons and the kilderkin 
eighteen, so the worthy Innholders did not go thirsty away. 

The Company has an exceptionally fine collection of plate. 

The St. Julian spoons are a unique treasure peculiar to 
the Company, and one of its most valued possessions. They 
are quasi-Apostle spoons of unusual size and weight, with the 
figure of St. Julian, the patron saint of the Company, substi- 
tuted for that of an apostle at the head of each spoon. 

Probably the earliest spoons now belonging to the Company 
were provided by members for their own use, and came into 
the Company’s possession after the death or retirement of their 
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owners. In 1657 it was made compulsory that a member 
on entering the Company should give a spoon and each of 
the Assistants a pair of gloves. ‘There is an order recorded 
in that year that a freeman should pay, “in addition to his fine 
at entrance, 17s. 6d. for a spoon and gloves to the Assistants.” 

Two fine Elizabethan salt cellars are used at the Livery 
dinners to separate the Court and Livery —preserving the ancient 
custom of sitting above and below the salt according to rank. 


THE DIsTILLers’ ComPANY, No. 74 


In the seventeenth century the art of distilling had reached 
a very low ebb. In the interests of the public and to exploit 
what was apparently his favourite hobby, Sir Theodore de 
Mayerne, Physician to King Charles I, obtained a Charter 
from the King and founded the Worshipful Company of Dis- 
tillers, with himself as Perpetual Principal Assistant, and his 
friend, Thomas Cademan, the Queen’s Physician as first Master. 

The Charter conferred on the Company very extensive 
powers and important duties for the regulation of the trade 
of distillers, and vinegar makers and persons engaged in the 
preparation of ‘“‘artificial and strong” waters and making 
beeregar and alegar in the Cities of London and Westminster, 
the Suburbs and Liberties thereof and within twenty-one miles. 

“‘Beeregar” and ‘‘alegar” were similar products to vinegar 
but made from beer and ale instead of wine. 

Rules and regulations for the government of the Company 
were drawn up by the two royal doctors and published in a 
volume called The Distiller of London, which passed through 
several editions. 

This volume contained a number of recipes which led a 
writer in a trade journal to deplore the fact that London dis- 
tillers have never embarked on the manufacture of liqueurs. He 
says that the Distillers’ Company had a founder who, if he had 
been wisely and carefully followed, would have enabled London 
firms to make the finest liqueurs in the world. They have not 
taken the trouble and ‘“‘the Continent has the business here 
and everywhere, where a fine meal invites a fine conclusion.” 
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The founder of the Distillers’ Company deserves more 
than the passing references he has received from most 
writers on the City Guilds. Two portraits of him exist in 
this country. One hangs on the staircase of the Royal College 
of Physicians and the other in the National Portrait Gallery. 
He was the son of a French Protestant and born at Mayerne 
near Geneva. 

He was physician to no less than four Kings—Henry IV of 
France, and three of the Stuart monarchs, James I and the two 
Charles. He started in life as Royal District Physician in Paris, 
but was granted the degree of M.D. at Oxford in 1606 and 
entered the service of Scotch James in the same year. 

He does not appear to have accompanied Charles the Second 
into exile nor to have long survived the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, as he died in 1665, at the ripe old age of 82, as 
recorded in a tablet in the Church of St. Martin in the Fields. 

He had the reputation of being a notable viveur, and it 18 
stated that his death was caused by some bad wine which he 
partook of in a tavern in the Strand. 

Beside his treatise on distilling, Sir Theodore was the author 
of a book on cookery which was not published until after his 
death. It was probably not brought out during his lifetime 
as “‘such a disquisition on the culinary art would hardly have 
accorded with the dignity and standing of the author.” 

The preface of the book starts with the following quip: 
“It was an odde saying of a mad fellow who having well dined, 
clapt his hand upon the board and protested that this eating 
and drinking was a very pretty invention, whoever first found 
it out.” 

The Distillers have a striking coat of arms, with a Russiad 
and Indian as supporters. Has the Russian a reference t0 
vodka and the Indian to “‘ fire water ’’? 

The reason for the adoption of their motto is also obscure 
It is a verse from Deuteronomy: 


“Drop as raine, Distill as dewe.” 


The launching of the Company, notwithstanding Court 
favour and influence, was a difficult matter. 
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The Corporation protested against its formation and not- 
withstanding pressure from the King, actually refused to 
recognize its Charter. Indeed, it was not till nine years 
after Charles I had expiated all the faults of a mistaken 
ruler by dying like a gallant gentleman on the scaffold at 
Whitehall, that the Distillers’ Company was recognized at 
Guildhall. 

Even then the Company had no Livery and it was 
not till 1672 that the Court of Aldermen granted it full 
recognition. 

During the ensuing century the Distillers became fully 
established, and in 1774 we find the Common Council passing 
an Act imposing a penalty on all within the City of London 
who, unless free of the Company, exercised the trades over 
which the Distillers’ Company had jurisdiction. 

A legend existed that the Distillers’ Company had a Hall 
which was lost in the Great Fire, but a writer in Ridley’s Wine 
and Spirit Trade Circular in 1913, produces evidence which 
dismisses the myth for good and all. Land for the erection of 
a Hall was, however, bought and still remains in the Company’s 
possession. 

In one particular the Distillers’ Company stands out amongst 
the City Guilds. 

With the exception of the Brewers, it is the only City 
Company restricting its membership to those who follow the 
craft whence its title is derived. 


THE Coorrrs, No. 36 


Sir, Coopers we are, and our title firm reckon’d 

By Charter Seventh Henry and King Charles the Second. 

Our Masters are firm, and our Wardens are prime, 

To defend our just rights to the end of all time. 
Chorus—Derry down, down, down, Derry down. 


Here’s a health to our Master who now fills the chair, 
Here’s a health to the Wardens for this current year, 
Here’s a health to all members for many years past 
And may friendship e’er bind Court and Livery fast. 
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Let me crave your attention, though last, yet not least, 

With pleasure I give to enliven our Feast; 

Here’s to our Maids, Wives, and Widows, and may they enjoy 
Every blessing on earth without its alloy. 


And now, whilst regaling like true jolly elves, 

No reason I see for forgetting ourselves, 

So each take a bumper and to it stand staunch 

Here’s a health to all Coopers, Sirs, Root and Branch, 
Derry down, down, down, Derry down. 


—The Coopers’ Song (16th Century). 
Edited by David J. Thomas. 


Closely allied to ‘‘the Trade” was the important craft of 
Coopers, for what good was wine, spirits, or beer without casks ¢ 

Like some of the Guilds which supplied them with the contents 
of their barrels, the Coopers have existed from time immemorial. 
The first we hear of them, however, is in 1396 when the ‘“‘good 
men of the mistery of Coopers” applied to the Mayor and 
Aldermen of London for an ordinance restraining those of the 
mistery from making vessels for beer or other liquors out of oil 
or soap tuns. 

In 1409 they made a further application to the Mayor and 
Aldermen; upon which it was ordained that no one of the 
mistery of Coopers, living within the liberty of the City, should 
make any wooden vessels in which any liquor was to be put, 
unless of pure and entire wood. 

In 1420 a further ordinance was framed requiring each Cooper 
to have his own mark or sign, to mark all the barrels or kilder- 
kins he made; and a copy of this mark had to be entered for 
record at the Guildhall. 

As stated in the Coopers’ Song, the Company was incor- 
porated by Henry VII. 

The Charter is dated 1501 and grants leave to ‘“‘the brethren 
of the arte and mistery of cowpers to found a fraternity or guild 
to the honour of God and of the Blessed Virgin for the governing 
and superintending of the said mystery.” As some return for 
the Charter, the Coopers had to pray for the health of the King 
and Queen, whilst alive, and for their souls after their death. 
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In order to discharge this obligation the Coopers established 
a special altar in old St. Paul’s and engaged their own chantry 
priest. 

Henry the Eighth confirmed the Coopers’ privileges and 
gave them rights of search of all barrels whether for ale, beer, 
or soap, and Queen Elizabeth ordained that brewers should not 
sell ale or beer in vessels brought from overseas until they 
had been gauged and marked by the Company. 

The Coopers continued to flourish and enjoy Royal favour, 
as they received their present Charter from the Merry Monarch 
in exchange—of course—for hard cash. 

Coopers’ Hall, in Basinghall Street, stands on a site which 
has been in the possession of this ancient guild for more than 
four centuries. 

The original wooden Hall was destroyed in the Great Fire 
and replaced by a commodious building which, besides being 
the centre of the Guild’s activities, was used for all sorts of 
purposes. Like Salters’ and other Halls it was used for the 
divine services of many denominations. 

The Coopers, like the Salters, so long as they got the rent 
had no prejudices with regard to the doctrinal views of their 
tenants. 

Indeed the Hall was used on one occasion for a wedding of 
Anabaptists | 

The Coopers seem, like other guilds, to have dropped their 
patron during Reformation days when, as has been previously 
indicated, saints became unpopular. 

The Company’s original motto was ‘‘Laude Maria Virgo’, 
but they changed it to ‘‘ Love as Brethren”, which could give 
no offence to even the most rabid reformers. 

Curiously enough, however, they left the old motto on their 
Corporate seal. 

The Company has the good fortune to have on its Court, 
Mr. George Elkington, F.R.I.B.A., who has written a charming 
account of his recollections of the Company from 1873 to 1930. 

In addition to religious services and marriages Coopers’ 
Hall was in great demand for funerals, and there was once a 
gorgeous pall, no doubt similar to the hearse cloth of their 
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friends—the Vintners. On these occasions we are told that £4 
had to be spent on wine so that the mourners should not go 
away unrefreshed. 

It is worth recording that the last State Lottery took place 
in Coopers’ Hall in 1836, and it is interesting to recall that 
the abolition of State Lotteries cost the country the loss of a 
revenue of half a million annually. 

The Second Hall was replaced by the present building in 
1868. 

The only relics of the Old Hall preserved are a carved mantel- 
piece and two fragments from the Company’s barge. 

The Hall has the unique distinction of being the nearest of 
any of the Company Halls to their centre, the Guildhall, and is 
surrounded by some of the administrative offices of the Corpor- 
ation. In 1928 certain old buildings of the Corporation adjoin- 
ing the Hall were taken down. One of these old houses was 
formerly the official residence of the Town Clerk. It possessed 
very ample cellarage, as might be expected when one recalls 
the frequent gifts of wine once customary to the Corporation 
and its officials. In the place of the old structure the Cor- 
poration has erected a handsome block of new offices which 
makes a fine neighbour but rather dwarfs Coopers’ Hall. 

The northern front of the Hall looks out on to one of those 
pleasant little oases in the desert of brick and stone, still to be 
found here and there in the City. 

This little open space was formerly the Churchyard of St. 
Michael, Bassishaw, and was walled in and filled with trees. 

The Charter of the Coopers’ Company gives its Livery a 
privilege somewhat similar to that enjoyed by the Joiners and 
Butchers. The Livery assemble annually in ‘‘Common Hall” 
and elect the Master and Wardens. The Master is chosen from 
the Court, and the Wardens from the general body of the 
Livery. 

This privilege was not exercised for some time, but was 
revived about a century ago. 

The Court fought against its revival, but legal opinion was 
against them and they gave in gracefully. 

The Wardens serve their year of office and then leave the 
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Court and return to the general body of the Livery until they 
come up again by seniority for the Court. 

A Cooper made history with regard to the Civic Chair. 

Up to 1742 no one could serve the office of Lord Mayor unless 
he was a member of one of the Twelve Great Companies, and 
there had been numerous translations accordingly from minor 
Companies. In that year Robert Willimott, a member of the 
Company and Sheriff in 1741, being elected Lord Mayor, 
broke through this practice and declined to be translated to 
any other Company. He served as a Citizen and Cooper, and 
subsequently presented to the Company a silver waiter, the 
inscription upon which gives the whole story. 

The Coopers had schools and almshouses at Ratcliffe and 
Egham. The Ratcliffe almshouses were pulled down in 1898 
and the Egham buildings in 1912 and the benefits they conferred 
on deserving persons have been replaced by substantial pensions. 

The Company’s old Schools at Stepney and Bow have been 
replaced by modern institutions which are managed by a 
Governing body of which eight out of nineteen members are 
elected by the Coopers’ Company. 

The Company has endeavoured of recent years to strengthen 
the connection between itself and the trade of Coopers, but 
with indifferent success, but certainly through no fault of the 
Company. 

Mr. Elkington paints two pen pictures which may well close 
this brief sketch. 

“* Emerging from the shadowy forms of the long past, there 
stand out clearly and persistently two episodes in the history 
of the Company. 

It is early in September, 1666, the Court is meeting in its 
ancient Hall, the wooden building recently enlarged and 
beautified, the Court still enjoying the novelty and prestige 
appertaining to its status under the Charter granted four years 
ago by his Majesty Charles II. But a great fire has broken out, 
already involving London Bridge and the southern part of the 
City, and anxiety in the minds of all the Court gives place to 
terrible certainty that unless a miracle happens the Hall is 
doomed | 
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Unlike the Lord Mayor and Civic Authorities, the Court 
members do not lose their heads in the emergency but, like 
thousands of other citizens, set about manfully to save what 
they can of the portable treasures of the Company. 

Prominent among them are the Wardens, and by them and 
others the greater part of the records, plate, pictures, linen and 
pewter are carried away to safety in the homes of those living 
out of the city, to be brought back eventually to the succeeding 
Hall. 

The scene fades amidst the smoky pall of the burnt City.” 


“It is early in October, 1742. The Court is meeting in the 
rebuilt Hall. Everyone is in the best of spirits. Alderman 
Robert Willimott is there in his place, having last month been 
elected Lord Mayor by his fellow citizens, and has told his 
brother Coopers that he will stick to them and will not be 
forced to join any great Company, and so they are all discussing 
how they may support him in a grand and splendid manner in 
his procession both by land and water. 

The long meeting over, well earned refreshment is partaken 
of, and the Court, decorously bewigged, are sitting down to a 
steaming bowl of punch and, pipes in hand, are passing each 
to each the tobacco and snuff boxes. 

The final close of that memorable evening comes over a 
little indistinctly—probably it was the punch! ” 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE PROFESSIONAL CRAFTS 


AMONGST the most interesting groups of guilds which existed 
in old London were the Fraternities formed by the members 
of four ancient callings that bordered on professions, viz., 
the Barbers-Surgeons, the Scriveners, the Musicians and the 
Apothecaries. 


THE Barsers, No. 17 


Here’s health to Her Majesty, Queen Anne I mean, 
The Brave Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
Put your lips to the glass and your knee to the ground, 
And let the toast pass merrily round. 


This was one of the favourite toasts of that interesting and 
ancient fraternity the Barbers. The early history of the Guild is 
lost in the mists of time, but there is evidence that it existed in 
the thirteenth century. 

As pointed out by Mr. Francis Weston, its origin was 
distinctly of a “religious character, and the meeting together 
of men of the craft for the support of a priest, with a votive 
altar, the payment of masses, attendance at obits and funerals, 
together with an annual feast, quickly formed a strong bond 
of fellowship. Then, by a process of evolution, perhaps 
assisted by the said annual feast, this semi-social and religious 
fraternity ultimately developed into an early trade guild. 

The Company was dedicated to Saint Cosmos and Saint 
Damianus, whose day in the calendar is September 27th, and 
the festival of St. Luke on October 18th was also observed.” 

In the early days of medical practice ‘‘ the Barbers assisted the 
monks and ecclesiastics, who were the only Surgeons and 
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Physicians. The clergy in the twelfth century seemed to have 
enjoyed the double privilege of curing men’s bodies as well as 
their souls. 

The quick and useful Barber assistants soon acquired 
a degree of proficiency until they became as good as the 
clergy, their masters, and able to practise as Surgeons them- 
selves.” 

“In 1163, the Council of Tours, under Pope Alexander III, 
considering that a practice which involved in its operations the 
shedding of blood was incompatible with the holy office of 
the clergy, forbade them to interfere in any matter of surgery; 
the consequence of this edict was that the ecclesiastics gave 
over the operations of surgery altogether, and continued to 
practise the healing art of medicine only. 

No doubt this Edict of Tours was hailed with joy by the 
Barbers, who thus found a lucrative profession thrown in their 
way, and they seized the opportunity of practising as Surgeons 
on their own account, calling themselves Barber-Surgeons, and 
practising both barbery and surgery.” 

The Barbers have a list of their Masters since 1308, when one 
Richard le Barbour was admitted before the Mayor and Aldermen 
*‘to have supervision over the trade of Barbers, etc.”” Six hun- 
dred years later—in 1908—the Barbers celebrated this red letter 
day in their history by giving a great banquet which was attended 
by some of the most eminent members of the surgical profession 
—their former rivals. 

The election in 1308 took place on the Tuesday before the 
Feast of St. Lucy the Virgin, and it is curious to note that the 
meetings of the Company have taken place on a Tuesday ever 
since.” 

Side by side with the Barbers there existed a small Guild of 
Surgeons, who were men of superior education and rather 
looked down on the tonsorial artists. 

They were, in fact, the surgical specialists of the period. They 
had constant rows with their rivals, but generally speaking the 
Barbers had the best of it and actually obtained an ordinance 
in 1376 which gave them ‘‘scrutiny and correction of all sur- 
geons!” 
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Their pre-eminence was clinched by obtaining a charter in 
1462 which not only placed the regulation of surgery in their 
hands, but gave them exemption from jury service and power to 
fine and imprison! 

A few years later the Surgeons saw that opposition was futile, 
and joined up with the Barbers, so that the fraternity became 
known as the Company of Barber-Surgeons. 

The union lasted for more than two hundred years, and is 
symbolized in the familiar barber’s pole. The gilt knob at the 
end represents the barber’s basin, which used to be sometimes 
suspended from the pole. The basin was notched on one side 
and was fitted under the chins of customers who came to be 
shaved. The pole itself represents the wand, or staff, grasped 
by the patient in venesection and the two spiral bands painted 
round stand for the two bandages used in the operation. 

One was twisted round the arm previous to blood letting and 
the other was used for dressing the wound made by the lancet. 

The knob, therefore, represents the barber’s craft and the 
pole the surgeon’s art. 

Succeeding Kings gave confirmatory charters, and in 1540 
an Act of Parliament was passed incorporating the Barbers and 
Surgeons. 

It is commemorated in the famous picture by Hans Holbein, 
which is perhaps the greatest treasure housed in Barbers’ Hall. 

The picture “shows the Palace of the Bridewell, hung with 
tapestry, the King on his Throne finely apparelled, a restless 
expression, and cruel and uncertain mouth, full of impatience, 
and unreliable. One leg, gouty and swollen, is covered with 
drapery, and the picture is regal and lifelike.” 

The King is shown handing the charter to Thomas Vycary, 
his Sergeant-Surgeon, who was on the Staff of ‘‘ Barts”, and 
author of the first book of anatomy in English. 

Many of the figures in the group were well-known person- 
ages. They include John Chambre, physician and ecclesiastic, 
Sir William Butts, the King’s physician, who appears in the 
famous scene in Henry VIII, when Shakespeare makes him spoil 
the plotting of the Duke of Norfolk and the Catholic Party 
against Cranmer; Sir John Ayliff, Alderman, surgeon and mer- 
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chant; and John Pen, King’s Barber and Groom of the Privy 
Chamber. “ His wife, Mistress Lucy Pen, nursed the young King 
Edward VI until he died. Her ghost is said to walk the long 
gallery at Hampton Court on moonlight nights and the sound 
of her spinet is then heard. Pen’s portrait was much admired 
by Sir Robert Peel, who is said to have once offered £2,000 to 
be permitted to cut out the original of the head and to paint in 
a copy.” (Weston.) 

Pepys refers to the picture in his Diary. He says:—‘‘ At 
noon comes by appointment Harris to dine with me, and after 
dinner he and I to Chyrurgeons Hall and to see their Theatre 
which stood all the fire, and which was our business, their great 
picture of Holbein, thinking to have bought it by the help of 
Mr. Pearce for a little money. I did think to give {200 for it; 
it is said to be worth £1,000, but it is so spoiled that I have no 
mind to it, and it is not a pleasant though a good picture”’. 

The old Barbers, despite their professional status, were not 
excused from combatant service. Armour and guns were kept 
handy and an armourer was appointed ‘‘to clean our harness with 
daggers, guns, arming swords, bills, and other things”. These 
warlike precautions show that the Barbers, as good citizens, 
had to be ready to repress civil disturbance and defend the realm. 

Barbers’ Hall was built by Inigo Jones in 1634. It was sur- 
rounded by a herb and physic garden in which the Barber-Sur- 
geons cultivated their simples. It was this garden which, no 
doubt, saved the portion of building which escaped the Great 
Fire in 1666. 

The Barber-Surgeons had a theatre in which dissections and 
instruction to their apprentices was carried out. In 1740 a great 
consternation prevailed at the Hall in consequence of a male- 
factor who had been hung at Tyburn having revived when 
brought here for dissection. The Surgeons were allowed four 
bodies a year for this purpose. The letting of blood no doubt 
helped to revive the corpse, and the poor chap cried several 
times loudly, “Don’t.” It was an awkward affair; having been 
hanged once, he could not be hanged again, so he was nursed up, 
and, after warm wine and other restoratives, the Surgeons and 
Doctors present packed him off and paid his passage in a ship 
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going to the East. William Duell, the convict, changed his 
name to William Deverall and got on, and flourished as a Levant 
merchant, and out of gratitude he sent the screen of stamped 
and gilded Levant leather which stands in the Hall to-day. 

In 1745 the Surgeons broke away from the Barbers and were 
constituted as a separate company by Act of Parliament. 

The Barbers retained the old Hall in Monkwell Street and 
the Surgeons established themselves in a Hall of their own in 
the Old Bailey. Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
Surgeons’ Hall became rather dilapidated, and the Court decided 
to move to a new freehold site in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The next step was taken in 1800, when the Surgeons’ Com- 
pany was dissolved and re-incorporated as “‘the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London.” 

The Charter granted by George III definitively severed the 
connexion of the College with the Corporation of the City. 
Members of the College were not entitled to any franchise be- 
longing to Freemen of the City, but all other privileges and 
possessions acquired under former Acts and Charters were 
continued and ratified. The Court of Assistants still consisted 
of twenty-one members appointed for life, with power to fill 
up vacancies as they might happen, and from them were chosen 
ten Examiners, the Master and two Governors or Wardens 
being selected from these ten. The two principal Sergeant- 
Surgeons and the Surgeon-General to the Forces, were always 
appointed to the Court in preference to all other persons, as 
vacancies occurred. 

A further Charter, granted by George IV in 1822, changed 
the titles Master and Governors to President and Vice-Presi- 
dents, and provided that the Court of Assistants should in 
future be styled the Council of the College,thus completely 
changing the constitution of the Surgeons from that of a City 
guild to that of a modern educational body. 

The old Barbers seem to have got the best of the bargain. 

The Surgeons have—it is true—their fine modern building 
and museum, but the Barbers have retained the priceless treas- 
ures of the glorious past. 

Nowadays, however, no rivalry exists between the guild which 
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remains a guild and the guild which has become a famous 
modern college, and many of the most eminent members of the 
surgical profession are proud to be Liverymen of the Barbers’ 
Company, thus preserving the best traditions of the old Barber- 
Surgeons. 


THE SCRIVENERS, No. 44 


During the War when an appeal was issued for help for the 
Belgian lawyers, some people were surprised to see the Wor- 
shipful Company of Scriveners amongst the legal organizations 
which signed the document. The initiated are, however, aware 
that the ‘‘Fraternity or Mistery of Scriveners or Writers of the 
Court Letter of the City of London” is an ancient body which, 
in olden times, carried out many of the functions of the modern 
Law Society. The original Scriveners not only were Court 
letter writers in the days when writing was a rare accomplish- 
ment, but had the exclusive privilege of preparing charters and 
deeds concerning lands, tenements and inheritances which, 
in accordance with law or custom, had to be sealed. 

As far back as 1374 the Court of Aldermen gave the Scriv- 
eners a set of ordinances, and a few years later we find the 
Fraternity protesting against ‘chaplains and others” who had 
no knowledge of the customs, franchises and uses of the City 
preparing testaments, charters and other documents, “‘to the 
great damage and slander of all honest and true Scriveners ”. 

They succeeded in getting control of their craft and establish- 
ing a monopoly, but had to fight a long litigious fight with the 
Society of Gentlemen Practisers—the forerunner of the Law 
Society—in attempting to preserve it. 

The lawsuit lasted eleven years, and the Scriveners lost the 
day. To celebrate their victory the Gentlemen Practisers pres- 
ented each of their five Counsel with a silver cup. That was 
upwards of two hundred years ago. 

To-day solicitors are more likely to complain of the heavy 
fees of learned Counsel than to present them with silver cups! 

The Scriveners, like the modern lawyers, were very inter- 
ested in the question of gowns, and we find them making careful 
provision for the wearing of a livery at a very early date. 
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As far back as 1469 the Scriveners were already so important 
that they provided twenty soldiers for guarding the City gates 
—a large proportion for a minor guild which was not even 
incorporated. 

The Scriveners reached the peak of their power and promin- 
ence during the Stuart regime, and were granted a Charter by 
James the First. 

In those halcyon days Scriveners no longer confined them- 
selves to writing and conveyancing, but developed the business 
of bankers and financiers. 

Through this addition to their interests some of the members 
of the craft attained great wealth and importance. 

The most notable of the earlier Scriveners was Sir Robert 
Clayton, who was Lord Mayor in 1679, and lived in a princely 
mansion in Old Jewry. Evelyn, the diarist, records that Clayton 
had amongst his friends and clients all the great personages 
of the day, from the Royal family downwards. He describes a 
private dinner to which he was invited when “the feast and 
entertainment might have become a King.” 

Clayton, however, did not spend his vast wealth entirely on 
display and on hospitality to his royal and noble associates. He 
was a notable philanthropist and in addition to taking a great 
interest in St. Thomas’ Hospital was president of the original 
City Workhouse in Bishopsgate. Clayton is immortalized as 
the “‘Fantick Lord Mayor” in Dryden’s ‘‘ Religio Laici”. 

The only other Lord Mayor provided by the Scriveners was 
Sir Thomas Shaw, who served in 1805. His Mayoralty is notable, 
as he had a dispute as to precedence with no less a personage 
than George the Fourth when he was Prince of Wales! 

Shaw claimed that the Lord Mayor took precedence in the 
City over everyone except the Sovereign himself, and his claim 
was upheld by George the Third. 

Generally, however, the members of the Company, as pro- 
fessional men, had to be satisfied with modest incomes, and did 
not seek civic honours. The Scriveners made an unsuccessful 
attempt to compel all conveyancers to take up its freedom, but 
in 1801 secured an Act of Parliament compelling all persons 
applying for a faculty to practise as public notaries in the City 
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or within three miles radius of the Mansion House to become 
members of the Company. 

This Statute is strictly enforced. 

The modern Scrivener has given up both banking, writing 
and conveyancing and is a notary pur et simple but as far as 
the City of London is concerned the Scriveners’ Company 
retains complete control over the profession. 

All notaries practising in the City of London or within the 
prescribed radius around it, must satisfy the Court of the 
Scriveners’ Company that they are qualified to practise. 

The Scriveners had a Hall in Noble Street, which was 
destroyed in the Great Fire. 

It was rebuilt but sold in 1703 to the Coach and Coach 
Harness Makers’ Company. 

The Scriveners’ Company is a small body with a Livery of 
only fifty members, but it can proudly claim that, alone amongst 
the group of professional crafts, with which we are dealing, it 
restricts its membership to those who are qualified to 
practise the ancient and honourable calling it was founded to 
protect. 


Tue Musicians or MInstrzxs, No. 50 


In the Middle Ages singing and dancing were the chief 
amusements of the English people, and there is little doubt 
that the minstrels were an important body of citizens, especially 
at festivals and on occasions of State. 

Fraternities of musicians existed at a very early date and 
Edward IV granted a charter to his musicians which gave 
them complete control over the profession in all parts of the 
country except Chester! 

The men of music do not appear to have been very successful 
in enforcing their powers, as we find them complaining to the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen in 1500 that the competition of 
‘‘foreign minstrels’’ had reduced them to such “‘povertie and 
decay” that they were unable to pay ‘‘lot and scot” and discharge 
their duties as freemen. 

They petitioned that these ‘“‘foreigners” should not be 
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permitted to teach anyone except their own apprentices “‘any 
point of this Feat of Minstrelsy.” 

There were apparently ‘“‘blacklegs”’ in those far off days, and 
apprentices seem to have brought the noble art into disrepute 
by performing in public before they were fully trained. 

It was therefore laid down that no minstrel should supplant 
another in any public engagement, and that no apprentice 
should perform in a tavern or ceremony until he was declared 
free of the Fellowship. 

The Musicians took a prominent part in the Tudor pageants, 
and must have played an effective part in the civic processions 
on the Thames. 

The Fraternity taught dancing as well as music, and no 
one outside the Company was allowed to keep a school of 
dancing. 

In Elizabethan days, as singing and dancing masters, the 
members of the Company were in much demand for private 
lessons in the houses of prominent citizens. 

It is to be feared that some unworthy craftsmen abused the 
confidential relationships which were established between them 
and their young lady pupils, as in 1574 we learn that the Ancient 
Company of Minstrels ‘‘ Hath of late tyme not only much decayed 
but also hath bynne brought in contempt and hatred by occasion 
of sundrie disorders and enormities.”’ 

Drastic reorganization was required, and in 1604 King James 
granted the Company the Charter under which it now acts. 

The progress of the guild was not very great until the present 
century, during which it has become a real power and powerful 
influence in the world of music. 

In 1904 the Company’s tercentenary was magnificently cele- 
brated by an exhibition of ancient and modern music at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, which was opened by King George and Queen 
Mary, who were then Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Two years later the Company revived the religious and 
festive celebration of St. Cecilia’s Day. 

Since then the Company has instituted scholarships at the 
Guildhall School of Music, while it presents medals for annual 
competition at the three London Schools of Music and at the 
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Royal Military School of Music, Kneller Hall, and the Royal 
Naval School of Music at Portsmouth. 

The medals of the Musicians’ Company are very highly 
esteemed, as the Gold Medal has been accepted by the late 
King Edward VII and by King George V. 

The Company showed its practical appreciation of the 
personal valour of three bandsmen who won the V.C. during 
the Great War by presenting the gallant musicians with gold 
watches. 

Numerous notable concerts have been held by the Company, 
and it now attracts to its membership many of the leading 
musicians and patrons of music in the Kingdom. 

The Court of Assistants reflects the interest taken in the 
Company by great vocalists and instrumentalists and by eminent 
public men, such as Viscount Astor. 

The modern revival of this ancient Company is one of the 
most striking examples of the vitality of the medieval guilds 
and their power to adapt themselves to modern conditions of 
life. 

THE APOTHECARIES, No. 58 


The Grocers embraced among their members not only the 
victualling craft, but the apothecaries, or sellers of drugs. The 
sale of drugs attained considerable importance during the six- 
teenth century, and in the year 1617 the drug specialists decided 
to separate themselves from the mere sellers of foods and spices. 

The Grocers grew slightly red in the face at this secession 
from their ranks, and strove hard to bring back the recalcitrant 
apothecaries to the fold. 

But the men of medicine were stubborn, and the Stuart Kings, 
whatever may have been their other faults, were on the side of 
science, and recognized the drug sellers’ claims to have special 
recognition as men engaged in a craft which required more 
special knowledge than the mere sale of food stuffs. 

In December in the year of their secession from the Grocers, 
the Apothecaries received their first Charter from King James 
the First and became a Body Corporate of good and true men 
skilled in the ‘‘Art and Mistery of an Apothecary.” 
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This Charter gave to the Apothecaries the power of ‘‘search.”’ 
Not only were members of the Guild granted a monopoly of their 
craft, but they had the right to inspect the wares of all persons 
who sold drugs. “As often as the Master and Wardens shall 
seem meet and expedient,” says the Charter, ‘‘they shall and 
may go and enter any shop or shops, house or houses, cell or 
cellars of any persons whatsoever using or exercising the art 
or mistery of Apothecaries where any medicines simplé or 
compound which belong or appertain to the Art or Mistery of 
Apothecaries shall be probable and likely to be found and to 
search, survey and prove if the same medicines, etc., shall 
be unwholesome medicinable, meet and fit for the cure, health 
and ease of His Majesty’s subjects.” 

‘‘ All and singular medicines, drugs and all other things be- 
longing to the Apothecaries Art”? which the searchers found 
‘unlawful, deceitful, inveterate or out of use, unwholesome, 
corrupt, unmedicinable, pernicious, or hurtful” the Charter 
instructed them ‘‘to burn before the offenders’ doors.” 

In addition they had the right to ‘‘lay, impose and execute 
punishments and other Pains and Penalties by Fines and Amer- 
ciaments ” upon offenders ‘‘ according to their sound discretions.”’ 

The Charter ‘‘enjoined, charged and commanded” all officers 
of justice ‘‘to aid, help and assist the Fellowship of Apothe- 
caries’ in carrying out these penal duties on offenders. 

The Charter limited the commercial status of the surgeon 
as it enacted that ‘‘expert and approved Chirurgeons may exer- 
cise their Art and Faculty with regard to the composition and 
application of outward Salves or Medicines only so that they 
do not vend or expose to sale to others such Salves or Medicines 
according to the common manner of Apothecaries of the City 
of London.” 

Armed with the extensive powers of their Charter, the new 
guild set to work to establish themselves among the older 
fraternities, and they acquired a home which they styled the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, in Blackfriars, with a landing stage on the 
banks of the Thames. 

They shouldered their responsibilities manfully and under- 
took the difficult task of improving both the quality of drugs 
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sold to His Majesty’s subjects, and the qualifications of the 
vendors. 

Progress was slow but steady, and by 1640 we find the Con- 
pany fully established among the Trade Guilds of the City of 
London and paying its quota of the forced loans demanded by 
King Charles from the similar bodies his family had always 
fostered (perhaps for this special purpose!). 

The Great Fire of London swept away their new Hall in 
Blackfriars, destroyed their library, and left them poorer, re- 
duced in numbers, but with the same stout hearts in adversity. 

They sold their tenements, waste land, and their plate, and 
in two years’ time had rebuilt the Hall on its old foundations. 

In those remote days herbs and plants with real or imaginary 
medicinal powers occupied the major part of the pharmacopoeia 
and therefore botany was a science of peculiar interest to the 
seventeenth century prescriber. 

The new guild realized that the best way to study the subject 
was by means of excursions into the country with skilled teachers 
in search of growing medicinal plants, and they applied themselves 
to organize expeditions. Indeed these outings were continued 
until the end of the last century. Some plants and trees were not 
to be seen in any excursion, so in spite of many financial bur- 
dens these fine old fellows decided that this was a matter which 
could not be put off, and they set to work to find a garden where 
they could cultivate rare plants, and sow seeds now coming in 
from foreign lands, They found a plot of ground in what was 
then the pleasant village of Chelsea, and established the 
famous Apothecaries’ Physic Garden, which has played # 
very important part in the teaching and study of Botany 1 
England. 

London grew larger and larger and swallowed up the village 
of Chelsea, but the Physic Garden withstood all encroachmens 
and remained a heavy burden on the Apothecaries, as Botany 
had become a less important part of medical training. 

Finally, and sorrowfully, they decided to give up their trust, 
and in 1893 they handed it over to a committee which maintain 
it to-day in undiminished and indeed increased usefulness 
botanical science. 
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When first constituted, the Apothecaries do not appear to 
have done much prescribing, but it was not long before they 
began to practise what the modern pharmacist would call 
‘counter prescribing.” 

Naturally the College of Physicians, who had received a 
Charter from King Henry the Eighth barely a century earlier 
than the Apothecaries, were up in arms. A wordy war ensued, 
and according to the practice of those times it took the form of 
what were called ‘‘ Tracts’’ which dealt with the rival claims of 
the two bodies. The dispute was regarded of sufficient public 
importance to attract the attention of some of the great writers 
of the eighteenth century. In 1771 Pope in the Essay on Crit- 
icism sneers at the ‘‘ Modern Apothecaries”’, but Addison takes 
a far more just and generous view of these practitioners. 

The Apothecaries gained the day over their powerful rivals, 
the Physicians, and established their claim to both prescribe 
and dispense. 

The Society, early in its operations, established a laboratory 
for the manufacture of galenicals. This steadily developed into 
a wholesale druggist business, for while fighting the Physicians 
for professional status, the Apothecaries had a keen eye on trade! 

The business side of the Company was conducted by what 
was Called ‘‘ Laboratory Stock”’ owned by members of the Com- 
pany. 

As far back as 1702 the shrewd old guildsmen obtained the 
privilege of supplying the Fleet with medicines. All surgeons 
in Queen Anne’s service were obliged to purchase their medi- 
cines from the Hall, and the mixing of the stock drugs for the 
Navy was actually ‘‘viewed” by the Master and Wardens. This 
led to the establishment of what was called the ‘‘ Navy Stock”’. 
Practically a separate Pharmaceutical Company and distinct 
from the Laboratory Stock, the funds were raised in a similar 
way by money borrowed on bond and by shares taken to a fixed 
amount by the members of the Livery. 

This monopoly was soon followed by a similar one with regard 
to the East India Company, but it was not till the early nine- 
teenth century that the Company acquired the monopoly of 
contracts for the supply of drugs to the Army. 
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In 1811 we find the Guild in full business as wholesale drug- 
gists; the articles supplied to its customers include not only 
drugs but bottles, phials, mortars, and other articles which 
would now be described as ‘‘ druggists’ sundries.” 

Up to this period the Apothecaries had only jurisdiction over 
the fraternity in the City of London and the surrounding seven 
miles, but they now felt strong enough to control the whole of 
the country. 

In 1815 they secured from Parliament the Apothecaries Act 
of that year, which greatly extended their influence. Hitherto 
the Society only examined the apprentices of its members, but 
the new Act empowered it to establish examinations before 
admitting any person to the practice of the Science of an Apoth- 
ecary, and extended the Society’s control of the practice of the 
Art throughout England and Wales. 

The Diploma of the Society was established as a licence to 
practise, and the letters L.S.A. (Licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries) were proudly written after their names by the 
Graduates of the guild. 

This Act not only enlarged the powers of the apothecaries 
as medical practitioners, but authorized an examination for a 
new class of persons, viz., Assistants to Apothecaries, so that 
they could extend their business as compounders of medicines 
by employing qualified dispensers. 

This fact, together with the establishment of a retail Drug 
Department by the Society in 1822, indicates that the commercial 
side of the Apothecary’s work was being developed side by 
side with an extension of his professional training. 

The passing of the Pharmacy Act thirty years later, which 
legalized the position of the druggists, rang the death knell 
of the ‘“‘doctor’s shop,” as the Apothecary’s establishment was 
usually termed—but did not seriously affect the Apothecaries, . 
who proceeded to develop their professional side as distinct from 
their commercial side. 

Finding the newly-legalized chemists and druggists serious 
rivals in the keeping of ‘‘open shop”, the wise old Corporation 
now insisted on the position of its Licentiates as doctors. 

When the Medical Acts set up a Register of Qualified Medical 
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Practitioners in 1858 the Apothecaries successfully established 
their claim to be registered as practitioners of medicine. For 
another twenty-eight years the various medical corporations 
continued to grant their diplomas separately. Most men who 
intended to-settle in general practice took the Membership of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, but this was a purely surgical 
qualification, and in order to have a medical diploma the L.S.A. 
was almost invariably taken by men who intended to settle as 
general practitioners, especially in rural districts. 

Then, as now, most of the general practitioners in England 
did their own dispensing, and there were troublesome restric- 
tions attached to the Licence of the Royal College of Physicians. 

The L.S.A. had no such drawbacks, and indeed gave the 
practitioners facilities in the purchase and sale of drugs so that 
the ‘M.D. Blackfriars” as the L.S.A. was nicknamed became 
immensely popular with the rank and file of the English medical 
practitioners. 

The Medical Act of 1886 abolished the registration of single 
qualifications and insisted that before a medical practitioner 
could be registered, he must possess diplomas in medicine, 
surgery and midwifery. 

The Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons at once buried 
their ancient differences and instituted a single set of exam- 
inations for their joint diplomas, leaving the Society of Apothe- 
caries—whose diploma had hitherto been registered as a medical 
and pharmaceutical qualification—out in the cold. 

Nothing daunted, the Society immediately went to Parlia- 
ment and secured the passing of an Act which constituted its 
Licence, a complete qualification in medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery. The Court achieved this triumph by giving up 
their right to appoint their own examiners and placing this 
power in the hands of the General Medical Council. 

This wise step placed the standard of the Society’s examin- 
ations beyond dispute, and the great Guild holds its own 
amongst younger competitors for the favours of medical 
students. 

The Society still attracts a steady stream of aspirants to 
its ancient parchments, and its diplomates are to be found 
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not only in general practice, but in every branch of the public 
medical service. 

Side by side with its new powers of granting a complete 
medical and surgical qualification, the Society continued its 
career aS a medical trading corporation. With the rise of other 
firms of wholesale druggists it lost, however, its monopoly of 
supplying drugs to the Army, Navy and other Public Bodies, 
but Apothecaries Hall continued to be the finest source of 
pure drugs in the Kingdom until a very few years ago. 

Its retail shop brought in a large annual revenue, but in the 
War years this profit became a deficit, and in 1922 the Court 
decided to close down and dispose of its retail and wholesale 
drug business. 

In addition to its full diploma as Licentiate, the Society 
grants a Degree in Midwifery and two special qualifications. 

During, and since the War, a large number of women have 
taken up dispensing as a means of livelihood. 

The certificates of the Pharmaceutical Society demand an 
apprenticeship in a shop, which is unnecessary for those who 
seek appointments as dispensers in various institutions and in 
doctors’ surgeries, so that the Dispenser’s Diploma of the 
old City guild is eagerly sought after. 

It is so popular that it is no exaggeration to say that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred dispensers in England hold the 
Diploma of the Society. 

The Society’s Degree of Master in Midwifery has been 
instituted as a higher qualification in this important branch of 
medical science. The Guild has also undertaken the examination 
and registration of the important body of persons who employ 
light and other physical methods in the treatment of disease. 

So the work of the grand old guild goeson. Only a few years 
ago it was possible on the same premises to: 


(1) Buy a box of pills. 
(2) Purchase a ton of senna or any other drug. 
a Obtain a diploma as a dispenser. 
3) Graduate in medicine, surgery and midwifery. 
) Become a Liveryman of a City Guild and thus qualify for 
office as Lord Mayor of London. 
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It is no longer possible to make wholesale and retail pur- 
chases of drugs in the Society’s premises, but it is still 
possible in its beautiful Livery Hall to qualify as a doctor, 
a dispenser, a bio-physical assistant, obtain a specialist’s 
diploma or take the first step on the road to becoming a 
Lord Mayor! 


CHAPTER XXII 
Bows, ARROWS AND GUNS 


Henry VIII, who was stated to be the best shot with the bow in 
England, was an enthusiastic archer. He had previously followed 
his father in restricting the use of the crossbow and the victory at 
Flodden having been gained mainly by archers, his opinion was 
confirmed. He now forbade the use of the hand gun, and dressed 
himself and his guard in green, the archer’s colour. 

—Sir Evelyn Wood. 


It’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that an’ ‘‘ Chuck ’im out the brute,” 
But it’s “‘Saviour of his country” when the guns begin to shoot. 
—Kipkling. 


No fewer than seven of the City guilds are or were directly 
concerned with the profession of arms. 

In this chapter I will deal with the Bowyers, the Fletchers, 
who were so closely allied to them, and the guild which has 
produced the weapon which has replaced the older arms. 


Tue Bowyers, No. 38 


Crecy, Poictiers, Agincourt. 
—Motto of the Bowyers 


In these days of small-bore rifles and machine guns it is diffi- 
cult to cast one’s mind back to the days when the English 
archer struck terror into the heart of his foes. 

‘* Alas, alas for Scotland when English arrows fly,” was the 
lament of many a Highland clansman, and the victories so 
so proudly recorded by this Company in its Arms were largely 
achieved by the bowmen. 
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In its day the long bow was, no doubt, a formidable weapon, 
The bow was six feet and the arrow three feet long. The ordin- 
ary range was limited to five hundred yards, but Robin Hood was 
credited with using his bow effectively up to eight hundred yards, 

Archery was not only the great weapon in war but the prin- 
cipal pastime in peace. 

Edward the First required his subjects to use in their recreation 
the bow and arrow and forsake such vain play as throwing 
stones, hand ball and football, ‘which have no profit in them”. 

Surely an early justification for Kipling’s attack on the “‘ mud- 
died oaf”’ at the wicket. 

In old England a target was set up in every village, and under 
a penalty of a halfpenny all were required to practise every 
Sunday and Feast Day. 

Voluntary societies of archers were formed which were the 
forerunners of our modern Territorials, and as comparatively 
recently as the end of the sixteenth century one of the most 
famous of these formations, the F insbury Archers, had 180 
targets always in position in Finsbury Fields. 

Queen Elizabeth appointed a Commision to enforce a statute 
enacted by her father to maintain the exercise of shooting the 
long bow and preventing unlawful games. 

The Bowyers and Fletchers formed one Company for many 
years, but separated in 1370. 

Apparently the Bowyers were only concerned with the manu- 
facture of the bow and it is a melancholy fact to read that the 
best bows were manufactured not from English but imported 
wood. 

To secure a supply of wood Richard the Third ordained that 
no ‘‘Merchants of Venice nor other which useth to resort to 
this realm with merchandises of those parts should bring into 
this realm any merchandise unless the same merchants did 
bring, with every butt of Malmsey, bow staves of good and able 
staffs upon pain of forfeiture of 135. 10d. for every butt of wine 
so brought.” 

The supply of strings was in the hands of two separate guilds, 
the Stringers and the Long Bow Stringers, both of which frater- 
nities have now become extinct. 
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The Bowyers were granted a coat of arms in 1488 but curiously 
enough did not apply for a Charter until 1621, when their craft 
was already falling into decay. 

King James the First with the desire of ‘‘restoring the ancient 
arid laudable exercise of archery with the long bow”’ incorpor- 
ated the Bowyers as a Livery Company. 

Even a Royal Charter could not revive a dying craft, but the 
Bowyers have continued to flourish and as recently as 1856 
provided a Lord Mayor for London in the person of Alderman 
Finnis, who made history as he was the last Lord Mayor to 
proceed to Westminster by water. | 

The Bowyers had a Hall at the corner of Hart Street and 
Monkwell Street, but it was destroyed in the Great Fire. James 
Wood, who was an assistant when the Company was incorpor- 
ated, bequeathed the Bowyers his manor at Isley Walton, in 
Leicestershire, to enable the Company to carry out a consider- 
able amount of useful work by providing scholarships at Cam- 
bridge University and lending money to honest, sober and 
discreet young men of the Company. The testator required 
the Master, Wardens, Court and Livery to attend a service at 
the Church of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey every alternate year, 
and made provision for the payment of fees to the parson, the 
clerk and sexton of the Church, and the beadle of the Company, 
and provided the Churchwardens with a sum of money for 
the poor of the parish. 

The Company has not only carried out the benefactions of 
the founder, but enlarged them out of its corporate funds. For 
more than 300 years the Bowyers have attended at the Church 
of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey on Master’s Day. The Company, 
besides its charitable functions, has established prizes for Rifle 
Shooting in the Army, and given Gold Medals for Archery. 

It has been well said that though weapons and targets have 
changed mightily since their ancient fraternity was formed the 
Bowyers are still camrying out their useful mission of encour- 
aging Englishmen to shoot straight. 
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THE FLeTcHERs, No. 39. 


The very name of this ancient guild conveys very little to 
the ordinary reader. It is obviously derived from the French 
word flechier—an arrow maker—so we have here an old English 
craft with a name which was probably given to it by our Norman 
conquerors. 

The fraternity must have been very numerous in the days 
when our forefathers were adopting surnames, as a glance at 
any directory shows that the Fletchers are a numerous clan. 

The arrow makers were at one time an important Guild and 
ranked higher than some of the Companies which are now minor 
only in name, such as the Carpenters and Painter-Stainers. 

The Fletchers had a Livery in the time of Henry VII, but 
this body has now dwindled to seventeen. 

The Company is one of the few examples of a Livery Com- 
pany existing by prescription, as it has never been incorporated 
by either Charter or Act of Parliament. 

Fletchers’ Hall once stood in St. Mary Axe, but was burnt 
down and not rebuilt. 

With the Hall perished the ancient records of the Company, 
and there are no entries in its books prior to 1775. 

The site of the Hall is still in the possession of the guild, so 
that from a monetary point of view the Fletchers are more 
fortunate than many of their sister fraternities, which appear 
more flourishing. 

It has been suggested that the Company might take more 
interest in the encouragement of the sport of archery. 

The bow and arrow may not be so divorced from the firearm 
as many suppose. 

There is as close a connection between archery and musketry 
as between the miniature rifle and the machine gun. 

The Great War saw a revival of the use of many primitive 
weapons, and who knows what development the future may have 
in store for the arrow? 

The ancient guild may well take heart of grace as the day may 
come when renewed activities may re-assert its claim to the 
motto granted to it by a Plantagenet King—' True and sure.” 
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THE GUNMAKERS, No. 80 


As the fortunes of the makers of bows and arrows declined, 
those of the makers of the newer weapons advanced. 

The parent stock of the Company of Gunmakers was, however, 
neither the Bowyers nor the Fletchers, but the Armourers and 
Blacksmiths. The importance of the new weapon led to the 
necessity for the supervision of its manufacture and the testing 
of gun barrels. 

Accordingly Charles the First singled out sixty-three gun- 
makers and incorporated them as a Livery Company with 
extensive powers to search, view, gauge, prove and mark all 
manner of “‘hand guns, dags, and pistols” whether made in 
London or arriving from abroad for use either in military 
service or private use in any of His Majesty’s dominions or ‘‘in 
foreign parts.” 

On pain of forfeiture all persons making or selling firearms 
were required to have them viewed, tried, stamped and marked 
by the Gunmakers’ Company before sale. 

The Charter assigned the Company the mark ‘‘G.P.” 
surmounted by a crown. This mark is still used, supplemented 
by the letter ‘““V” (also surmounted by a crown) which signifies 
‘‘viewed.” 

After the Restoration the members of the Company were 
given a monopoly of their craft in and around London, but we 
find that foreign competition was already being felt and the 
guild promoted a Bill in Parliament to prevent the importation 
of foreign arms. The Gunmakers were unsuccessful, but the 
procedure throws an interesting sidelight on Parliamentary 
procedure at the time. We find the Company retaining the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to push the matter forward, and on his 
advice arranging with Mr. Speaker to revise the Bill for 
a fee! 

Soon after incorporation the Company established a Proof 
House for testing gun and pistol barrels in what was then a 
country district called Goodman’s Fields. 

On this site, which is now 48 Commercial Road, the Company 
has carried on its important business ever since. 
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The House was rebuilt early in the last century, and in 1872 
the Company erected a Livery Hall adjoining it. 

The powers conferred by the Company’s Charter were con- 
firmed and strengthened by several Acts of Parliament in the 
reign of George the Third, but the growth of Birmingham as 
a centre for the manufacture of firearms made it necessary to 
provide for the local testing of gun barrels. Accordingly a 
Birmingham Proof House was established under the supervision 
of a Birmingham Company, with the same powers as the London 
guild. 

The Georgian Acts were repealed by the Gun Barrel Act 
of 1855, which conferred powers on the London and Birmingham 
Companies in consonance with the changes which had taken 
place in the manufacture of small arms. 

These powers were rendered inadequate by the introduction 
of breechloading weapons, and further legislation was obtained 
at the instance of the two Companies. 

The Gun Barrel Act of 1868 preserves the rights of the 
Gunmakers’ Company and the Birmingham Proof House, and 
confers very extended powers with reference to the proofing of 
small arms, the import of all kinds of firearms, together with 
rights of search and seizure and the prosecution of offenders. 

In these days, when women are asserting their rights to 
take part in every trade and calling it may be interesting to 
emphasize the fact again that the City guilds have always been 
willing to admit women to their membership on terms of full 
equality. 

The Gunmakers’ craft seems to be one calling which would 
not attract women, but this is not the case. 

We find one woman apprenticed to a gunmaker in 1770 and 
as recently as the beginning of the last century Catherine 
Christopher was actually admitted to the freedom of the Gun- 
makers’ Company, and became a free sister of the City. 

The Gunmakers’ Company is a very remarkable body, and 
its work represents a large delegation of governmental respon- 
sibility to a private institution. 

It is a Livery Company in form rather than in spirit and has, 
until recently, been unique amongst the guilds as it had its 
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Livery Hall alongside its Proof House in Whitechapel, far 
beyond the City boundaries. 

Even this association with guild life has disappeared. As the 
Company used its Hall so seldom it was sold a few years ago 
to a Jewish Friendly Society for training young Jews in various 
trades. 

The Company “‘has no historical and barely any municipal 
tie; there is no religious atmosphere around it, no romantic 
mystery, no antiquity, no striking personal distinction on the 
part of any of its members, no impressive vicissitudes. It is 
a sober, discreet, practical, thriving syndicate, with a single 
aim and an untiring eye to business; and it has worked these 
two hundred and fifty years down there at Whitechapel, ever 
since it was a rural hamlet ” for the benefit of the great industry 
which it represents and the protection of the lives and limbs 
of all whose business or pleasure it is to use firearms. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
SWORD AND BUCKLER 


The knight’s bones are dust, 

And his good sword rust; 

His soul is with the saints, 
I trust. 


—Coleridge. 


In the days prior to the Battle of Crécy when the power of 
knights in armour to ride down any number of foot soldiers had 
never been doubted, the craft of the cutler and the armourer 
were naturally held in the highest esteem. 


Tue CutTrers, No. 18 


John Stow tells us that there were at one time three distinct 
crafts engaged in the manufacture of swords, daggers and 
knives. One group of workmen made the blades, a second the 
hafts and a third the sheaths. King Henry the Sixth drew all 
three Companies into one fraternity or brotherhood by the 
name of Cutlers. 

The great Elizabethan topographer seems to have confused 
the issue, as it now appears that as far back as the reign of 
Edward III the Cutlers sent two members to the Court of 
Common Council—which shows that the fraternity was an 
association of considerable civic importance in Plantagenet 
times. 

The earlier English Cutlers seem to have devoted themselves 
to the manufacture of weapons of warfare. 

In the seventeenth century indeed, the Cutlers’ Company 
was responsible for most of the swords used in His Majesty’s 
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army and navy. On one occasion the guild undertook to provide 
no fewer than five thousand blades every month for the armed 
forces of the Crown 

Until quite late in the sixteenth century all domestic cutlery 
was imported from Flanders, but Queen Elizabeth always anx- 
ious to promote home industries, discovered Richard Matthew 
of Fleet Bridge and not only gave him a monopoly of making 
domestic cutlery but prohibited the importation of foreign 
knives. 

Soon, however, the London cutlers had competition from the 
North of England which was far more serious than that of Flan- 
ders. Sheffield came to the fore and established its own Cutlers’ 
Company which overshadowed even the great London guild. 
With the exception of the manufacture of surgical instruments, 
Sheffield eventually wrested most of the cutlery trade away from 
London and must have been a great thorn in the side of her 
London brethren. 

The Sheffield Company is presided over by the Master Cutler 
who was—and still is—invariably the head of one of the leading 
firms in the trade. The Company or rather the Master Cutler, 
gives an annual entertainment which is almost as celebrated, 
in its way, as the Lord Mayor’s Banquet. This function 
originated more than three hundred years ago in a romantic 
manner. 

The Lord of the Manor of Hallamshire gave the “‘apron men”’ 
or working cutlers, authority to enter his park and take as many 
deer as they could ‘‘kill and carry away with their own hands”’, 
This rough and ready meal of free venison has developed into 
the Cutlers’ Feast, which is now a stately banquet attended by 
all the greatest people in the land. 

The Cutlers’ Company is undoubtedly an ancient body, but 
hardly so ancient as its members claim in the famous Cutlers’ 
Song which runs as follows :— 


When Adam and Eve dined on apple and salad, 
Keen hunger was sauce to relish their palate, 

The man was contented, and so was his wife, 

And they never once thought of the use of a knife. 
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But Eve soon grew tir’d of diet so spare; 
A plum she abhorr’d and detested a pear, 
Declared without flesh no joy was in life; 
Of flesh they had plenty, yet wanted a knife. 


To please his fair bride (tho’ young in the trade) 
Our Ancestor Adam a knife quickly made. 

Tho’ rough and unpolished, yet all must agree 
He was the first master of this Companie. 


The Cutlers settled in Horsebridge Lane which is now known 
as Cloak Lane. Their first Hall was destroyed in the Fire, but 
rebuilt. 

The second Cutlers’ Hall came in the way of an extension 
of the District Railway and the Company migrated to Warwick 
Lane, off Newgate Street, where they opened in 1887 a fine 
specimen of modern Tudor architecture which enshrines the 
stained glass and some interesting fragments of the old Hall. 

The Company is fortunate in many ways. Earlier writers on 
the City Guilds complain that the Cutlers’ Company has few 
records but this is certainly not the fact. Mr. Charles Welch, 
a Past Master of the Company and ex-Guildhall librarian, has 
written a most exhaustive history which shows that the Cutlers 
are remarkably rich in the records of their long and honourable 
career. 

Their historian found the accounts of the Masters and 
Renter Wardens from 1441 onwards, the Minutes from 1602 
to date, and the apprenticeship records from the seventeenth 
century to the present day. Damp and bad storage have damaged 
the interesting volumes, but expert and loving care has restored 
them so that most of the information they contain is available. 

In dealing with these quaint documents, a curious fact has 
transpired. Contrary to what one would expect it is the records 
on paper which have best stood the test of time. Vellum and 
parchment have signally failed to compete with what seemed 
the more fragile substance. 

The Company was already well provided with means to carry 
out its charitable and educational work, but during the present 
century it has had another slice of good fortune. In 1901 
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Captain Boot, of Mottingham, Kent, bequeathed the Company 
no less than £40,500. {£500 was for the decoration of the Hall 
and £40,000 subject to the life interest of the Captain’s widow, 
was left to the Company practically unconditionally. 

The sole desire of the testator was that his money should not 
get into the hands of the Charity Commissioners, but should 
become the absolute property of his beloved guild. He expressed 
the hope that his memory should be kept green in traditional 
City fashion by an annual banquet on his birthday, at which 
the food and wine should be of the best. 

The City Companies owe their present wealth to the bene- 
factions of former guildsmen and it is interesting to find that 
Captain Boot with regard to the Cutlers, and a more recent 
testator with regard to the Turners’ Company, have preserved 
the best traditions of the past. 

It is not surprising to find more than one doctor on the 
Court of the Cutlers’ Company as the art of surgery owes 
much to this great Fraternity which has carefully fostered 
the manufacture of surgical instruments of the highest quality 
in London. 


THE ARMOURERS AND BRAZIERS, NO. 22 


The craft of the armourer was closely bound up with the 
chivalry of the Middle Ages, so it is not surprising that a guild 
of armourers is recorded as far back as the begining of the four- 
teenth century. 

The Company was granted its first Charter by Henry VI, 
who is reputed to have been a member of the Fellowship. The 
Guild was incorporated as the Brothers and Sisters of the 
Mysterie of St. George of the Armourers. 

The Society had already built a hall in Coleman Street and 
established a Chantry in the Chapel of St. George in old St. 
Paul’s. 

From time to time various other trades amalgamated with 
the Armourers. In 1387 the Fourbers, or furbishers and re- 
pairers of old armour and weapons, and in the fifteenth century 
the Heaumers, or Helmet Makers, joined the Company. In 
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1575 the Bladesmiths were incorporated with the Guild, and 
this led to a feud with the Cutlers’ Company. The Armourers 
claimed the right of control and search over all knives and edged 
tools, to which the Cutlers objected. A compromise was, how- 
ever, effected, each Company searching its own members, while 
the search was made by representatives of both in the case of 
foreigners. 

Until the Reformation the religious aspect of the Company 
was greatly in the foreground, and their Charter from Henry 
VI commenced by stating that the guild was founded ‘‘to find a 
Chaplain to celebrate divine Service daily for the good estate 
of the King, and Brethren and Sisters of the Guild and for 
their souls after death, and certain poor persons of either 
sex to pray in like manner in the Chapel of St. George within 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London ...” Saints’ 
days and especially that of their Patron Saint, St. George, were 
scrupulously observed, and all members were compelled to 
attend divine service in their gowns under penalty of a fine. 

It was the technical side of their activities which brought the 
Company into prominence in the Middle Ages. Their chief 
objects were to look after the interests of the members of 
their guild and protect the public by taking all steps to 
ensure that no goods but the best were offered for sale; and 
rules were from time to time passed regulating the trade. 
Armour used to be worn with embroidered silk or fabric 
coverings, partly by way of decoration and partly to preserve 
the metal from the effects of rain, and the law provided, amongst 
other things, that no Armourer might offer armour for sale if 
it was covered with silk or other fabric, as it was found that 
such coverings frequently concealed faulty workmanship. 

The Company was granted by its Charters the right of 
search which was exercised on the occasion of the principal 
fairs—‘those of St. Bartholomew, St. James, and the Fair of 
Our L-dy or Southwark Fair. All articles which were of faulty 
workmanship or exposed for sale in taverns and privy places 
which were found at the search or were reported to the Company 
by any of its members were confiscated and a penalty was 
inflicted, one-half of which was taken by the Guildhall and 
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the other half retained by the Company or given to the informer. 
A fine of 2d. to cover the expenses of the search was payable 
by every member who was searched. 

During the Tudor period and until the reign of Henry VIII 
the Company were concerned as much with the control of the 
manufacture of small arms, weapons, helmets, breast-plates 
and edged tools, as of armour, for during this period the 
greater part of the armour used in England was made abroad, 
chiefly in Germany, Italy and Spain. 

Henry VIII, however, as a result of his friendship with the 
Emperor Maximilian, persuaded the latter to send some of his 
best craftsmen to practise their trade in this country. Then, 
when they came, they were admitted to the Armourers’ Com- 
pany and passed on their skill and knowledge to the English, 
with the result that from this time armour was manufactured 
extensively and with success in this country. 

The Company had to,supply its quota of men for the defence 
of the City and for tHe service of the Crown at home and 
abroad, but as it had also to supply weapons and armour for 
the army it was a ‘“‘protected trade” and the Armourers were 
released from sending more than a few men on active service. 

Disputes between the Company and the Crown were frequent, 
the latter complaining that orders, if carried out at all, were 
always late, and the former rejoining that even if they did the 
work they were frequently unable to obtain payment! 

The rule referred to elsewhere that members were strictly 
forbidden to go to law without permission, was strictly enforced 
by the Armourers’ Company. In an interesting little history 
privately printed in 1930—to which I am much indebted— 
Mr. Hewitt Pitt, the present Clerk, quotes a number of amusing 
cases tried before the Court. Here is one which occurred in 1561. 

John Selbe made complaint of Peter Morris, his apprentice, 
‘for that the said Peter did pick his Mistress’ purse of 6d. and 
gave counsel to his Master’s girl, being but fourteen years of 
age, to take a Knife and pick her Mistress’ Chest of 12d. and 
give it to him and also gave her counsel that when she went 
into the Market to buy meat for her Master and Mistress she 
should beguile them of now 1d. and then 2d. and to give it to 
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him, as the said Girl did confess at the Court to his face, yet 
notwithstanding, the said Peter would not confess anything, 
but stoutly denied the taking thereof, wherefore the Master 
and Court did agree that he should be whipt in the Hall before 
them. Presently in the time of his whipping when that he was 
indifferently well whipped, he desired to speak with Master 
Tyndaull, unto whom he confessed his fault, who requested 
pardon of the Master for him, and then the said Peter upon his 
knees desired of the Master and Wardens and the rest of the 
Company for forgiveness.” 

The Armourers were evidently rather fond of abusing and 
reviling one another. It is recorded that a member was fined 
for pulling a brother’s beard in the presence of the Court and 
another for calling the Court ‘‘knaves and cheats” and the 
Master ‘‘a rat-catcher’s boy”! 

The Company’s Hall was, as we have seen, even before incor- 
poration, situated in Coleman Street, at the corner of London 
Wall. Leases of the Hall, dating back to 1346, are still in posses- 
sion of the Company and the freehold was acquired in 1428. 

The Armourers always figured largely in the Ceremonial life 
of the City, and used to make a great display on the occasion 
of the passage of the Sovereign or other important personage 
through the City, and especially on the occasion of the Lord 
Mayor’s procession. 

Whenever it was necessary to go beyond the bounds of the 
City the journey used to be made as far as possible by water, 
owing to the narrowness and filth of the streets, which, on such 
occasions, were packed with a disorderly crowd. Whenever it 
was necessary to pass through the streets the Company used 
to provide an armed escort and posies of sweet smelling herbs 
were carried to avert the danger of Gaol fever. To this day 
this custom survives, posies being carried by the Lord Mayor 
and his officers on State occasions between Midsummer and 
Michaelmas. 

Livery banquets at old Armourers’ Hall must have been very 
different from the stately functions of to-day. Mr. Pitt records 
that, ‘‘ At these feasts members of the Company used to bring 
with them the whole of their establishments, and they appear 

Oo 
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to have been on occasion somewhat disorderly functions. The 
members and their wives used to dine in Hall while their 
children and servants collected in the Court yard and in turn 
dined when their masters had finished. From highest to lowest 
all indulged in the practice of taking away as much provisions 
as possible for use at home, removing it even before the meal 
had started.” 

On one occasion a certain Mr. Robinson, of Whitechapel, was 
reported to have been in the habit of bringing with him, not 
only his wife but “‘his daughter, a man servant, a maid servant, 
and a nurse and ‘Chairewoman’ who besides their own dinners 
usually carried away so much victuals that Mr. Robinson by 
way of bragging reported that ye said victuals served him and 
his wife an whole week.” 

Linen and plate were also removed and smuggled away from 
the Hall and the officer or beadle spent the next few days 
interrogating likely offenders and recovering the goods. 

‘* Gate crashing” was not unknown, and even Members of the 
Court were frequently in trouble for surreptitiously introducing 
more guests than their due. On one occasion a member was 
accused of having 20 guests instead of one! As a result of this 
a rule was passed that guests were only to be admitted on pro- 
duction of an invitation card and the beadle had instructions to 
scrutinize all comers carefully and eject any unbidden guests. 

The Diners were divided into separate messes, and appar- 
ently sat at separate tables, each mess consisting of from four 
to eight persons. The amount of liquor consumed may be 
gauged from the fact that on one occasion when fourteen messes 
were dining, fourteen gallons of canary wine, two gallons of 
Rhenish wine and sixteen gallons of French wine were provided. 
Mr. Pitt adds that hypocras and dragon’s blood were favourite 
drinks, but gives no particulars of these weird beverages. 
““Hippocras’’ was sweetened and spiced wine and I presume 
dragon’s blood was not the resin now known by that name 
but some similar concoction. 

The fare provided at the old world dinners was very different 
from the modern City banquet and included swan, lampreys 
and boiled udders! 
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The Company possesses not only one of the finest collec- 
tions of plate in the City but a splendid store of weapons and 
armour including the magnificent Lee suit worn by Sir Henry 
Lee, Queen Elizabeth’s champion. 

The Company acquired this suit in a curious way. In 
1718, when armour had no value except as metal, the then 
owner of Ditchley—the Lees’ family seat—paid a man one 
penny per diem for nine days for getting the old Armour 
ready to be ‘‘wayed,” and later we find that a Mr. Mott, a 
brazier, paid £7. 4s. 6d. for just over 14 cwt. of old armour 
including the Lee suit at 10s. a cwt., so that the Lee suit was 
probably sold for about 6s. It was later purchased by William 
Carter, Master of the Company in 1767, who presented it to 
the Company in 1768. 

The Braziers or workers in brass, who were not a Livery 
Company, were incorporated with the Armourers by Queen 
Anne, and since the union the amalgamated Company has 
devoted a great deal of attention to workers in brass and copper. 

To-day the Company devotes its revenue to the relief of 
want and distress amongst metal workers and the encourage- 
ment of the science of metallurgy. 

Bursaries are granted to apprentices in metal work at Birming- 
ham to enable them to undergo a course of technical study, 
while prizes and certificates are given to employees in the 
great engineering works at Sheffield for original papers on 
technical subjects arising in the course of their work. Grants 
are also made to technical institutes and the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. ‘The Company grants a fellowship 
under the auspices of the Royal Society of the value of £500 
a year for original research work in Metallurgy, and a Fellowship 
of the value of £300 a year for research work in Aeronautics, 
both of which have yielded valuable results. The Company 
endeavours to expend its wealth and energies to the greatest 
advantage of the Community in accordance with the spirit of 
its Foundations and by maintaining its high traditions to 
justify its ancient motto: 


““Make All Sure.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
WEAVING, WooL AND KNITTING 


I would I were a weaver, 
I could sing all manner of songs. 


— Shakespeare. 


As pointed out elsewhere, a large proportion of the Livery 
Companies of London are, or were, associated with the textile 
trades. In this chapter I will deal with three textile Com- 
panies of singular interest. One has a charter from a Norman 
King, another was incorporated by Cromwell, and the third 
is an ancient body which has no charter at all. 


THE Weavers, No. 42 


It has been said that if the Founders claim their descent 
from Tubal Cain, the first artificer in metals, the Weavers 
have an equal right to trace their lineage to Naamah his sister. 

The Fellowship can certainly claim to be the most ancient 
of the existing Craft Guilds, as there is evidence that a Frater- 
nity of Weavers existed in Saxon times. ‘The Company is in 
possession of a Charter granted by Henry II, confirming a 
previous Charter granted by Henry I. The Charter is undated, 
but is attributed to the year 1155. 

By the Charters of Henry I and II, it was granted to the 
Weavers of London to have their Guild in London, and that 
none should intermeddle in their mistery within the City, 
or in Southwark, or in other places appertaining to London, 
except he were a member of their Guild. In return for its 
privileges the Fraternity had to pay to the King an annual rent 
or Ferma Gilda, of 2 marks of gold. Some indication of the 
date of the first incorporation of the Weavers, under Henry I, 
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is to be gathered from the fact that the payment of the Ferma 
Gild@ is duly recorded in the earliest Pipe Roll, preserved at 
the Record Office, and generally attributed to the year 1130. 

The Weavers’ Guild became so powerful that it came into 
conflict with King John and was suppressed. 

The Fraternity, however, bobbed up again in the next reign, 
and Henry III confirmed its old Charters. 

The Company could not at first get on with the Corporation, 
but the two bodies patched up their differences, and at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the Weavers submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the Mayor “to determine such matters 
touching the craft as could not be determined by the Guild 
Court.” 

In the reign of Edward III the English weavers were con- 
fronted with more serious rivals than the civic authorities. 
Foreign weavers were encouraged to immigrate, and not only 
expressly exempted from the necessity of joining the native Guild 
but actually granted the benefit of independent incorporation. 
From 1372 the Flemish and Brabant weavers, and from 
1415 a new Guild of Linen Weavers, yearly presented their 
officers to the Mayor and Aldermen, side by side with those of 
the original Guild. The disputes between the native and alien 
Guilds, after lasting nearly two centuries, were finally ter- 
minated by the fusion of the two bodies, confirmed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen in 1498. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the craft 
of weaving became highly specialized and incorporated into 
several chartered fraternities, leaving under the control of the 
Weavers’ Company only the branches of the trade dealing with 
broad silk textiles. 

Owing to Huguenot immigration, however, this single section 
of the weaving industry grew to enormous proportions, and the 
Company was unable to control it. 

The Weavers made frequent appeals and petitions for pro- 
tection to the King in Council, and actually employed Daniel 
Defoe to conduct a periodical, called The English Manufacturer, 
advocating the use of English-made goods by the English 


people. 
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To explain this resort to what we would now call, a Press 
agent, it should be realized that the author of Robinson Crusoe 
was a very clever journalist and up to many of the “ tricks ”” of 
his modern successors. 

In the eighteenth century the operative weavers in Spital- 
fields became very different from their orderly and respectable 
Huguenot ancestors. On one occasion they demanded Parlia- 
mentary prohibition of the use of printed calicoes, and troops 
and train-bands sent to disperse them could not prevent them 
from tearing off printed calico garments from ladies they met 
in the streets. 

During the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth 
century the Weavers’ Company gradually lost control of the 
trade, and retaining only its name and endowments, became 
little more than a benefit society for its members. 

The Weavers’ Company is rich in charters, but is now 
governed by a Charter of Queen Anne, which gives it a constitu- 
tion unique amongst the City Guilds. The Company has no 
Master, but is governed by an Upper Bailiff, a Renter Bailiff, 
an Upper Warden, a Renter Warden, and a Court of 
Assistants. 

The Court includes a number of prominent members of the 
textile trades, and no less than four peers, including the Earl 
of Athlone, Lord Hayter, Lord Askwith and Lord Rochdale. 

The Weavers’ Company was for centuries established in 
Basinghall Street. Their Hall, rebuilt after the Great Fire, was 
pulled down in the middle of the last century, and replaced by 
a block of commercial offices somewhat misleadingly styled 
** Weavers’ Hall.” 

Since the middle of the last century the Weavers’ Company 
has taken on a new lease of life. It has been in the forefront 
of the movement amongst the City Companies to be of service 
to the industries they were incorporated to foster. The Weavers 
have tried to stimulate the declining energy and skill of the few 
remaining silk weavers in the East of London by offering 
rewards of money, badges, certificates, and the Freedom of 
the Company, to successful competitors. They have under- 
taken the task of furnishing to the Board of Trade a panel 
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of competent jurors to serve at International Exhibitions in the 
department of textile industries. They have thus been brought 
into friendly relations with French and Belgian representatives 
of these industries. A Standing Committee has been formed to 
diffuse information or to develop the industries with which the 
Weavers are nominally connected. This keeps them in touch 
with the requirements of to-day, and they are prepared, to the 
extent of their resources, to aid in any movement tending to 
advance the interests of the craft of weaving. 

The day is past for the Weavers’ Company to attempt auto- 
cratically to govern the weaving industry of London, but it can 
and does give the benefit of its prestige and material support 
to well-directed efforts for the improvement and extension of 
British textile manufactures. In this endeavour it is inspired 
by its ancient motto, ‘‘ Weave Truth with Trust.” 


THE FRAMEWORK KNITTERS, No. 65 


The origin of many of the City Companies must have been 
full of interest, but, alas! the birth of most of the Guilds is 
lost in the twilight of history. 

The origin of the Guild of Framework Knitters is, however, 
more or less known, and is sufficiently romantic. 

It seems that a Master of Arts of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, called Lee, fell in love with a country maiden, and was 
very disappointed to find that the young lady was more intent 
on knitting her hose than on entering whole-heartedly into the 
delights of courtship. The lover was extremely piqued that 
mere knitting-needles should prove superior to his own attrac- 
tion, and set himself to devise a machine which would make 
hand-knitting unnecessary. He was evidently of an inventive 
turn of mind and in due course evolved the first frame for 
mechanical knitting. 

The rivalry between the two old Universities goes so far that 
this story attributing the invention to a Cambridge graduate, is 
disputed, and the members of the other ancient seat of learning 
affirm that it was an Oxonian who conferred this blessing on 
humanity ! 
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The ‘“‘ Dark Blue ” was not influenced in such a picturesque 
way as the “ Light Blue.”” He succeeded in getting the lady 
of his choice so interested in his suit that she married him, but 
he had no means of supporting her and she had to supply the 
family needs by her knitting. The Oxford man is claimed to 
have invented the stocking loom to enhance his wife’s output, 
and to have, in due course, amassed a large fortune. 

The more romantic story of the Cambridge lover is generally 
believed to be the correct one, and, like many love stories, it 
has a sad ending. It is not clear whether Lee’s mechanical 
device enabled him to gain the affection of his knitting lady- 
love, but it is certain that he was unable to interest Queen 
Elizabeth in his invention. 

He had more success with Henry the Fourth of France, who 
invited him to settle in Normandy and exploit his stocking 
looms at Rouen. His experiment was a failure, as, after the 
assassination of the French King, the new enterprise was 
neglected, and poor Lee died in great distress at Paris. 

Lee’s descendants and their associates were, however, success- 
ful in establishing framework knitting in London, Godalming 
and Nottingham, and by the middle of the seventeenth century 
the industry was so well organized that Oliver Cromwell granted 
the craft a Charter of incorporation. 

It is noteworthy that the petitioners to the Lord Protector 
gave William Lee, of Calveton, Nottingham, gentleman, credit 
for inventing a method of knitting “ silk stockings or other 
work in an engine or frame.” 

This is a blow to the Oxford claimants, as the applicants 
for the Charter were in a position to know the facts of the 
Company’s origin. One or other story was credited by the 
Heralds, as the supporters of the Company’s Arms are a figure 
in collegiate gown and cap and a lady knitting by hand. 

In these luxurious days, when silk stockings are worn by 
every woman, high and low, it is hard to realize that there was 
a time when even royal legs were swathed in coarse cloth. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time hand-knitting was little practised 
and something of a novelty, which may explain the interest it 
aroused in Lee’s inamorata. 
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The story of good Queen Bess’s first pair of silk stockings is 
quaintly and humorously told in a little pamphlet published by 
John Alexander, printer, and Framework Knitter, in the year 
1884. Queen Elizabeth, on being presented by Mrs. Montague, 
who had recently acquired the art of hand-knitting, with a 
beautiful pair of silk stockings, had present the statesman Bur- 
leigh and the gallant Leicester, of whom Her Majesty was 
particularly fond—or as fond as she could be of anyone. The 
Queen took up the gossamer-like substance and said the hose 
was soft and beautiful, but too frail, she thought, to wear. Mrs. 
Montague assured Her Majesty that the stockings were as strong 
as cloth hose. Asked his opinion, Lord Leicester said: ‘‘ My 
gracious lady, they are fit for the fairies to wear, and your grac- 
ious Majesty is all beautiful, in fact, a fairy Queen, wanting but 
this gossamer wear to perfect fair attire.”” Elizabeth not being 
proof against flattery, was amused by this description. Lord 
Burleigh said he thought that honest cloth was good enough for 
everyone to use, and that Her Majesty wearing such things as 
silk hose would upset the cloth hose trade, and lead to new 
extravagances among the people. The Queen had passed sump- 
tuary laws enjoining the people not to wear expensive and rich 
dresses to their own impoverishment, and was a little impressed 
by the argument; but Burleigh spoilt his case by suggesting 
the impossibility of a human leg being got into such narrow, 
fragile things. Remembering the size of the clumsy cloth hose, 
he said to her Majesty: ‘‘ Besides, these things could not by 
any possibility fit—fit—fit.” The great statesman felt that he 
was on delicate ground, and could say no more. Leicester 
- blushingly said: ‘‘Most gracious Lady, deign to try—try,” 
and then he began stammering. Queen Elizabeth said she would 
try, but her change of hose should be kept a strict secret, and 
spent an hour in her private apartment. She returned laughing, 
and said, in one of her happiest moods: ‘Gentlemen, the silk 
stockings do fit me right well, and I like them much, because 
they are pleasant, fine, and delicate; and henceforth I will wear 
no more cloth stockings.” With that worldly wisdom, however, 
of which she had such an abundant supply, she desired that her 
change of hose should be kept a strict secret. Lord Leicester 
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having met Lady Somebody, and Lord Burleigh having told his 
wife in strict confidence, the story of the Queen’s stockings soon 
spread. Leicester was given the cloth stockings which Elizabeth 
had just worn, and Burleigh was promised the first pair of silk 
stockings when they were no longer required by her Majesty! 

The Restoration found the Framework Knitters so prosperous 
that they were able to obtain a new Charter. King Charles 
ignored the grant of the Lord Protector and created “The 
Society of the Art or Mistery of Framework Knitters of the 
Citties of London and Westminster and Kingdom of England 
and Dominion of Wales.”’ It will be seen that this craft, like the 
Apothecaries, was constituted as a Society and not as a Company. 

The Stuart Charter gave the Guild executive powers extending 
throughout England and Wales, and all Mayors, Bailiffs, Con- 
stables, etc., were ordered to assist the officers of the Company, 
or their sworn deputies, in carrying out supervision of the trade. 

Two or more of the governing body were empowered to go on 
search, and if they found bad work, to destroy it and fine the 
manufacturers. 

The Court could delegate their powers to deputies, who could 
be sworn in and removed at pleasure. Under these powers 
subsidiary courts were established at Nottingham and Leicester, 
where the powers of the Company were enforced by Deputies. 

For nearly a century the Framework Knitters prospered 
mightily, and indulged in great pomp and ceremony. The 
Company had a fine Hall in Red Cross Street, and provided its 
Master with a State coach and servants resplendent in gold- 
laced liveries. In the civic processions on the Thames the 
Society’s gilded barge, with its fine banners and band of music- 
ians, was notable even in those days of display. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, however, the Com- 
pany came in conflict with the House of Commons, and certain 
of its regulations were regarded as vexatious and in restraint of 
trade. A lawsuit in 1809 sounded the death-knell—for a time— 
to the Society’s influence, as it was declared that the Company’s 
Charter only controlled its members, and that non-members 
might engage in the industry without any supervision or inter- 
ference from the guild or its officers. 
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The Company went downhill for some years. In 1821 it sold 
its Hall to the Corporation, and in 1861 had to sell its plate to 
repair its almshouses, which had been established early in the 
eighteenth century. 

Then came the turn of the tide. The Company wisely followed 
its craft to Leicester and is again a great power in the trade. 

A large proportion of the Court of Assistants are members 
of leading firms in the great framework knitting industry of 
the Midlands. Even its almshouses have been removed from 
London to Leicester. 

It must not, however, be imagined that this ancient Society 
has ceased to be interested in the civic life of London. The 
Guild has a livery of 123 members and a Shrievalty election has 
been swayed of recent years by the votes from Leicester. 


THe WootmMEn’s Company, No. 43 


The Woolsack is a permanent memorial of the importance 
which was attached to wool as the chief source of our national 
wealth in the Middle Ages. 

Queen Elizabeth caused the seat of the Lord High Chancellor 
to be fashioned of a sack of wool as a reminder of the pre-eminent 
position then occupied by wool in the commerce of the country. 

In view of the value attached to wool it is not surprising to 
find that a guild was formed at an early date by the craftsmen 
dealing in this premier product. 

The fraternity was known in early times as Woolpackers and 
Woolwinders, and by a proclamation of Charles II the Wool- 
combers were placed under its jurisdiction. 

But for three centuries the older titles have been dropped and 
the members of the craft have been known as Woolmen. The 
Company had the power to appoint licensed men to wind wool, 
but was granted another curious privilege. We have seen that 
the Grocers were authorized to appoint the custodian of the 
Great Beam or Balance for weighing avoirdupois. This grant 
is readily understood, as the earlier Grocers were wholesale 
merchants, but for some reason or other the Guild of Woolmen 
had the responsibility of nominating the Keeper of the Small 
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Beam for Troy or Goldsmiths’ weight of twelve ounces to the 
pound. The connection between bales of wool and the weights 
used for weighing the precious metals is not clear. 

The Woolmen’s Company had a Hall near old Wool Wharf. 
It was destroyed in the Great Fire and all the Company’s records 
perished with the notable exception of a book of Ordinances 
approved in 1587 by the Lord Chancellor and two Judges. 

The Company has no Charter and acts by prescription. 

The Woolmen allowed their privilege to have a Livery to 
lapse, but applied to the Court of Aldermen in 1825 for its re- 
newal. A Livery of forty was granted, but the number now 
enrolled is below that number. 

The Master of the Woolmen has the curious right of nomin- 
ating two poor members of the Company as pensioners under 
Vernon’s Charity, administered by the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, and the Guild is fortunate in possessing the 
proceeds of a freehold site in Mark Lane, sold early in the last 
century, which provides it with a modest annual income. 

Few men of note seem to have been members of this ancient 
body. The most famous was Sir John Crosby, a merchant of 
world-wide fame in the latter half of the fifteenth century, but 
Sir John was also a Grocer! Crosby built and died in Crosby 
Hall, which is well remembered by many of us as the last 
survival of the residences of London’s old merchant princes. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE BaseR METALS 


By Hammer and Hand 
All arts do stand. 


—Motto of the Blacksmiths’ Company. 


THE BLACKSMITHS, No. 40 


It has been suggested that in ancient times the blacksmith 
was an artist in iron. Indeed one of the best known Flemish 
Masters, Quintin Matsys, was a blacksmith before he became a 
painter and executed the beautiful canopy which adorns the 
well opposite Antwerp Cathedral. In order to wed the daughter 
of a painter Matsys is said to have exchanged the anvil for the 
palette, and the story may be true, as in olden times the black- 
smith was very different from his modern prototype. He was a 
man of good standing and wide accomplishments, as, in addition 
to his own sphere of work, he was often more or less skilled in 
dentistry and surgery! 

In ancient Ireland the Brehon, or code of laws, fixed the 
same rates of remuneration for surgeons and smiths, and they 
had the same standing in the social scale. 

In old London the Knights of the Anvil do not appear to 
have come into conflict with the Barbers, so they could not 
have made any official pretensions to leechdom. The medieval 
blacksmiths had troubles enough with other crafts, as we shall 
see. Their dental practice was often considerable, and a French 
story of the thirteenth century tells of a blacksmith who had a 
great reputation for tooth extraction. His plan was to attach 
one end of a piece of wire to his patient’s tooth and the other 
end to the anvil. He then suddenly pointed a red-hot poker at 
the sufferer, who jerked away and got rid of the offending molar! 

205 
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In rural districts in England until comparatively recent times 
the local blacksmith often officiated as a dentist, and Hazlitt 
assures us that he has personally ‘‘ known persons of high 
social standing who employed no one else.” 

In our own days the blacksmith makes claims to sacerdotal 
functions at Gretna Green, and the anvil plays an important 
part in the “ ceremony ”’. 

The Guild of Blacksmiths existed by prescription as far back 
as 1372, and was at first in conflict with the Spurriers, smiths 
who made spurs, and the Bladesmiths, the section of the craft 
who made blades. Their differences with the Spurriers were 
settled and the two crafts were amalgamated by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1571. 

The Bladesmiths, as indicated above were absorbed by the 
Cutlers. 

The Spurriers were bound by a curious civic regulation which 
ordained that no one should work after curfew sounded at 
St. Sepulchre’s in Newgate. Apparently this was due to the 
fact that the Spurriers were a gay lot and apt to carouse during 
the day and work at night in a more or less inebriated con- 
dition, blowing up their forges to the peril and discomfort of 
their neighbours | 

There is no similar record of bad behaviour on the part of 
the Blacksmiths, but again, probably on account of the risk of 
fire, they were only allowed to carry on their craft in three 
strictly defined districts of the City. 

The Charter of Queen Elizabeth was renewed and enlarged 
by Charles I and James II, and an Act of Common Council 
was passed in 1658, requiring all persons practising the trade of 
blacksmith or spurrier within the City boundaries to be free of 
the Company. 

The medieval Blacksmiths, besides dentistry and surgery, 
interested themselves in the making of timepieces, and we shall 
see later on the bitter way in which they opposed the rise of 
the young Guild of Clockmakers. 

The Blacksmiths also came into conflict with the new fra- 
ternity of Gunmakers, but again “ took the knock ”’. 

The Blacksmiths’ Company—like the Fishmongers, Gold- 
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smiths, Dyers, Basketmakers and Fletchers—has no Master. 
The Charter provides for four Keepers, or Wardens, and 
the senior presides on all occasions, and is styled Prime 
Warden. 

The Company interests itself in technical education with 
regard to workers in iron, and has on its livery roll of seventy- 
five members, a number of distinguished ironmasters and 
engineers, including Sir Robert Hadfield and Lord Inver- 
nairn. 


THE Founpers, No. 33 


There is no doubt as to the antiquity of the founders’ craft, 
and indeed, as has been pointed out elsewhere, Coppersmiths 
claim to be descended from Tubal Cain, the son of Lamech and 
Zillah, and “the first artificer in metals’. The London 
Fraternity goes further than to have a mere patriarch as their 
patron, and have adopted the Deity itself in their proud motto, 
‘** God the only Founder ”’. 

The Founders first settled near where the Bank of England 
now stands, in those early days an open area watered 
by the Walbrook, which almost bathed the western side of 
St. Margaret’s Church. They were probably allotted to this 
sparsely occupied part of the City on account of the nuisance 
caused by their primitive foundries and polishing wheels, which 
Stow tells us made “a loathsome noise, and caused passers-by 
to disdainfully call it Lothberie.” 

Here the Founders erected their Hall and had their Guild 
headquarters from 1532 until quite modern times. 

The Fellowship did not receive its Charter of Incorporation 
till 1614. This Charter imposed an important public duty on 
the Company in addition to the control of its craft. The 
Founders were authorized to search for and stamp brass weights 
and measures in the City and suburbs. This Charter, like so 
many others, was taken away by James II and restored by 
William and Mary. 

The powers granted in 1614 are still in force, and the Company 
appoints two Sizers and two Searchers but they no longer 
exercise any functions. 
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Up till little more than fifty years ago brass weights marked 
with a ewer—which was the “ Hall-mark ” of the Founders’ 
Company—were alone regarded as legal weights and standards 
throughout the country. In 1878 the Weights and Measures 
Act was passed, placing the inspection of weights and measures 
and the custody of the Standard Yard and Standard Pound under 
the Board of Trade. 

The rights of the Founders’ Company were, however, reserved 
by the Act, and the Company is still competent to stamp 
articles of brass, and brass weights, but apparently ceased 
to exercise its legal rights in 1908. 

The Founders’ Company seems to have been tainted with 
political views in the days of the Commonwealth, and we are 
told that the ‘“‘assistants were notoriously disaffected and had 
manifested their malignity in words and deeds, and had 
countenanced their Clerk, who was a mocker and a scoffer of 
all manner of godliness and holiness.” 

In view of these remarks it may not be altogether surprising 
to learn that old Founders’ Hall, which rose on the site in 
Lothbury occupied by the original Hall, became a rallying place 
for people with advanced views on religion and politics. 

Citizens with the strictly conservative outlook so common 
within the Square Mile, actually referred to the Hall as ‘“‘ The 
Cauldron of Sedition”’. 

At the beginning of the last century—like other Companies’ 
Halls—it became a Dissenting Meeting House, or rather it was 
rented for services to a congregation which differed fundament- 
ally from the religious views of the Established Church. 

It was in Founders’ Hall that the reformer, Robert Waithman, 
made his political début in 1792. The Lord Mayor of the 
period sent constables to break up the meeting, and Waithman 
and his friends had to beat a hurried retreat. 

This is certainly a curious incident to have to record in 
one of the City Companies’ Halls, but it is interesting to recall 
that Waithman, the ringleader of this gathering, afterwards 
became Lord Mayor and M.P. for the City. 

In 1844 the premises having become much dilapidated, the 
site of the old Hall was let on a building lease to the Electric 
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Telegraph Company, and a new Hall for the purposes of the 
Company was built on the ground occupied by two Houses 
and a garden purchased by the Company in 1531. In 1853 
a very liberal offer having been made by the Telegraph Com- 
pany, the latter building was also let to them, the increased 
rental enabling the Court to provide more liberally for their 
poorer brethren, and to extend the general benefits and hos- 
pitalities of the Company. Thus, whilst some of the ancient 
Livery Companies have long passed their zenith, the Founders 
may be said to have entered on the most flourishing period 
of their existence. 

With the funds acquired by the sale of their Lothbury pro- 
perty the Company acquired the present Hall at 13 St. Swithin’s 
Lane, and were enabled to embark on a programme of renewed 
activity with regard to the encouragement of the ancient craft 
of the Founder. 

Competitive Exhibitions have been held and valuable money 
prizes, medals and certificates awarded. In cases of special 
merit the Company has awarded its Freedom to promising 
young coppersmiths. 

The records of the Founders contain an interesting record 
of the formal admission of a Liveryman in 1773. The Two 
Wardens went outside the Court Room, and having clothed the 
candidate with a Livery gown, placed a hood over the gown. 
One of the Wardens then went into the Court Room and asked if 
the Master was ready to receive the candidate. On receiving 
his assent the Court Room doors were opened and the candidate 
entered, preceded by the beadle with the mace and with a 
Warden on either side. The candidate was placed in front of 
the Master, who said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I pronounce Brother 
a Liveryman of this Company.” Thereupon all members of 
the Court shook hands with the new Liveryman and the Master 
invited him to dinner. 


THe PEewTerers, No. 16 


In 1923 this Company celebrated the 450th anniversary of 
its incorporation by Edward IV. It dates back, like the rest 
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of the older Guilds, to a date long prior to its incorporation, 
as application for a charter was only made when the organization 
of the Fraternity was so complete as to justify formal recog- 
nition by the State. 

Pewter was very largely used in the Middle Ages, and was 
often so well made and so like silver in appearance, that un- 
scrupulous craftsmen imitated the mark of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company and passed off their wares as made from what was 
in those days really a precious metal. At its present price it 1s 
doubtful if, nowadays, silver can be regarded as very precious. 

At first it was the business of the Pewterers’ Company to 
prevent irregularities in the craft and encourage good work- 
manship, but an Act of Parliament in 1534 gave it much wider 
powers. 

The Wardens of the Company, or their deputies, were em- 
powered to inspect pewter not merely in the City and suburbs, 
but throughout the realm, in order to prevent the sale of base 
pewter and the importation of pewter articles from abroad. 

This Act was protection in excelsis for Pewterers. Not only 
was the import of pewter absolutely prohibited, but members 
of the trade were forbidden either to proceed overseas to practise 
their craft or to take an alien as an apprentice. The Company 
actively exercised the powers under this Act for nearly two 
centuries, but the country pewterers revolted against their 
authority, and by the eighteenth century the guild was glad to 
allow the powers in the provinces to lapse. 

The Pewterers were a keen set of tradesmen and used their 
guild for mutual speculation in tin. Their records reveal a 
curious custom of giving a Christmas box of from {2 to {4 
hard cash to the Lord Mayor! 

The resources of the guild were sometimes applied in a way 
which would now be regarded as irregular. For instance, on 
one occasion in the fifteenth century the sum of 15s. 8d. was 
paid in order to obtain the release of the Clerk from a debtor's 
prison. He was evidently incarcerated at Lud Gate, as the 
‘“‘Kepare” of that gate was paid 4d. for bringing the Clerk to 
the Hall. It is interesting to note that in this guild the Beadle, 
and not the Clerk, was the chief officer in those early days. 
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The Pewterers were lucky in receiving their original Hall 
in Lime Street as a gift from William Smallwood, who was 
Master of the Company as far back as 1487. 

The old Hall perished in the Fire and the existing Hall was 
erected on the same site in 1670. It contains few relics of 
the original building except the famous spider window, which 
represents a spider and a fly crawling near a sundial, and is 
inscribed ‘“‘Sic vita”. It is hard for the visitor, who finds 
part of Pewterers’ Hall, itself, ‘‘let out” and the old building 
hemmed round with offices, to realize that the original Hall 
was situated in a beautiful garden, with a vinery which produced 
rich crops of grapes and a bowling green which was the pride 
of the Pewterers of long ago. 

The Company had until recent years amongst its Past Masters 
Mr. W. J. Englefield, who was the head of a firm said to be the 
only general manufacturing pewterers in London. 

The Pewterers to-day represent a lost art, but the Company 
is rich in endowments, and besides administering its many 
charities actively encourages technical education amongst crafts- 
men in the baser metals. 


THe Tin PLate Workers, No. 72 


The Tin Plate Workers’ Company enjoys two special char- 
acteristics which distinguish it from the other City Companies. 
In the first place it is the only guild which has an adas in its 
Charter, and in the second it is claimed to be an offshoot of 
two other important fraternities—the Ironmongers, one of the 
Big Twelve, and the Girdlers, which is a minor Company only 
in name. 

The akas in the Company’s Charter is an important one, 
as it gives the Fellowship the alternative title of Wire- 
workers. 

The Company is fortunate in having as its Clerk the learned 
antiquarian, Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite, who has unearthed parti- 
culars of a Company of Wire-drawers in the sixteenth century 
which controlled the trade and traffic in iron wire and instru- 
ments for combing wool called ‘‘ wool cards”. 
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This company may have had a powerful influence on the 
trade, but cannot have had much influence on the formation 
of the Tin Plate Workers’ Company, which, as we have seen, 
is really an offshoot of an older Fellowship. The Company is 
rich in literary talent, as in addition to the learned Clerk, two 
Past Masters have written short histories of the Company. 

Mr. C. W. Berry adheres to the theory that the Pinmen, the 
Haberdashers, the Girdlers and the Wire Workers were origi- 
nally constituted as one Guild with the Girdlers as the 
predominant partner. Complaint was made that the Girdlers 
concentrated their attention on the merchants and neglected the 
interests of the manufacturers and journeymen. The result 
was a breakaway of the members interested in tin plate and 
wire, and the Tin Plate Workers’ Company came into 
existence. 

The origin of the Tin Plate Workers as an offshoot from the 
great Guild of Ironmongers, seems to be on a sounder basis 
and has the weighty support not only of Mr. Albert Brown, 
but of the Clerk. 

The Ironmongers took no part in the formation of the Tin 
Plate Workers’ Company, but extended their approval to the 
new fraternity and granted it the hospitality of their Hall. The 
Tin Plate Workers’ Charter was read for the first time in the 
old Ironmongers’ Hall in Fenchurch Street, and a senior Liv- 
eryman of the Ironmongers’ Company became the first Master 
of the younger Fellowship. 

The Tin Plate Workers seem to have been most zealous in 
safeguarding the interests of the members of the trade and 
preventing patents or monopolies of articles in general use. 
They came in conflict with a notable personality in the eighteenth 
century. The Rev. John Theophilus Desaguiliers took out a 
patent for a chimney funnel. He was the Grand Master of 
Freemasons and well known to members of the craft; but the 
Tin Plate Workers were not influenced by this fact and passed 
a resolution indemnifying members who infringed his patent 
if they were proceeded against by the Grand Master. Unfor- 
tunately we hear no more of the matter, so either the Masonic 
Ruler was not in a position to defend his patent, or the Tin 
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Plate Workers did not choose to offend him and brought what 
funnels they required from his agents. 

The Tin Plate Workers’ Company has led the way amongst 
all the so-called minor Companies in maintaining active 
association with the trade. As far back as 1878 the Company 
held an Exhibition of Tin Plate and Wirework at the Crystal 
Palace. The Exhibition was opened by the then Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs, and was a great success. 

The Company has a Trade Committee which conducts 
examinations and awards diplomas to apprentices who submit 
satisfactory ‘‘Proof Pieces.” 

A few years ago a deputation from the Company visited the 
leading firms of tin plate workers throughout the country. 

The Company has no lack of historic background, and if it 
took no part in ancient pageantry, it certainly has played a 
part in modern Lord Mayors’ Shows. The Ironmongers’ 
Company may well be proud of its daughter Company, which 
ranks high amongst the many ancient guilds which have adapted 
themselves to the needs of modern times. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THe WORKERS IN Woop 


In 1309 the Fusters, or Saddlers’-joiners, having resorted to the 
woods at night, and with unseasoned wood made saddle bows which 
after they had called in the aid of the Painter to colour their imperfect 
work, sold them to the Saddlers who refused to pay when they 
found them unsound. By these ordinances the Fusters were to make 
the bows of quarter only and to have a certain mark upon each. 
They were required to work only by day. Riley in his Memorials 
of London mentions the affray with the Saddlers, and he there calls 
these Fusters ‘‘Joyners’’. Probably these Saddlers’ joiners, working 
in the woods, has given the Joyners crest, which I take to be the 
head of Sylvanus the god of the Woods. 


—Annals of the Joiners’ Company. 


THE CARPENTERS, No. 26 


PRE-EMINENT amongst the so-called Minor Companies of 
London stands the ancient fellowship of Carpenters, whose 
records go proudly back to the fourteenth century. 

The Company has been fortunate in its historians who have 
traced the ‘‘Boke” of Ordinances of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters lodged at Guildhall in 1333. 

A perusal of these Ordinances indicates that the principal 
object of the Brotherhood was of a charitable nature and that 
women as well as men were members of the fraternity. The 
members were to attend their sick, bury their dead, help the 
unemployed to get work, and make provision for Masses for 
the souls of departed members. 

The first Charter, of which there is a copy in existence at 
the present time, was granted by Edward the Fourth in the 


year 1477. 
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There is no express allusion in the records of the Carpenters 
to a Patron Saint, but as the Brotherhood was founded to the 
praise, glory and honour of God and the glorious and undefiled 
Virgin Mary, it is clear that the Fraternity looked upon Our 
Lady as its patroness. Indeed, the craftsmen might claim that 
they had a special call on the favour of the Mother of Him 
who was known on earth as ‘‘ The Carpenter’s Son”’. 

About 1457 the Company had acquired so much importance 
that they erected their first Hall on a site adjoining the City 
Wall, on part of which the present Hall stands. This old Hall 
was surrounded by a garden and on its southern boundary 
adjoined the garden of the Drapers’ Company already men- 
tioned. 

In the year 1666 when the Fire of London took place, the 
fire was arrested in the direction of London Wall by the two 
gardens of Drapers’ and Carpenters’ Halls, and the old Hall 
was not touched by the fire. None the less, the result of the 
fire was to take away from the Carpenters’ Company its powers of 
controlling the craft of building in the City. The reason for this 
was that the new houses were largely built of brick and the Car- 
penters ceased to be the Master Builders as they had been in 
the past. The duties that they performed were then taken over 
by the Municipality and from that time onward the importance 
of the Company waned. An interesting incident in the history 
of the Company is that their Hall was let to the Lord Mayor 
during the rebuilding of the Mansion House after the Great 
Fire, and from this fact a practice has arisen for the Lord Mayor 
to dine with the Carpenters’ Company within a few days of 
his accession to office in November. 

In or about the year 1876, the old Hall was pulled down to 
make way for the construction of Throgmorton Avenue leading 
to the Stock Exchange, and the present Hall was built on 
part of the site. 

When the old Hall was demolished its oak fittings were 
preserved and much of the panelling and the chimney-pieces 
in the present Hall were taken from the old structure. Some 
interesting old stained glass windows and mural paintings were 
also preserved and installed in the new building. 
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The four mural paintings are of peculiar interest, as they 
date from the fifteenth century. The subjects of the paintings 
are: ‘‘Noah building the Ark”, ‘‘King Josiah ordering the 
temple to be replaced”’, ‘“‘Jesus working with St. Joseph in 
the Carpenter’s Shop”, and ‘‘Our Lord teaching in the 
Synagogue ”’, 

Prior to the Great Fire, when houses were built of wood, 
the Carpenters were much more than mere workers in wood. 

They have great power with regard to the inspection of all 
kinds of wood and when timber was the principal material used 
in building, must have been rivalled only by the Masons 
in the rearing of all stately and superb edifices. 

After the Great Fire the bricklayer rose to eminence and 
the decline of carpentry as the premier building craft 
commenced. 

A Charter from Charles II gave the Company ‘“‘the over- 
sight, search and measurement of all manners of timber, 
timber stuffs and materials and the works and workmanship 
thereof.”’ 

The eighteenth century, however, saw the end of these powers. 
The Building Act of 1774 transferred to District Surveyors the 
authority so long exercised by ‘“‘viewers”’ of the Carpenters’ 
Company. 

The members of the Carpenters’ Company were not wealthy 
men, but they loved their Company and left it small parcels 
of freehold land in the City. When about the middle of the 
eighteenth century the value of these properties began to 
appreciate, the Carpenters found themselves able to embark 
on an ambitious programme of charitable and educational work. 

As far back as 1619 Richard Wyatt, a Past Master of the 
Company, left land and money to erect almshouses at Godalming. 
These buildings were added to in 1841 by further almshouses 
at Twickenham, and the Company instituted a liberal system 
of pensions. 

In charitable works the Carpenters do not claim pre-eminence, 
but their efforts on behalf of technical education stand out 
even amongst the efforts of their more wealthy peers. About 
fifty years ago.the Company started the Trades Training 
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Schools in Great Titchfield Street with a view to giving post- 
graduate instruction in all branches of the building trades. 
Eight allied Companies rallied to the assistance of the Carpenters 
in this great enterprise. 

The Armourers and Braziers, Joiners, Glaziers, Painter-. 
Stainers, Pewterers, Plaisterers, Tylers and Bricklayers, and 
Wheelwrights all conduct classes in the schools, providing 
their own instructors and paying rent to the Carpenters for the 
accommodation provided. The Carpenters’ Company makes 
itself responsible for direction, rent, and all charges in addition 
to its own extensive series of classes. This admirable institution 
is conducted by Sir Banister Fletcher, Past President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, who devotes a vast amount 
of time to this labour of love. 

In addition to the Training School, the Company hold 
lectures in their Hall; some of a technical and others of a more 
popular character; all more or less connected with architecture 
and building. At the Popular Lectures there is an average 
attendance of 200 to 300 people, and at the Technical Lectures 
there is an attendance of some 60 to 100 young men, some of whom 
present themselves afterwards for an examination, for which 
prizes are given to successful students. 

To strike a lighter note it may be of interest to point out 
that the account books of this ancient Company display inter- 
esting facts with regard to the value of money. 

An entry in 1438 runs as follows: 


s. d. 
The Beadle’s wages for the year were .. 36 8 
A Labourer was paid for 5 days’ work 2 0 
Washing for Tablecloths for a year... 2 0 
The wages of a Cook for a year ve I2 0 
A whole Sheep, save the shoulders _.... 1 8 

and 

200 Eggs were bought for... i 1 6 


The medieval Carpenters played their part in pageantry 
and in providing money and men for the defence of the realm, 
but they viewed with evident suspicion the colonization schemes 
to which we have referred in Chapter XI. They would not 
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join in the colonization of Virginia at all, but paid small sums 
towards the expense of sending out women and children to the 
Colony. They equally distrusted the Stuart Plantation of Ulster 
and only contributed £300 out of the £5,000 raised by the 
Ironmongers and their associated Companies. 

The Carpenters have been too busy with their craft to devote 
much attention to civic honours, but it is interesting to recall 
that a Carpenter, Sir William Staines, was celebrating Lord 
Mayor’s Day in 1800 when Nelson. arrived in London after 
the Battle of the Nile. The great sailor joined the Lord Mayor's 
Procession from Westminster to Guildhall, attended the Banquet 
and received a Sword of Honour from the City. 


THE Jorners, No. 41 


The Joiners’ Company seems to have originated from the 
Guild of St. James, Garlick Hythe, which dined at Carpenters’ 
Hall as long ago as 1458. 

The religious Fraternity of St. James was suppressed by 
Henry VIII and its property seized, but gave birth to the 
‘‘Misterie of Joiners” which carried on such traditions 
of the Brotherhood as were not antagonistic to the 
Reformation. 

In 1518 the Wardens and Freemen of the Joiners kept the 
Feast of St. James and prayed for the souls of the brethren and 
sisters of the Fraternity of St. James and all departed Joiners. 
Nor did their annual celebration of the Feast of St. James cease 
at the Reformation. It was merely modified. In 1590 we read 
of the Joiners’ Company walking two by two from their Hall to 
St. James’ Church and listening to asermon praising God for the 
blessings which had been showed to the Company, ‘“‘and all 
others that afterwards may or shall do any good to the Company.” 

To-day the association with their patron Saint is still pre- 
served, as the Joiners elect their Master annually on the Feast 
of St. James the Apostle, July 25th; and their annual service 
has been revived. 

The Fraternity was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth in 1570. 
The Charter ordains that no one could exercise the work of a 
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joiner or ceiler within the City unless he was free of the Com- 
pany. Powers of search and survey of materials were conferred, 
and by Ordinances framed on the Charter the Joiners acquired 
control over not only “‘foreign ’” joiners and joiners free of other 
Companies, but of Coachmakers, Gunstock Makers and Flask- 
makers! - 

Further powers were conferred by the Courts of Aldermen 
and Common Council, giving the Joiners jurisdiction over 
Carvers, Boxmakers and others. 

In consequence of these extended powers disputes inevitably 
ensued with the Carpenters, Gunmakers and other Companies. 

Gradually the Company relinquished its control over its own 
and allied trades, but by no means its interest in them. 

To-day it is active in promoting the development of the 
Joiners’ craft and has indeed, like so many other craft guilds, 
replaced unwelcome control by welcome encouragement. 

The government of the Joiners’ Company is distinctive and 
democratic. In most of the other Guilds the Court of Assistants 
is an oligarchy and the body of the Livery have no say in the 
administration of the Fellowship. In the Joiners’ the Master, 
Wardens and Assistants are chosen from the ‘‘ whole multitude ” 
of the Livery. For the Election what is called a Court of Livery 
is held on St. James’ Day. Any Liveryman is eligible for the 
office of Master or Warden, but it is usual to elect Liverymen 
by seniority—first as Renter Warden, then as Upper Warden, 
and finally as Master. The Court of Assistants consists of 
twelve members. All Liverymen are eligible, but it is customary 
to elect only Past Masters to the Court. The whole of the 
proceedings are carried out by ballot. The Court of Assistants 
carries on the routine business of the Company, but the Court 
of Livery controls all matters of policy and has charge of all 
“money bills.” 

Joiners’ Hall Buildings in Upper Thames Street mark the 
site of the Company’s old Hall. 

It is said that the site was given by a widow, who in re- 
turn for her gift asked the Company to arrange for Masses for 
her soul. Apparently the Company got out of this obligation at 
the Reformation. 
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The Joiners’ Company is singularly free of charitable trust, 
and if not rich, certainly comfortably off, thanks to the rents 
of its old Hall site and the wisdom of the Court of Livery in 
hanging on to its Irish estates. 

As pointed out in Chapter XI, the Joiners were associated with 
the Salters’ Company in the Ulster Plantation, and have done very 
well out of what—at first—seemed an unprofitable transaction. 

The Company entertain the Salters to dinner annually and 
take the opportunity of extending hospitality to their associ- 
ated Companies in the Trades Training Schools. 

To-day, as in the fifteenth century, the Guild of St. James 
dines at Carpenters’ Hall. 


THE TuRNERS, No. 51 


The Turners have for their coat of arms a wheel surmounted 
by a crown and flanked by two pillars. The shield is surmounted 
by the figure of St. Catherine and there are no supporters. 

The craft of the Turner is an ancient one, as amongst the 
“‘adulterine guilds” amerced in 1190, is the Guild of Strangers 
of which William le Turner was Alderman. 

The original Turners, according to Loftie, lived in Wood 
Street, and their chief occupation was the manufacture of wooden 
cups and platters. 

The Turners’ Guild was probably dedicated to St. Catherine, 
and they must have been closely associated with the Church, as 
their art was fostered in the monasteries, where, we are told, 
wood turning was industriously practised, especially by the 
great Order of Carthusians. 

The development of interest in domestic furniture gave the 
Turners an opportunity of showing their skill, and the Fraternity 
flourished so greatly under the Tudors that they applied for a 
Charter from Queen Elizabeth, but evidently so late in her reign 
that it was not granted until 1604, the second year of James the 
First. 

This is-the Charter under which the Company now acts. It 
gave the Fellowship, ister alia, the privilege of marking dry 
measures such as are used for corn, fruit and vegetables. 
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The Turners established themselves in a Hall in Philpot 
Lane, but afterwards moved to College Hill, Cannon Street. 

Like Salters’ and Founders’ Hall, the Company’s premises 
were let out to Dissenting congregations, especially the Ana- 
baptists, and we are told that the Solemn League and Covenant 
was at one time the door of admission to the Company, but with 
the Restoration the oath of allegiance was insisted on. 

During the golden epoch of the manufacture of furniture, 
when the genius of Sheraton and Chippendale raised cabinet- 
making to the level of the fine arts, the Turners reached the 
zenith of their power and popularity. 

Another epoch arrived towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the Turners proceeded to go down-hill. The 
Corporation deprived them of their right to mark dry measures, 
they lost control of their trade, and they were so impoverished 
that they had to give up their Hall. There was a period of 
darkness, but a new era dawned about the middle of the last 
century, when the Company attracted to its Court a number of 
progressive and distinguished members. Gladstone became a 
Turner and was followed by a long line of distinguished men, 
including Leighton, the great painter, and Stanley the famous 
explorer. In admitting Stanley it was pointed out that he had 
opened up a country rich in ivory, a medium much used in 
turnery. 

The Company made history about this period by admitting 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts to its freedom. The Baroness was 
the first Free Sister of the Guild admitted since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1920 Mr. Lloyd George, who was already a Goldsmith 
and a Leatherseller, accepted the Honorary Freedom and Livery 
of the Turners’ Company. 

But notwithstanding its glittering array of honorary associ- 
ates, the Company was a very poor fraternity, without even 
enough means to dine together, except at the expense of its 
members. It is now to treasure the memory of Richard Gardner 
Williams, who died in February 1931, and left estate of the 
value of £43,420. This money is to be used first as to nine- 
tenths for his wife and one-tenth for his sister. Thereafter 
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nine-tenths is to go absolutely to the Company with a request 
that it shall be applied to provide the cost of a dinner annually 
for all members of the Company, which dinner “‘it is my wish 
shall be held on the 24th day of February.” In other words, 
members are to dine together annually on their benefactor’s 
birthday, and the destination of the rest of the income is solely 
in the hands of the Court of Assistants. Williams had been a 
Liveryman of the Turners’ Company only since 1913, but he was 
very interested in the work of the guild, and especially impressed 
by the action of some members who had given money to provide 
schools with lathes, in order to encourage craftsmanship and 
a love of handwork. 

There are many other cases where men have asked their 
brother Liverymen to “turn down an empty glass” on their 
birthdays. 

The Boot Bequest to the Cutlers’ Company has already been 
mentioned, and one may in addition recall Came, of the Cord- 
wainers’ Company, who made the Court his almoners in 1796. 
The money was, and still is, largely used for clergymen’s widows, 
and blind and deaf persons, but provision is made for a dinner 
at which the brethren rise and silently honour John Came’s 
memory. 

Generations of Turners yet unborn will similarly rise and 
drink to Richard Gardner Williams and his benefactions which 
will restore the ancient glories of the Brethren of St. Catherine. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE TRANSPORT TRADES 


Go call a coach, and let a coach be called; 

And let the man who calleth be the caller; 

And in his calling let him nothing call 

But ‘‘Coach! Coach! Coach! Oh for a coach, ye gods!” 


—Henry Carey, circa 1700. 


A VERY important group of craft guilds was associated with 
transport by land and water. These fraternities include the 
Paviours, who made the roads, the Coachmakers and Wheel- 
wrights, who were concerned in the building of wheeled vehicles, 
and the Carmen, who were entrusted with the conveyance of 
merchandise by road. 

The Farriers were of great importance in the days when the 
horse was the sole means of locomotion, whilst the Shipwrights 
held a proud place in a nation which from early times largely 
depended on its overseas trade. 


Tue Paviours, No. 56 


The Paviours’ Company is a striking example of one of the 
minor Guilds which during the last forty years has sprung from 
obscurity bordering on extinction to efficiency bordering on 
pre-eminence. 

The history of the Guild goes back for seven centuries as 
Mr. H. C. Head, the Clerk, tells us that in 1302 four paviours 
were sworn by the Corporation “‘to make the pavements 
throughout the City only in the manner most commodious for 
the public and according to the Ordnance of old approved.” 
The wording implies that the craft of paving was already ancient. 

223 
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The task of the medieval paviour was not an easy one, as he 
had not only to pave the streets but to clear them of wandering 
pigs ! 

It appears that a common fault in street construction was to 
use too much gravel and to pave “‘so highe as the grounsells 
of men’s howses.” 

This procedure resulted in great inconvenience to the 
citizens as the streets were converted into a quagmire by the 
rain, which was doubtless no less frequent than it is to-day. 

The Corporation made rules for paving and it was the 
function of the Paviours to see that they were carried out. 

The City Chamberlain, who, nowadays, is the Treasurer of 
the City and its spokesman on occasions of high ceremonial, 
was in those far-off times the official responsible for the condition 
of the streets. 

He passed on most of the executive work to a subordinate 
who was styled the City Stone- Master, but occasionally appears 
to have found it necessary to supervise the workinen himself. 

In early days, as we have indicated elsewhere, the fraternity 
found it difficult to control its craft as the Goldsmiths admitted 
paviours to their freedom. 

Appeals to the Court of Aldermen proved unavailing and 
the Company went to the Courts. 

Apparently the judges were in their favour as a little later 
we learn that 35 Goldsmiths were enrolled as Paviours. 

The Company has no Charter. A Charter was granted by 
Charles the Second, but it was opposed by the Court of Alder- 
men and forfeited. The cause of this opposition has not 
transpired, but it may have been due to the fact that up till com- 
paratively recently the Corporation employed what were called 
city workmen, who supplied all sorts of goods and carried out 
all repairs. These tradesmen and master artificers held office 
for life subject to good behaviour. It may be that the civic 
authorities did not wish to have a chartered body competing 
with their own favourites. 

The road repairers of the sixteenth century were not a highly 
paid body of workmen. They received gd. a day with a liberal 
supply of meat and drink. 
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Even the Court of the Guild was very simple in its tastes, 
as the menu of a dinner in 1664 consisted of beef, beer and 
*baccy, with a very small allowance of pullets—very different 
from a modern Paviours’ Banquet. 

The absence of a Charter has not prevented a great revival 
of the Paviours’ Company. 

Thanks to the initiation of Mr. George Burt, founder of 
the firm of Mowlem & Co., Ltd., the Company was recon- 
stituted on sound lines in 1899, and it has gone ahead, literally 
by leaps and bounds, ever since. 

The Company petitioned the Court of Aldermen for a 
Livery in 1893, and was refused as the Paviours had no Charter, 
The Petition was reconsidered in 1900 and granted. 

The Company now includes on its Livery many firms in the 
paving industry and is a real power in the trade. 

In addition to various activities to promote technical educa- 
tion and instruction, the Paviours have founded a Chair of 
Road Engineering in the University of London—a very re- 
markable achievement. 


THE CoacH AND CoacH Harness MAKERS, No. 79 


Wheeled transport did not attain any degree of popularity 
in this country until the sixteenth century. 

The scythed war chariots of the Ancient Britons are better 
described as primitive mowing machines than as means of trans- 
port. The roads were so bad and vehicles so expensive that 
the best way of getting about in Old England was on horse- 
back, or by litter. 

The same conditions prevail to-day in the Hill Stations 
of India. In a few places—such as Simla and Mussoori— 
the roads are possible for glorified perambulators called rick- 
shaws, but it is ‘‘not the thing” for men to use them during the 
daytime. 

For many years of his life the writer experienced the 
conditions of life which prevailed in medieval England, as his 
only way of getting about was horse transport. 

In most hill stations rickshaws cannot be used and the 
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only method of transport for women—other than horseback— 
is a form of litter, called a ‘‘dandy.”’ 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time Stow tells us that “‘divers great 
ladies made them coaches and rode them up and down the 
country to the great admiration of all beholders.” 

Under the Stuarts the ‘‘new”’ means of locomotion received 
Court encouragement, but even so the stage coach was slow in 
arriving, as there were only six in all England in 1662. 

Dr. Rosedale, the historian of the Guild, says that the Coach- 
makers’ Company was known as the Chariot Makers’ Company 
long before its Charter was granted, and that the change only 
came about when the Company was so firmly established that 
incorporation became necessary to secure control of the Craft. 

The powers granted by the Company’s Charter were very 
extensive, and extended for a radius of twenty miles round 
the City. 

The industry prospered greatly in the eighteenth century 
and it was not easy to become a member of the craft, as it cost 
£50 to {100 to apprentice a youngster to the trade, whilst 
the capital required to start in business as a master coach- 
builder was £300 to £3,000—a very considerable sum of money 
at the time. 

The working hours which ruled in the workshops were 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., but then similar hours were the rule in Ireland 
half a century ago, as the idea of an Early Closing Association 
had yet to be conceived. 

The Company kept a tight rein over the craft it represented 
and dealt severely with “unskillful and deceitful persons” 
who ‘“‘abused” the trust placed in them by their customers. 
The Court met at first at the White Hart in the Old Bailey, 
and if the guild was severe in its dealings with offenders against 
its laws and ordinances, it was, on the other hand, given much 
to hospitality and conviviality, as we find that soon after its 
incorporation a loving cup was presented to the Court in order 
that the health of the Master might be drunk therein. In 
this connection it is interesting to know that there is in the 
possession of the Company a complete record of the names of 
the Masters, Wardens, and “Stewards” from the year 1687 
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to 1797. The duties of the Stewards appear to have been con- 
fined to the providing of breakfasts for the members of the Court 
at their own cost. 

As has been mentioned, the Company at first shared Scriv- 
eners’ Hall with its sister society, but eventually purchased 
it from the Scriveners. 

They found it an expensive luxury and only made ends 
meet by letting it out during the week as an auction room, 
and on Sundays as a dissenting meeting house. 

During the wars with France a strong Protestant movement 
was on foot in the City, and it would appear that the authorities 
of the Coachmakers’ Company were in accord with the pre- 
vailing spirit, for in 1780 the Hall of the Company was being 
used (as we have said, for a consideration), by a sort of Religious 
Robin Hood Society, whose activities seem to have led to the 
passing of a Resolution by the ‘Protestant Association” 
declaring in favour of accompanying Lord George Gordon 
in presenting his ‘‘ Protestant Petition,” on June 22nd of that 
year. This procession, which led to the ‘‘Gordon Riots”— 
a scene of wild disorder lasting for a week—is said to have 
started from this Hall, a fact which would bear out the belief 
that the Coachmakers’ Hall was the home of the then Protestant 
movement. Further, Mr. Britton tells us in his autobiography 
that in 1780 he joined a debating society which was held at 
the Coachmakers’ Hall—no doubt the same organization which 
used to meet each Sunday and led to the ‘Gordon Riots.” 

Less than roo years later, however, the scene was changed 
to a much more peaceful one. The Company had begun to 
rebuild the Hall in 1867, and on the occasion of its opening by 
the late Duke of Edinburgh, he was elected on to the Court 
of which he remained a member until his death. 

In the earliest lists of Coachmakers’ shops preserved by the 
Company Long Acre is mentioned. This street has therefore 
been associated with the coach-making craft for three centuries, 
and remains to-day the great emporium of the trade, though 
it must be confessed that, in the Long Acre show-rooms, there 
are now to be seen many more motors than carriages and 
coaches. 
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The limitation of the trade to British-born subjects was one 
of the great points of procedure of the early coachmakers, and 
the employer who engaged the services of an alien was sure to 
be found out, as, if the fact was not actually discovered by the 
searchers, there were workmen always ready to give informa- 
tion to the Master and Wardens. The old coachmakers solved 
in some degree the difficulty of dealing with disobedient crafts- 
men by prohibiting their employment. In other words, they 
were thrown completely out of work, and remained so until they 
thought fit to conform to the ordinances of the Company which 
governed the trade. The employment of boys appears to have 
been an offence, as the fact is placed on record that a coach- 
maker was summoned for employing a boy, and that he was 
excused on the condition that the lad was “ put away ”’. 

Unlike many of the City Companies, the Coachmakers’ 
Company has never lost touch with the “ Trade ”, and many of 
the members of the Company are, and for the last 200 years 
have been, the most eminent amongst the coachbuilders of the 
country. The Hall is frequently used for meetings connected 
with the coachbuilding trade, and for many years it has been 
the practice of the Court to foster the study of matters connected 
with coachbuilding by offering prizes in money as well as 
diplomas, and in some cases the Freedom of the City to appren- 
tices and craftsmen who give proof of great proficiency. 

Certainly from the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
Coachmakers and Coach Harness Makers’ Company has never 
looked back. Whilst from 1677 onwards it has always been a 
comparatively poor company, it has ever held its head high 
amongst the Craft Guilds of the City and has proudly num- 
bered among its members men of the very highest distinction. 

With such a history and a membership of so many dis- 
tinguished persons, there can be little doubt that the Company 
will continue to ‘‘ flourish root and branch ”’, for ever. 


THe WHEELWRIGHTS, NO. 73 


Closely associated with the Coachbuilders were the Wheel- 
wrights, an important fraternity which does not claim any 
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great antiquity, as we first hear of them in 1631 seeking incor- 
poration at the same time as their allied craft. 

Their petition was not successful and their object was not 
attained till 1670, when they were granted a Charter by the 
Second Charles. 

This document gave them complete control of their trade, 
but their financial affairs were embarrassed at the outset by 
the cost of the Charter, which amounted to [300—a large sum 
of money for a body of operatives in the seventeenth century. 

The makers of wheels do not seem to have ever been blessed 
with a large share of worldly goods, as their Company has never 
possessed a Hall or permanent meeting place. 

The members of the Court appear to have been working 
craftsmen, as the By-laws imposed a fine of five shillings on 
the Master or any of the Wardens or Assistants, if they appeared 
at any of the Courts not decently habited and attired. 

When it is remembered that the Court consisted almost 
entirely of persons who were bound together simply in the 
interests of their business, who frequently met as early as 
nine in the morning, and spent the greater part of the day 
receiving payments from their brethren, hearing complaints 
and doubtless discussing any matter of common interest, it 
is not to be wondered at that persons engaged in their business 
in the immediate neighbourhood should attend in their ordinary 
working apparel; so no doubt these orders were passed to keep 
up the dignity of the Company. 

The military liabilities of the Company were provided for in 
the Ordinances, as it is prescribed that any member refusing to 
serve in His Majesty’s train of wagons or artillery was to be 
fined. 

These ‘“‘ fines”, so lightly spoken of to-day in our Livery 
Halls, were very serious matters in the eighteenth century, and 
extreme measures were taken to enforce payment. For instance, 
a wheelwright who had been committed to Newgate Prison for 
non-payment of quarterage, petitioned the Court in the follow- 
ing terms: 

‘“My Long Confinement and Severe Sickness that I have 
endured in this moet deplorable place has given me a true Sense 
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of my past faults to the good Company that I have wilfully and 
obstinately offended. I was yesterday brought up by a Rule of 
Court to the King’s Bench, in order to Receive the allowance 
as the Law has provided for Prisoners in Gaol, but am deferred 
to the first day of the next Term, being Friday come fortnight, 
but am apprehensive of a relapse from being in the Air yester- 
day and returning to close Confinement. That if your goodness 
would but permit® me to enjoy my liberty to go and work at 
my Trade again, I am fully Resolved to become a New Man 
and to make all suitable and just return to the Worthy Company 
that is in my power to be done.” 

As pointed out elsewhere the Court of a Company was not 
merely a Court in name. This poor craftsman’s story seems 
to indicate that it was a very severe judicial body. 

The Wheelwrights had apparently no funds to spend on 
entertaining its members, and it was an expensive business to 
attain high office in the Company. 

In 1714 the By-Laws imposed a heavy fine upon the Master and 
Wardens if they did not, at their own expense, provide a dinner 
at their inauguration. This order is still in force, the Master 
and Wardens having to provide annually the Master’s dinner. 

In these days it is not unusual for the Master to permit 
smoking during the business of the Court, but in the seventeenth 
century an order was passed to fine one shilling for the use of 
the poor, ‘‘every Assistant that shall smoke Tobacco in Court- 
roome During the sitting of the Court”. 

During the eighteenth century members of the guild formed 
themselves into something closely resembling a Trade Union. 
The journeymen formed themselves into a club and applied 
to their masters for an increase of wages and ‘“‘downed tools ” 
when their application was refused. 

The Master, with the assistance of the peace officers, took 
legal action against the men and some of them were tried 
and convicted. The punishment inflicted on the delinquents 
is not recorded, and of course the incident took place prior 
to the legal recognition of Trade Unions. 

Service on the Court of the Wheelwrights was not a sinecure, 
as in the early days of the Company and during the greater part 
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of the last century, the Court frequently commenced the day 
with breakfast, and adjourned the meeting in the middle of 
the day for dinner, concluding in the evening with supper. 
Amongst the Company’s papers are several of the tavern bills, 
which show the substantial fare of those days and the variety 
of drinks with which they washed down these repasts, 
including sometimes in the same bill wine, ale, brandy, cider 
and punch. 

The Company was granted a Livery of 100 in 1773. 

_ In 1817 the strength was raised to 250 at which number 
it now stands. 

Unlike many of the guilds the Wheelwrights have never 
had any political leanings, nor concerned themsleves with any 
particular religious persuasion. 

The members of the Company have been frequently compared 
to the spokes of a wheel, which by adhesion alone maintain 
the unity of the whole. May they long continue to merit this 
comparison, and thus carry out in all singleness of purpose 
the motto of the Company: 


“God Grant Unity.” 


Tue CarMEN, No. 89 


The Carmen’s Company is another of the older guilds which 
has undergone rejuvenation during quite recent years. One 
historian of the City Companies includes it amongst the volun- 
tary associations, which have disappeared or been merged into 
the livery guilds, whilst another omits all reference to it! As a 
matter of fact the Carmen’s Company is very much alive and 
kicking. 

The history of the Company is very much mixed up with 
that of an older guild, the Woodmongers, which is now extinct. 
The Woodmongers were an ancient body and in 1376 sent two 
members to the Court of Common Council. 

The Company possessed a Hall and the Court of Aldermen 
entrusted to it the supervision of all carts and carmen. The 
reason was that, as the great majority of transport vehicles were 
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used for the conveyance of fuel, the Woodmongers had strong 
claims to control the carrying portion of their trade. 

In 1605 the Woodmongers and Carmen were incorporated 
together but the Carmen preserved their identity after the 
amalgamation and when the Woodmongers threw up their charter 
in 1668, the Carmen applied to the Corporation of London 
and were made a Fellowship by the name of Free Carmen. 

Though rid of the Woodmongers, the Carmen were still 
under the control of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital. Each 
carmen had to pay to the Hospital 17s. 4d. a year for his licence. 
In 1838 the Carmen were at length placed directly under Guild- 
hall, as an Act of Common Council was passed in that-year trans- 
ferring to the Keeper of Guildhall—acting under the super- 
intendence of the General Purposes Committee—the power of 
marking all ‘‘ wains and waggons ”’ plying for hire in the City. 

The number of carts to be licensed was left to the discretion 
of the Committee, but licences to work for hire were only to be 
granted to persons who were Freemen of the City and members 
of the Carmen’s Company. 

Freemen were entitled to be admitted to the guild on the pay- 
ment of {5, plus the customary fees and stamp duties. 

The Carmen have passed through very bad times, as during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, the Livery, which they 
obtained from the Court of Aldermen in 1848, was reduced to 
the miserable total of three. 

The present century has, however, marked a notable advance. 

The Guild has been fortunate in enrolling a number of influen- 
tial men, including two members of the Aldermanic bench. 

It was, if one might say so, still more fortunate in securing 
the services of the late Mr. Capper as its Clerk. 

This combination has had the effect that might be expected. 
The Livery has risen from 3 to 73 and the Carmen’s Company, 
without any of the advantages of a powerful trade behind it, 
has risen to be a real power in guildry. 
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Tug Farrigers, No. 55 


The craft of the farx.er was a very important trade in the days 
prior to the advent of mechanical transport. 

They formed a brotherhood as early as 1356, and are described 
as Farriers or Marshals. The latter term was not an honorific 
distinction, as one writer imagines, but merely a translation 
of the French word Marechaux. 

The records of the fraternity were lost in the Great Fire. 
They may or may not have possessed a Hall, but they were never 
incorporated until 1684, when Charles the Second gave them 
control of the art or mistery of a Farrier within the Cities of 
both London and Westminster and seven miles’ radius 
thereof. 

The Company was granted an unlimited Livery in 1692, and 
carried out the powers granted by its Charter until the end 
of the eighteenth century, when its authority over the craft 
fell into desuetude. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century, like so 
many other similar bodies, the Farriers slumbered peacefully, 
but in 1876 came a great awakening. 

First the Company started an essay competition on the 
principles of farriery. 

Then the Guild offered prizes for the best type of horseshoe 
for use in towns. Competitors were required to produce a shoe 
suitable for slippery modern thoroughfares, and adapted to the 
modern methods of paving. 

Finally the Diploma Scheme, to which we have already 
referred, was organized in 1890. Under this scheme a Diploma 
as Registered Shoeing Smith was granted after a practical and 
theoretical examination. Diplomates were enrolled in a Register 
kept by the Company and allowed to use the letters R.S.S. 

The outbreak of the Great War brought the work of the 
farrier into greater prominence. The supply of shoeing-smiths 
soon ran short, and it was then that the Register of the Farriers’ 
Company became of great value to His Majesty’s Army. There 
were over 7,000 names in all parts of the country on the rolls. 
The foresight of the Farriers enabled the authorities to place 
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their hands on trained men for the important post of Farrier- 
Sergeant with the mounted services. In addition to supplying 
information from its registers, the Company provided 150 
experts to give instructions in the art of ‘‘cold shoeing”’ in the 
field. 

The Company extends its activities by encouraging shoeing 
competitions at Agricultural Shows and granting medals to 
supplement the local prizes. Through the Company’s efforts 
it is universally admitted by all who either own or use horses 
that there has been a very great improvement in the work of 
shoeing smiths during the past half-century. 

Thus this ancient Fellowship, with no endowments and 
little of this world’s goods, has been able to render great national 
service in War and in Peace to one of man’s best friends—the 
horse. 


THE SHIPWRIGHTS, No. 59 


In a maritime country like England, it is not surprising 
to learn that the Shipwrights’ Company was a recognized London 
brotherhood as far back as 1260. The Thames was, until com- 
paratively recent years, the chief centre for building vessels 
of all sorts, and the Shipwrights concerned themselves with 
everything concerned in water transport from sea going ships 
to watermen’s wherries. 

The Shipwrights of London formed themselves into a fraternity 
in honour of St. Simon and St. Jude in 1456. They acquired 
ordinances from the Lord Mayor and Corporation for the 
government of the Brethren and Sisters, and for providing 
‘‘quarterly potations in nourishing of love”. They carried on 
their work in the City and suburbs at first, but owing to the 
nuisance caused to their neighbours by their yards, were obliged 
to move to Ratcliffe and Wapping. They styled themselves 
the ancient Fraternity of Free Shipwrights, and wore a livery 
and hoods, but were so occupied with getting the better of a rival 
body, that they did not apply to the Court of Aldermen for an 
authorized Livery until 1782. 

Their request was granted. Its strength was originally one 
hundred, but has been increased twice, until it is now three 
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hundred, making the Shipwrights one of the strongest, numeri- 
cally, amongst the Livery Guilds. 

The existing Company has never had a Royal Charter, but 
it has had to contend with another body which had. 

James the First granted to this rival body a Charter which 
empowered it to inspect shipbuilding in every port in England 
and punish shipwrights using bad materials. 

Under the direct patronage of the King the new company, 
which became known as the ‘‘ Foreign Shipwrights’’, proceeded 
to assert its authority over the older guild, which was styled 
the ‘‘Free Shipwrights”. This encroachment on their ancient 
rights was stoutly resisted by the Brethren of St. Simon and St. 
Jude, and a prolonged struggle between the two bodies ensued. 
At length the dispute was submitted to the Courts and decided 
in favour of ‘‘ Free Shipwrights”’. 

The ‘‘Foreign Shipwrights” struggled on for some years, 
but finally became extinct. 

The coat of arms granted to the Foreign Shipwrights 
was adopted, together with the motto ‘“‘ Within the ark safe 
for ever’’, by the Free Shipwrights in, or about, 1784. 

King George V in 1920 issued a Royal Warrant conferring 
on the surviving Company the right to use the arms of their 
old rivals. The laws of arms required the introduction of marks 
of difference in the Arms and Crest, but these only increased 
the historical interest of the composition, because a golden 
sword of St. Paul, the patron saint of the City of London, was 
placed in the dexter chief point (left-hand top corner) of the 
shield and in the prow of the ark in the crest. 

Their Ordinances gave the Shipwrights’ Company legal and 
punitive supervision of their craft, but for more than a hundred 
years they have dropped all attempts to exercise their rights. 

During the greater part of the last century the Company 
was content to rest on its laurels, but in 1899 ‘“‘ The Ship- 
wrights’ Company Educational Fund” was constituted for the 
purpose of promoting the education of necessitous youths 
engaged in the shipbuilding trades. 

A special Committee was appointed to administer the Fund, 
and it was arranged that the Director of Naval Construction 
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at the Admiralty and the Chief Ship Surveyor of Lloyd’s 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping should be ex-officio 
members, in order to give a representative character to the 
committee. The remaining members were selected from the 
Shipwrights’ Company, and have always included eminent repre- 
sentatives of ship-building and ship-owning. 

Reviewing the work done by the Committee, it may be said 
that many hundreds of young men in the Metropolitan district 
and in the great centres of ship-building, who would otherwise 
have been without the means of instruction in the science of 
ship-building, have been helped by the operation of this modest, 
but carefully administered, Fund, and have been able to obtain 
efficient instruction. 

The Livery of this ancient Company includes a number of 
distinguished sailors, many shipbuilders and most of the 
prominent members of the shipping industry, including the 
Marquess of Ailsa, Lord Jellicoe, Lord Inchcape and others. 

The work of the guild is worthy of its fine membership. 

Without a doubt no Guild in London is working more ener- 
getically to promote the craft in whose interest it was founded 
in the fifteenth century by the Brethren and Sisters of St. 
Simon and St. Jude. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
FLOWERS AND FRUIT 


The primal duties shine aloft, like stars; 
The charities that soothe and heal and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers 


— Wordsworth. 


In the sweat of thy brow 
Shalt thou eat bread. 


—Motto of the Gardeners’ Company. 


To the modern Londoner the existence of a Fruiterers’ 
Company is readily understandable as fruit in all its forms 
has always been a favourite article of British dietary and 
nowhere more so than in the City. 

To this day no Livery Feast is complete without fruit, and 
whereas in the West End the most sumptuous banquets termin- 
ate with sweets or savouries, the famous firm of caterers who 
are responsible for most of the great banquets at Guildhall 
and the Livery Halls always provide a liberal supply of fruit, 
which not only aids the flowers in ornamenting the tables, but 
provides a delicious and healthful ending to the meal. 

The Gardeners’ Company is not so easy to understand until 
it is remembered that gardens surrounded most of the City 
Halls and private residences in olden times and vestiges of 
them are still to be found. 

We will now consider these two interesting fraternities. 


THE FRUITERERS, No. 45 


The members of the Fruiterers’ Company claim that their 
Fellowship had its origin in the Garden of Eden, as Adam was 
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a fruit eater at any rate before he became a gardener and had 
to delve for his living. 

In proof of their claim they point to their coat of arms, 
which shows Eve offering the first man the famous apple whilst 
the serpent looks on from the Tree of Knowledge. 

Without admitting this claim, it must be allowed that the 
Fruiterers are an ancient body and held much the same prece- 
dence as they do to-day as far back as 1515. 

They were incorporated by James the First in 1609, and 
some years later, when an increasing amount of fruit was being 
imported, we find them presenting a petition to Parliament 
which, though ostensibly in the interests of the consumer, was 
really designed to protect the home grower. 

In these days we are apt to complain of grandmotherly 
legislation, but compared with the sixteenth century we enjoy 
a liberty which is almost equivalent to licence. I don’t know 
whether the Fruiterers were responsible for it or not, but 
legislation was actually passed prohibiting the hawking of fruit. 
The promiscuous sale of fruit in this way was declared to be 
contrary to “the comen weale, benefyte, and commodyte” 
of the citizens. 

Until comparatively recently the Corporation of London 
appointed Fruit-meters whose duty it was to ascertain the 
weight of each load of fruit imported into the City, and in olden 
days to exact the duty payable. 

The office of Fruit-meter was an extremely profitable one, 
and the official appointed seems to have held office for life, 
for as recently as 1853 the Corporation was required to pay 
seven thousand pounds to buy out one of these gentry. The 
Lord Mayor was entitled by ancient custom to a sample from 
every consignment of fruit entering the City. This right was 
waived on the understanding that the Fruiterers’ Company 
should present to the Chief Magistrate an offering of home 
grown fruit year by year. 

This presentation by the Fruiterers’ Company has become 
one of the great annual functions at the Mansion House. 

The Lord Mayor takes the opportunity of entertaining, 
on this occasion, the General Purposes Committee, who have 
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charge of the Mansion House; and the members of his own 
Ward; but the Master and Wardens hold pride of place, and 
are senior to all other visitors on this occasion. 

For many years the Fruiterers’ Company failed to exercise 
its Charter powers, or take any active interest in the fruit trade, 
but towards the end of the last century came a great revival. 
The Company at first offered prizes for home grown fruit 
through the Royal Botanic Society, and was subsequently 
fortunate in securing the warm interest of Sir James Whitehead 
who was Lord Mayor in 1888. 

The fraternity is now actively identified with the fruit trade, 
and stimulates by prizes and scholarships not only growers 
on. the practical, but research workers and assayists on the 
theoretical side of the industry. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has welcomed the efforts of 
the Company, and the wise policy which it has inaugurated, has 
attracted to its ranks many influential persons including a recent 
Lord Mayor, the well-known cricketer and Freemason, Sir 
Kynaston Studd. 


THE GARDENERS, No. 76 


The Gardeners have received scant attention from historians 
of the City Guilds. They are not even mentioned by Ditchfield 
in his bulky volume, nor by Unwin in his more helpful book, 
whilst Hazlitt includes the fraternity amongst the defunct 
bodies to which he accords brief ‘‘ Obituary notices.” 

But the Gardeners are very much alive, and have on their 
Court of Assistants to-day, no fewer than four past Lord Mayors, 
an ex-Sheriff or two, and a past Chairman of the London County 
Council. 

As we have already indicated, London was in medieval 
days a city of gardens, and in addition to the religious houses, 
many noblemen and wealthy citizens resided within its boun- 
daries and grew their fruit and vegetables on the spot. 

As far back as 1345 we find the Gardeners of the Earls, 
Barons, Clerks and Citizens of London petitioning the Mayor 
to be allowed to sell the garden produce of their masters in 
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front of the Church of St. Austin. The petition was opposed, 
as the fourteenth century gardeners seem to have somewhat 
resembled the modern costermongers, for we are told that their 
“scurrility and clamour” disturbed the priests and laymen in 
their orisons and prayers. 

They were, however, allotted a station opposite the garden 
walls of the Friar Preachers of Castle Baynard, where the 
noise and ribaldry could cause no offence. 

Obviously a body of mere operatives, the Gardeners existed 
by prescription until the days of the First James, who granted 
them no less than two Charters in 1606 and 1616, so that the 
craftsmen must have been very flush of cash to be in a position 
to make two contributions in ten years to the Royal hanaper. 

The Corporation, however, viewed with suspicion the 
Charters of Stuart Kings granted without the approval of the 
civic authorities. 

The second Charter was not enrolled at Guildhall until 1659, 
and even then the Court of Aldermen refused to grant the 
Company a Livery. 

The failure of the Company to secure civic favours is hard 
to understand, as it was not only gardening which engaged the 
attention of its members. Upon the craftsmen devolved the 
duty of cleansing the City “‘ from all dung and noisomeness”, 
so that the old world gardeners played the part of a sanitary 
authority | 

During the seventeenth century a warrant was issued by 
the Recorder of London for the apprehension of persons using 
the trade of gardening in contempt of the Company’s Charter, 
and Charles the First issued a Royal Proclamation commanding 
the Lord Mayor and Justices of the Peace in the Home Counties 
to assist the Company as much as possible. 

Neither Royal warrants nor Royal Proclamations were of 
much avail, and little by little the Company’s power dwindled. 

In the ’nineties, however, the Gardeners were inspired with 
new hopes and new inspiration by the movement amongst the 
guilds to promote technical education. 

The fraternity had the good fortune to have a gardening 
Lord Mayor for its Master in 1891, and not only was the 
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co-operation of the Royal Horticultural Society secured, but 
the president and secretary of this important body succeeded 
each other as rulers of the Company. 

Since then the Gardeners have gone from strength to strength. 

The guild grants scholarships on the recommendation of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, awards prizes for competition 
at flower shows, and actively supports the charities connected 
with the gardening industry. 

In 1891 the Company at last attained the dignity of a Livery 
of sixty members, and its progress has been so rapid that this 
number was increased in 1912 to one hundred. 

The late King Edward granted the Company a new Charter 
in 1905 confirming all its ancient rights and privileges. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary conferred another mark of Royal 
interest in the craft by accepting her Coronation bouquet 
from the Company, and now on each anniversary a like gift 
is offered. 

Court favour was associated with civic smiles, and the 
Gardeners acquired a similar privilege to the Fruiterers’ Com- 
pany by securing permission to present the Lord Mayor with 
a basket of flowers and herbs annually in June to commemorate 
the Recorder’s Warrant for the protection of Gardeners in 
1632. 

The Company soon became so strong that it was able to 
extend its activities beyond the boundaries of this country. 
A visit was paid to Holland in 1911, and a little later the Company 
commenced an association with Belgium which has led to the 
establishment of strong ties of affection and interest between 
the London Guild and the gallant little nation of King Albert. 

I have elsewhere referred to the wide-flung war work of 
other City Companies during the years 1914 to 1918, but one 
would have thought that the peaceful gardeners would have had 
little opportunity for “ doing their bit ”’. 

Their chance came with the cessation of hostilities, when 
the Gardeners’ Company set to work to help horticulturists 
throughout the stricken country. 

The extent to which the assistance of the Gardeners’ Company 
was appreciated is indicated by the fact that in 1920 the Chambre 
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Syndicate des Horticulteurs Belges presented the guild with an 
address in which was expressed to the London Gardeners 
the gratitude of their Belgian confréres for the generous gifts 
which contributed powerfully to the reconstitution of many 
establishments which had suffered cruelly during the War. 

The address closes with the striking phrase ‘‘ If 1914 leaves 
our unhappy country with a most painful recollection of her 
martyrdom, it has secured for her the comforting spectacle 
of the brotherly assistance of the Great Worshipful Company 
of Gardeners”. 

These words which no doubt find an echo in the Elysian 
fields, are alone sufficient justification for the devoted amateur 
gardeners who rescued the Guild from impending dissolution 
only forty years ago, and gave to London and to Europe this 
important and useful Fraternity. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE BUILDERS 


Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THE crafts connected with building have always held an 
honoured place amongst their peers. 

When wooden houses were the order of the day, the Carpenter 
was of supreme importance, at any rate in connection with 
domestic architecture, but the Masons, as the builders of 
churches and cathedrals, from their association with the clergy 
were still more highly esteemed, and basked in ecclesiastical 
sunshine. 

The Tylers and Bricklayers, however, began to rival the 
Masons in importance as bricks came more and more into use in 
the erection of all sorts of buildings. 

The old-world Plaisterers were inclined to take a broad 
view of their functions and sometimes got into trouble by 
encroaching on the preserves of not only the Bricklayers, but the 
Painter-Stainers. They were a highly efficient and artistic 
body of craftsmen, and their work added grace and dignity to 
many old churches and private residences, 

The Plumbers are so essential in modern building construc- 
tion, that it 1s appropriate to consider them in this chapter, 
but they were equally important in medieval building, when they 
were closely associated with the Glaziers in the construction of 
windows and responsible for the lead roofs, water-spouts, and 
cisterns of both sacred and lay edifices. 
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THE Masons, No. 30 


The Masons’ Company stands out amongst the interesting 
bodies with which we are dealing, as it has not only preserved 
its own identity from the Middle Ages, but played a consider- 
able part in the early development of a world-wide and esoteric 
organization which has adopted its ancient title. 

This London Livery Company of Masons may proudly claim 
that it is the principal connecting link in the chain of evidence 
which indicates that the modern social cult, known as “‘ Free and 
Accepted Masons is lineally descended from the old Frater- 
nity of Masons which, in association with the monastic orders, 
built the stately Gothic buildings of the Middle Ages. 

In his interesting book, The Whole Craft and Fellowship of 
Masons, Mr. Condor says: ‘‘The History of the Worshipful 
Company of Masons will conclusively prove that the traditions 
and moral teachings of the old Fellowship, which undoubtedly 
existed in Britain in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was 
preserved by the Masons’ Company after the downfall of the 
Church in 1530, until the middle of the seventeenth century— 
at which period operative Masons and others carried on the old 
Society: their association culminating in 1717 in the establish- 
ment of a Grand Lodge, and the subsequent rapid formation of 
other Lodges in all parts of the Country”. 

The Masons believe that they were founded in 1220, and it is 
recorded that in 1376 they sent six representatives to the Court 
of Common Council and ranked as one of the principal Livery 
Companies. 

In 1469 the Company furnished 28 men-at-arms to the City 
Watch for guarding the City gates, which shows that it was 
already a strong and well organized Fellowship, whilst a few years 
later we find the Masons’ Company placing the Corporation 
under an obligation to it by providing Kentish ragstone for paving 
the kitchen of Guildhall. 

Even earlier than this—in 1463—the London Masons were 
in a position to have a home of their own, and leased from the 
Prior and Convent of Holy Trinity some buildings in a narrow 
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thoroughfare called Hazelwood Alley, between Basinghall 
Street and Coleman Street. 

The guild appears to have been closely associated with the 
good monks, their landlords, and to have adopted the Holy 
Trinity as their patron in lieu of a saint. They certainly carried a 
banner or streamer of the Holy Trinity in their processions right 
up to the Restoration. 

At the Dissolution of the Monasteries the Masons’ property 
passed into lay hands, but the Masons were so prosperous that at 
the expiration of their lease they acquired the freehold. 

The first Masons’ Hall was destroyed in the Great Fire, but 
rebuilt and occupied by the Company right up to 1864. In 1865 
the property was sold outright and passed out of the possession of 
the Company after an occupation extending over four centuries. 

The site of the old home of the guild is now covered by 
commercial buildings, but their association with the spot has 
been commemorated by naming the street in which it stands 
Masons’ Avenue, Basinghall Street. 

It seems a pity that the vandalism of the mid-Victorian era 
should have permitted the destruction of Masons’ Hall, as 
it was doubtless in the parlour of this historic building that 
the earlier members of the Fraternity of Freemasons held their 
lodges for the transaction of Masonic business. 

The Livery Company was known as the Freemasons up till 
1665, and in the churches of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, and 
St. Olave, Hart Street, there are tombs to prominent builders 
who are described as Citizens and Free Masons. 

Concurrently with the rise of speculative masonry the Com- 
pany dropped the word “ Free” and rested content with the 
description ‘“‘ Worshipful Company of Masons.”’ 

It is recorded that Elias Ashmole, who took such a prominent 
part in the foundation of speculative masonry, visited a Lodge 
at Masons’ Hall in 1682, at which the Master, a Warden and 
several members of the Court of the Company were present. 

There is, indeed, evidence that a Lodge met at Masons’ Hall] 
early in the seventeenth century to practise speculative masonry, 
but the close association between the operative and esoteric 
brethren did not survive the seventeenth century. 
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The cleavage proceeded rapidly, and as Mr. Condor points 
out, the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons was formed 
in 1717. 

The Company of Masons obtained a grant of arms as far back 
as 1472, but did not attain incorporation till 1677. 

Their Charter gave the fraternity full powers not only over 
working masons, but over the supply of stone. 

The Master and Wardens, or their deputies, could view and 
search stone throughout the Cities of London and Westminster 
and seven miles around. For its pains in viewing and searching 
the Company received 4d. per hundred of Purbeck stone, and 
4d. per ton of ordinary stone. 

The Company no longer exerts the powers conferred by its 
Charter and takes no active part in the control of operative 
masonry. 

It has a small but influential Livery, including Lord 
Wakefield, a Past Grand Warden in the Craft. 

The part which the Company has played in the foundation of 
the international and powerful society which now bears its 
former title must command the admiration of the millions who 
are proud to call themselves Masons. 

In this great service to humanity the Masons must have been 
inspired by their motto, “‘ God is our Guide”’. 


THE TYLERS AND BRICKLAYERS, No. 37 


We have seen that a Flemish blacksmith became a great 
painter. A young English bricklayer became a great poet. 
About the time that Queen Elizabeth gave her charter to 
the Fellowship of Tylers and Bricklayers to ‘“‘ appease contro- 
versies and to keep courts’’, a young bricklayer’s apprentice, 
whose stepfather was doubtless a member of the fraternity, was 
laying the framework of a fame more enduring than even the 
best brickwork. 

The young apprentice was ‘“‘rare Ben Jonson,” of whom 
Fuller wrote: ‘‘He helped in the building of the new structure 
of Lincoln’s Inn, when, having a trowel in one hand, he took a 
book in his pocket.” | 
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Young Ben ran away to enlist in the army and fight the 
Spaniards in the Low Countries, so his connection with the craft 
was broken off and never renewed. The former bricklayer’s 
apprentice became poet laureate, and his death was mourned as a 
national calamity. 

The foundation of the Fraternity of Tylers and Bricklayers 
goes back to the middle of the thirteenth century. Up till that 
time all the houses in London were thatched. Tiles were intro- 
duced to limit the risk of fire, and various steps were taken to 
popularize the new kind of roofing. One curious method was to 
impose fines in tiles instead of in cash. Several amusing instances 
are on record. Here is one. A barber was ordered to pay 300 
tiles for shaving customers after the hour fixed by the 
authorities ! 

The Company had great powers under its Charters, as its 
Master and Wardens, in addition to the usual control of the craft, 
were authorized ‘‘to enter every place within fifteen miles com- 
pass of the City of London where any earth or clay shall be 
dug.” 

The Tylers and Bricklayers have taken very little interest 
in civic matters, and, unlike many of the Companies, did not 
concern themselves with either political or religious contro- 
versies. On the contrary, the Fellowship enforced strict con- 
formity with the Established Church and made a regulation that 
no person frequenting ‘‘conventicles or any other unlawful 
meeting on the pretence of religious worship,’’ should be elected 
on the Livery. 

This entry in the minutes of a businesslike body shows how 
difficult it must have been for even the humble bricklayer to 
take part in the great waves of reform which passed through this 
country in the eighteenth century, leaving, however, the general 
fabric of our constitution hardly changed. 

The Company’s first Hall was situated on the south side of 
Leadenhall Street, with a garden and forecourt fronting on the 
street; it was one of the few that escaped the Great Fire. After 
a rebuilding in the eighteenth century, it was let on lease as a 
lecture room and later as a synagogue! It was finally demolished 
in the nineteenth century to make room for a block of offices. 
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In the year 1915 the frontage was sold to the Corporation of 
London for the purpose of widening Leadenhall Street, and in 
1919 the actual site of the Hall was also sold. 

The Company’s other property comprises a freehold in 
Throgmorton Street which still belongs to the guild and now 
forms part of the premises of the Stock Exchange. 

After the Great Fire of London in 1666 the Company’s con- 
trol of the trade was very considerably curtailed ; the rebuilding of 
the City of London would have proved impossible had the work 
been confined to the comparatively small bodies of craftsmen 
entitled to work as Freemen of this and other City Guilds, 
within the City boundaries. An Act of Parliament was accordingly 
passed for the express purpose of freeing the workmen from the 
ancient obligation of joining one or other of the ancient Crafts 
or Guilds. Without this piece of legislation it would have been 
impossible to meet the great emergency, but its effect on the 
influence of the Guilds subsequent to the Fire was momentous, 
and was felt for many years. We find that in the eighteenth 
century the Company’s activities were on a small scale, their 
funds being insignificant and their membership dwindling. 
The nineteenth century, however, brought an accretion of 
wealth, numbers and activity, and at the present time the Com- 
pany’s income is four or five times what it was, and is applied 
in supporting almshouses and general charities in or near 
London, and in maintaining well-attended classes, which have 
been already mentioned, in the Trades Training Schools in 
Great Titchfield Street. 

The Tylers and Bricklayers, if they no longer control, are 
very active in encouraging their craft by granting certificates 
of efficiency and prizes to competitors on such occasions as 
the Building Exhibitions promoted in London from time to 
time, in which one of the Past Masters of the Guild, Mr. H. G. 
Montgomery, takes an active part. 

The Company is fortunate in numbering amongst its members 
a large number of influential gentlemen connected with all 
branches of the building trade. 
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THE PLAISTERERS, No. 46 


Quite as ancient as the two other building fraternities is 
the important guild which formerly controlled the work of the 
body of craftsmen who described themselves by the almost 
forgotten term of pargettors. 

The Master and Wardens of the Guild or Fraternity of the 
Blessed Mary of Pargettors, commonly called Plaisterers, were 
incorporated by Henry VII in 1501, and the powers granted by 
the first Tudor were confirmed and enlarged by Queen Elizabeth 
and James I. 

The Company is to be congratulated on possessing its Ordin- 
ances which, though not dated, were evidently made in the time 
of Henry VIII, prior to the Reformation. 

The Plaisterers are more fortunate than many of the minor 
Companies, as they possess freehold property at the corner of 
Addle Street and Philip Lane, which is now let on lease as a 
warehouse. On part of this site stood Plaisterers’ Hall, which 
was destroyed in the Great Fire of London, but rebuilt in 1669 
from the design of Sir Christopher Wren. 

The Wren Hall was a handsome and commodious structure, 
but the Plaisterers, probably owing to their loss of control over 
their trade, found little use for it in the eighteenth century. 
It was at first, like other Companies’ Halls, rented by a dissent- 
ing congregation, and afterwards used as a Theological College. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century it was let out as a 
dancing hall! In 1882 it was again destroyed by fire and not 
rebuilt. 

The Plaisterers have two curious Trusts: the Sir Thomas 
Rowe’s Charity, founded in 1565, and the John Vernon Charity, 
founded in 1615. The Rowe Charity consists of a pension of £4 
a year to two poor Freemen of the Company who are elected and 
paid by the Merchant Taylors’ Company after being nominated 
and recommended by the Plaisterers ! 

The Vernon pensions are of similar amount, and are granted 
in the same unusual manner. The Vernon Pensioners also 
receive from the Merchant Taylors’ Company, every third year, 
a cloak or other article of clothing. 
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The Plaisterers are very interested in technical education. 
They contribute handsomely to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute and are one of the most active of the associated 
Companies working with the Carpenters’ Company at the Trades 
Training School, Great Titchfield Street. 

The Company is also in close touch with the modern trade. 
In November, 1928, a Joint Committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of an equal number of representatives nominated by the 
Company and by the National Joint Council for the Plastering 
Industry, to promote a Scheme for a Register of Skilled Plas- 
terers to be kept by the Company. 

The Plaisterers certainly endeavour to live up to their motto: 


“‘Let Brotherly Love Continue ”. 


THE PLumBers, No. 31 


The plumber, like the fletcher, derives his name from the 
French, as the word plumber is obviously an anglicised version 
of plombier. The Gallic origin of the name is what might be 
expected, as Dr. Waldo tells us that the Fellowship of Plumbers 
“‘held an honourable position amongst the craft guilds introduced 
into England by William the Conqueror ”. 

Its early history is, however, veiled in oblivion, and it was 
not till the year 1611 that the Company was in a position to 
attain a Royal Charter. 

Sanitation played a very small part in the work of the old- 
world plumber. He was a worker in lead, and concerned with all 
kinds of metal work in which lead and solder played a part. He 
was, as we have seen, closely associated with the builders in 
connection with glazing, lead roofs and cisterns, but had many 
functions foreign to his present trade and to the building crafts. 

Notable amongst these was the control of weights and 
measures, which were made of lead, though why this metal 
was chosen for the purpose is not clear, as it is so soft that fre- 
quent testing must have been necessary to secure accuracy. 

This privilege was, however, lost by the Company in 1599, 
as the fee charged was considered excessive ! 
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No doubt the old Guild performed excellent functions in its 
early days, but its former achievements are dwarfed by the far- 
reaching movement which the Company initiated during the last 
half-century. 

If the medieval plumber had little to do with sanitation, 
nowadays there is hardly a sanitary appliance with which the 
plumber is not concerned in one way or the other. 

In the early ’eighties it seems that much of the plumbing 
carried out in London and the provinces was not executed in a 
satisfactory way. It was felt by the public health authorities 
that the plumber had become such an important craftsman in our 
modern life that steps should be taken to ensure that men 
engaged in the trade should be highly trained and worthy of the 
national confidence. True to its ancient traditions, the Plum- 
bers’ Company inaugurated a system of voluntary registration 
which took practical shape in the following year at the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition, at South Kensington, at a Congress 
presided over by the then Master of the Company. The object of 
the National Registration of Plumbers is threefold, namely: 


(1) To enable the public to distinguish the men now engaged 
in the trade who have given to the Plumbers’ Company evidence 
of their experience as plumbers, and who have undertaken 
the responsibility attaching to their registration by the Company. 

(2) To promote the better training of coming generations 
of plumbers by a proper system of apprenticeship, combined 
with technical education, suited to the existing conditions of 
employment and training. 

(3) To maintain a high standard of plumbers’ workmanship 
and practice, and so secure the confidence of health and water 
authorities, medical officers of health, architects, engineers, 
and others officially or professionally concerned in the speci- 
fication and regulation of plumbers’ work in the interests of 
the public health and welfare. 


The Plumbers’ Company is the Registration Authority, and 
all those placed on the register receive a Diploma, signed by 
the Master and Clerk of the Company, and are, at the same time, 
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entitled to use the letters R.P. (Registered Plumber) after their 
names. 

The Plumbers had a Hall in Chequer Yard, Bush Lane, which 
was destroyed in the Great Fire, but twice rebuilt. 

After an existence of nearly two centuries the Chequer Yard 
Hall was demolished in 1863, in accordance with an Act of 
Parliament for the erection of the Cannon Street Railway Station. 
Since then the Plumbers have been without a Hall of their own, 
and their meetings are held at the Guildhall. 

During the Great War the craft of the plumber assumed new 
importance in connection with the manufacture of high explo- 
sives, and the Government had reason to be thankful to the 
Plumbers’ Company for their close association with operative 
plumbers throughout the country. Early in 1915 the Plumbers 
offered their services to the Government, and their offer was 
gladly accepted. 

The Company, in co-operation with the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, formed 
a Joint Committee, which not only secured the services of 
plumbers already trained, but added to the numbers available by 
training suitable men in the Company’s Technical Workshops 
at King’s College and elsewhere. After courses of instruction 
at the Plumbers’ Company’s workshops the ‘“‘ war plumbers ” 
were drafted to the various munition factories. 

In this great service to the State the guild of Plumbers may 
proudly claim that they have not only justified their existence, 
but played no mean part in “ winning the war ”. 

This active and ancient fraternity believes in maintaining 
the medieval principle of admitting women to full membership 
of the Guilds, as in 1920 the Countess Bathurst, daughter of 
the late Lord Glenesk, formerly a prominent member of the 
Fellowship, was admitted to its Livery. 


CHAPTER XXX 
FooD AND COOKERY 


A cook they had with them for the nonce, 
To boil the chickens and the marrow bones 
And poudre marchant, tart and galingale. 
Well could he know a draught of London ale. 
He could roast and seeth and broil and fry 
Maken morbrews and well bake a pie. 


—Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrims.” 


As we have previously indicated, the victualling crafts formed 
a very important section of the medieval trade guilds. 

Naturally the providers of the daily bread held an honoured 
place amongst these fraternities, and in almost equal prominence 
were the Cooks, whilst next to the Fishmongers and Butchers, 
the Poulters held pride of place as poultry has ever been an 
important article of English dietary. 

Some of these food-providing fellowships attained great 
wealth and power; others did not, as we shall see. 


THE Bakers, No. 19 


Pharaoh “‘hanged the chief baker.” 
—Genesis xl. 22. 


It has been well said that the art of baking is older than any 
other, and that bread was baked on the primitive hearths of 
savages long before the dawn of civilization. 

There was a Brotherhood of Bakers in London in the twelfth 
century, as we find the craftsmen paying money into the Royal 
Exchequer as early as 1155. 
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The early history of the fraternity is confused by the fact 
that there were two bodies making bread, called the White 
Bakers and the Brown Bakers. The White Bakers made the 
better class of loaf and were the more important branch of a 
trade which, says Unwin, ‘‘always worked under the eye of 
Jealous public opinion and subjected to a kind of regularized 
lynch law.” 

The penalties to which Unwin refers were indeed severe. 

For a first offence a fraudulent baker was “‘drawn upon a 
hurdle from Guildhall to his own house,” through the dirtiest 
and most frequented streets “with the faulty loaf hanging from 
his neck”. For a second offence the baker of bad bread was 
drawn in a similar manner through Cheapside and placed in 
the pillory for an hour. 

If he was found out a third time “God help him,” for he was 
“drawn,” his oven pulled down and he was ‘‘ made to forswear 
the trade of Baker in the City for ever.” 

It was no fun being a baker either in the days of Pharaoh 
or even in medieval times. Even small matters in connection 
with the bakers’ craft were the subject of Royal decrees. For 
instance, in 1252 Henry the Third issued a mandate forbidding 
the custom, then prevailing, of stamping the name of Jesus, 
the Agnus Dei, or the cross upon bread, as the bakers had been 
accustomed to do. A survival, or revival, of this custom is seen 
in our times in the familiar hot cross bun. 

The White Bakers claim to have obtained a Charter from 
Edward the Second, but the United Guild of White and Brown 
Bakers owes its corporate origin to Henry the Eighth. 

In 1515 the civic authorities granted the Company the pre- 
cedence it now holds, so that the Company has not shared in 
the see-saw of precedence in which most of the Companies have 
been involved. 

Queen Elizabeth secured the United Fraternity in its privi- 
leges, but the Brown Bakers seem to have been discontented 
with their position under the union and persuaded the First 
James to grant them a separate Charter. 

The separation did not last long and the two guilds were 
finally and happily reunited by the Second James, one of the 
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few acts of that unhappy monarch which gave satisfaction to 
the Guilds. 

Their Charter powers gave the Bakers’ Company complete 
control over the baking and sale of bread within the City and 
twelve miles circumference. 

Short weight was vigorously dealt with, and the fear of 
infringing the law by mistake led to the introduction of the 
“‘baker’s dozen.” 

To avoid all risk of incurring a fine master bakers used 
to give a surplus number of loaves called the “inbread,” and to 
make assurance doubly sure a thirteenth which was called 
the “‘ vantage ” loaf, with every twelve loaves. 

The Bakers’ Company continued to exercise their powers of 
search and supervision and to bring defaulters to justice up 
till 1822, when one of George the Fourth’s early Parliaments 
passed an Act which placed the control of bakeries, the sale of 
bread and the prevention of adulteration under the control of 
Government and municipal officials instead of the Court of the 
Ancient Company of Bakers. 

For more than a century the penal powers of the Guild have 
lapsed, but it has not ceased to interest itself in the great industry 
which it controlled so long. 

The Company supports technical education, gives prizes at 
Bakers’ Exhibitions and even grants its Honorary Freedom to 
students who have attended courses of instruction and passed 
with distinction the examinations of certain Technical Training 
Schools. 

Bakers’ Hall stands in Harp Alley, on the site of an old city 
mansion. It has been twice destroyed by fire. The present 
building dates from 1719 and is well panelled and dignified 
in its simplicity. The Court Room has a curious low partition 
running across the further end and this separates the portion in 
which the Court conducts its business from the rest of the 
apartment. 

The Company has a Masonic Lodge of its own and 
includes amongst its Court and Livery a number of 
gentlemen actively interested in civic affairs and municipal 
administration. 
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Fortunate visitors to its hospitable board are interested 
to find that the Grace before meals consists of the motto from 
the Company’s arms, ‘‘Praise God for all”, and that the old 
providers of the staff of Life were evidently admirers of the 
fair sex as the ladies are never forgotten on the toast list. The 
Company always drinks to “the Merry Maids, the Good 
Wives and the Buxom Widows of the Bakers’ Company.” 


Tue Cooks, No. 35 


Talleyrand once remarked that the peace of Europe depends 
more on the Chefs than the politicians, and if this be so the Cooks 
Company rather failed us in 1914. 

The fraternity, by the very nature of its craft, is a very ancient 
society and was at one time known as the Pastelers or Pie 
Bakers. 

They flourished in the neighbourhood of the wharves on 
the riverside and their shops, known as Cook’s Row, offered a 
hospitable welcome to hungry sailors as early as the thirteenth 
century. 

Like the Bakers the Cooks were subject to a great many 
restrictive rules and regulations, for our medieval forbears 
gloried in grandmotherly legislations. We grumble to-day 
about not being able to buy chocolates in the evening, but in 
1379 the cooks were forbidden to sell victuals before ten o’clock 
in the morning! They were also prevented from making the 
policeman’s favourite dish, rabbit pie; from using “offal” 
or what we would now call ‘“‘giblets” of poultry and from 
serving geese! 

It is difficult to understand what other vested interest inspired 
these curious prohibitions. 

The cook who broke the law had quite as bad a time as the 
baker. It is on record that a cook was placed in the pillory 
for selling a pike which had lost its freshness, but why the 
poor cook was run in instead of the wealthy fishmonger is not 
explained. 

The medieval judge, like the Lord High Executioner in The 
Mikado, seems to have been inspired with a desire to make the 
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punishment fit the crime, and there is a grim humour in a punish- 
ment meted out to a cook in the sixteenth century. He was 
boiled to death in Smithfield for putting poison in soup for 
his master. The cook’s crime was doubtless enhanced by the 
fact that his master was no less a personage than my Lord Bishop 
of Rochester. 

The cook, however, really deserved his fate as, although 
the Bishop escaped, no fewer than seventeen persons of his 
household, and two poor dependants to whom the soup was given 
died. 

The civic importance of the Guild is indicated by the fact 
that it secured incorporation from Edward the Fourth in 1482. 

This ancient Charter was supplemented by another in 1614, 
but the Stuart document was opposed by the Corporation and 
apparently lapsed. 

The powers granted to the Cooks by the Founder of the 
House of York were, however, ratified and confirmed by George 
the Third, but the Cooks have long since ceased to exercise 
their rights to control the culinary craft. They are content 
to promote good cookery in other ways and, as we have already 
indicated, have devoted their funds and energies to providing 
practical lessons on elementary cookery for school-girls and 
prizes and scholarships for advanced students in the National 
School of Cookery at South Kensington. 

In addition to these practical efforts the Company has aided 
in the establishment of a reference library in the Guildhall, 
which is readily accessible to all who are interested in the theory 
and practice of the art. 

The Cooks had a Hall in Aldersgate Street which escaped the 
Great Fire, only to be burned down in 1771. From that year 
onwards the Company, being without a Hall, held their Courts 
generally at the Guildhall and their banquets at various taverns. 
Eventually the Company settled down at the “ Albion” in 
Aldersgate Street, nearly opposite where their Hall had 
formerly stood, and there many of the Court meetings and 
most of the banquets were held. 

The “‘Albion” was the last of the mansions that formerly 
graced Aldersgate Street. 
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The occupier of the house, before it became a tavern, was 
Alderman Thomas Harley, who was residing there at the time of 
the riots in 1780, when his house was attacked by the Lord 
George Gordon rioters. 

To the regret of many citizens the old tavern was closed 
in July, 1907, and shortly afterwards pulled down, so the Cooks’ 
Company, among others, have been compelled to find another 
home. 

The Guild enjoys the distinction of having two Masters, 
one of whom is styled Second Master. There is also a 
Warden, a Renter Warden and, of course, a Court of 
Assistants. 

No reason can be assigned for the dual mastership, but the 
Company’s Charter from Edward the Fourth granted the Cooks 
this distinction and they are naturally proud of such an ancient 
and unique privilege. 

The Company has a fine collection of plate, which has been 
admirably described in a charming brochure by Past Master 
C. M. Phillips. 

The Company administers a number of charitable trusts 
which, curiously enough, are more concerned with clergymen 
than cooks, but it has the unusual privilege amongst the minor 
Guilds of presenting annually two children of Freemen for 
admission to Christ’s Hospital. 

Early in the last century the Cooks numbered amongst their 
members a practical craftsman called Samuel Birch, who was 
Lord Mayor in 1814-1815. He founded the famous firm of 
caterers now known as Ring & Brymer, and was a great civic 
personality. He was a Colonel of the City Militia, and, m 
addition to conducting his important business, wrote verse and 
musical dramas. 

He has no successor at the moment in the Cooks’ Company, 
but this interesting Guild continues to attract to its membership 
a number of gentlemen in the various victualling trades who 
are actively interested in the ancient Fraternity and _ its 
work, 
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THE PouLters, No. 34 


If the Cordwainers have given their name to one of the 
City’s Wards, the Poulters can claim to have given theirs to one 
of its busiest thoroughfares—the Poultry. 

The beautiful arms of the Poulters’ Company, in which 
pelicans, storks and swans are depicted, indicate that our 
ancestors included in the term “‘poultry” a wider range of birds 
than are now envisaged by the expression. 

Swans—or at least cygnets—were, as we have seen, great 
delicacies, but it is hard to believe that either storks or pelicans 
were actually eaten even by the stout-stomached Londoner of 
the middle ages. 

Fishing with cormorants was, however, an ancient British 
pastime which vied with hawking. The cormorants, like the 
falcons, were hoodwinked until they were sent after the fish. 
They seized it in their beaks and were prevented from swallow- 
ing it by a leather thong tied round the neck. This queer form 
of “sport”? long since disappeared in this country, but it 
persists to this day in China. 

Through the records of the Poulters’ Company we gain an 
insight into the prices paid for poultry in Tudor times. A 
cygnet cost fourpence, a goose sixpence, a fowl sixpence, 
a pullet twopence, a skinned rabbit twopence, a wild 
duck threepence, a domestic duck twopence halfpenny, a 
teal twopence, a snipe or four larks, a penny, a partridge 
fourpence, a pheasant a shilling and a dozen pigeons 
eightpence. 

The craft claims existence as a Guild in the fourteenth century, 
and they were certainly incorporated by Henry the Seventh 
in 1504. 

Their first Charter was renewed by Queen Elizabeth, con- 
firmed by Charles the Second, altered by James the Second 
and finally settled by William and Mary. 

The powers granted by these successive Charters were 
extensive, but they have long been superseded by various Acts 
of Parliament. 
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The Guild, however, keeps in close touch with the poultry and 
game trade and many of its members are actively engaged in the 
industry. 

With a view to the encouragement of the home production 
of rabbits, pigeons and other staple articles of the poulter’s 
business the Company offers prizes to be competed for at 
various shows. The Company has taken a special interest in 
intensive chicken culture and has worked in conjunction with 
the Board of Agriculture on the subject. 

The Poulters have received some interesting benefactions 
from former members. Thomas and Ann Nepton, for example, 
left them an interesting trust for ‘‘binding” apprentices, and at 
the dinners of the Company a Silent Toast is honoured to the 
memory of the generous old Poulter and his wife. Another old 
Citizen and Poulter made provision for the Company to attend 
service each Ash Wednesday at what was formerly his parish 
church. These old Trusts of bygone guildsmen are faithfully 
observed, for the Poulters’ fraternity lives up to its ancient 
motto, ‘Remember your Oath”. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
BUTCHERS AND BASKETS 


In the year 1299 the craft of butchers is mentioned in the City 
records and such reference appears in a proclamation made in 
Christmas week, after the prohibition of bad money called pollards 
and against enhancing the price of provisions. 


—Pearce’s “‘ History of the Butcher's Company.” 


Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store. 
—Deuteronomy xxviii. 5. 


THERE may seem little association between the purveyors 
of meat and the makers of baskets but, as the reader will learn 
the two fraternities have been closely allied and in ancient 
days the less fortunate Basketmakers obtained their freedom 
of the City through the powerful and important guild of 
Butchers. 


THE Butcuers, No. 24 


Actual length of lineage has little to do with the position 
of the Guilds on the City’s roll of precedence or the butchers 
would be nearer the top of the list, as the craft existed as an 
adulterine guild as far back as 1180. 

The Butchers must have been a serious menace to the ameni- 
ties of life in the Middle Ages. They had their markets at 
Eastcheap, Stock’s Market—where the Mansion House now 
stands—and at St. Nicholas Shambles in Newgate Street. 

They slaughtered their animals on the spot and disposed 
of their offal by dumping it directly into the Thames, or throw- 
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ing it into the Walbrook or Fleet River. The condition of the 
Fleet even in the eighteenth century is described by Swift as 


Sweepings from butchers’ stalls—dung, guts and blood, 
Drowned puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in mud, 
Dead cats and turnip tops, came tumbling down the flood. 


It is little wonder that divers prelates, nobles and others 
were obliged to complain to Edward the Third of the nuisance 
caused to local residents by the habits of the butchers. 

The result was that the slaughtering of cattle in the streets 
was stopped, and amongst the places allotted for abattoirs 
was the far-off village which has now become the fashionable 
quarter of Knightsbridge. 

Like the other victualling crafts, the Butchers were subject 
to very close surveillance by the authorities, and woe betide 
the Butcher who offered unsound meat for sale. 

The usual punishment was to take him to the pillory and 
burn his bad carcasses under him—no doubt a most unpleasant 
and deterrent experience for the offender. 

Some of the restrictions on the trade in old London would 
press hard on the modern industry. For instance, no meat 
could be sold by candlelight—this was doubtless a precaution 
against fire. The old world Butcher suffered as the Fishmongers 
profited from the extraordinary frequency of public fasts and 
from the discontinuance during Lent, even in Protestant reigns, 
of the use of flesh. The Butchers were actually obliged to give 
up their place in the market places on fast days to the purveyors 
of the more saintly fare. 

Notwithstanding these disabilities, it is not easy to understand 
why this important Fellowship, which played such a prominent 
part in the medieval life of the City, lagged so far behind the 
other victualling crafts that it did not secure incorporation 
till 1606, when it received its first Charter. 

This Charter was strengthened and extended by Charles 
the First and confirmed by George the Second in 1750. 

Their constitution gave the Company complete control 
of the craft of the Butcher in all its branches, but by successive 
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acts of Parliament in 1824, 1855 and 1863 this authority over 
the trade has been gradually abrogated. 

The Guild, however, remains in the closest touch with the 
modern business of the butcher, and recruits its numerous 
Livery almost entirely from amongst the members of the meat 
industry. 

The Company has been a wanderer with regard to its per- 
manent home. 

Its first Hall was the old “ parsonage ” house of the prior of 
St. Nicholas which after the dissolution of the monasteries came 
into the possession of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

It was merely leasehold, and when it was swept away in 
the Great Fire the Butchers were reduced to dire straits and 
had to ask the Hospital to excuse them from paying arrears of 
rent. When they had recovered from their losses the Company 
built a new Hall, by subscriptions from its members, on its own 
land in Pudding Lane near the site of their old market in East- 
cheap. In this Hall, Daniel Defoe, the son of a member of the 
fraternity and the illustrious author of Robinson Crusoe, was 
admitted to the Freedom by patrimony in 1687. It is recorded 
that the distinguished man of letters paid {10 155. for the 
privilege. This old Hall was burnt down and rebuilt but was not 
destined to remain for long the home of the Company. The land 
on which the Hall stood was required by the District Railway 
and the Company disposed of the freehold and migrated again 
in 1882. 

A site nearer the Company’s old haunts was acquired in 
Bartholomew Close, on which was erected a commodious build- 
ing noteworthy on account of its excellent examples of the art 
of the glass painter. Amongst the nine fine stained glass win- 
dows which have been given by various masters are glass 
paintings of Cardinal Wolsey—who is said to have been the 
son of an Ipswich butcher—and Daniel Defoe, whose father 
carried on the business of a butcher in Fore Street, Cripplegate. 

The guild has the unusual office of Deputy Master which 
is held in perpetuity by that popular citizen, Mr. Fred Bonser, 
to whom the guild owes much of the steady growth of its Livery 
in recent years. 
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The Butchers’ Company has been well described as “ an 
ancient Guild with a modern Hall and many modern benefac- 
tions.”’ 


Tue Basket Makers, No. 52 


Basketmaking is one of the oldest of the primitive arts, 
and was already ancient when Pharaoh’s daughter found the 
infant Moses in the bulrushes. 

I made this remark in proposing the toast of the Company 
at a Livery Dinner a year or two ago and a prominent journalist 
who was present promptly sent me round a piece of paper on 
which were scribbled the following lines :— 


The Pharaoh had a daughter 
With a most bewitching smile 
She saw a bonny boy one day 
Whilst bathing in the Nile 
She took it to her mother 
And said she found it on the shore 
‘*Alas, my dear,” the old girl said, 
‘I’ve heard that tale before.” 


The art of weaving twigs into wickerwork was practised 
by the ancient Britons, and it is stated that during the Roman 
occupation British baskets were exported to Rome on account 
of their durability and beauty. 

Indeed the earlier inhabitants of Britain relied largely on 
their knowledge of plaiting the supple branches of trees for 
providing themselves with shelter and defence. 

They built their houses of wattle and fashioned their 
shields of wickerwork, whilst their coracles or boats were 
merely large baskets covered with hides. Indeed this frail 
type of craft survives to this day on the Irish and Welsh 
coasts. 

It is even claimed that the Basketmakers were the first church 
builders, as William of Malmesbury, writing of the first Christian 
Church at Glastonbury, described it as ‘‘a mean structure of 
wattlework ”’. 
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In London the trade of basketmaking was practised at a 
very early period, but the humble position of the craft amongst 
so many wealthy communities prevented the formation of any 
efficient trade organization. 

There is an incidental reference to the calling in 1422 in the 
records of the Brewers’ Company, but the first official reference 
to the Basketmakers as a body is an Act of Common Council 
which restricted their residence to the Manor of Blanch Appleton, 
which was situated near where Mark Lane now stands. 

Even then the humble weavers of the willow were graded 
with the wireworkers and foreigners! 

During the sixteenth century business must have been brisk, 
as the Basketmakers found themselves in a position to petition 
the Court of Aldermen “‘to be made free all of one craft company 
or fellowship”. From this we may assume that the craft had 
no formal organization at the time. 

The petition was granted and the Guild came into existence 
in 1569, not by Charter but by the sanction of the civic authori- 
ties. 

It is recorded that a number of the Basketmakers who formed 
the new fraternity had obtained their freedom by way of the 
Butchers’ Company. 

This association was preserved later on when we find the 
Basketmakers providing half a man to the Train Bands in associa- 
tion with the Butchers, Turners and Glaziers. 

History does not reveal how the four fraternities settled 
the matter of half a man between themselves, but no doubt the 
arrangement was an amicable one, as the Butchers were doubtless 
amongst their best customers, and the Turners probably supplied 
them with wood shavings for use in making their baskets. 

What relationship, however, existed between the willow- 
workers and the highly artistic fraternity of Glass Painters 
beats me. 

The wise old Basketmakers stuck close to the great trades 
which used their wares and when they took part in the so-called 
Settlement of Ulster they associated themselves with still more 
powerful allies and still better customers in the great Company 
of Fishmongers. 
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In this enterprise they were still faithful to their old friends— 
the Glaziers—but found new associates in the Leathersellers, 
Plaisterers and Musicians. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Basket- 
makers continued, as we have seen, to ‘‘do their bit”, and 
to hold their own in the civic community, but they made little 
progress as a guild and attained neither incorporation nor the 
dignity of a Livery. 

The year 1825 marked a new epoch in their history and 
during the last century, or more, the guild has made remarkable 
progress. A Livery of thirty was increased to eighty in rgor, 
to one hundred and thirty in 1914 and as recently as 1924 to 
two hundred. In addition to its Livery the Company has almost 
an equal number of Freemen. 

Although the guild has not attempted to control the craft 
of Basketmaking since the eighteenth century, it is as closely 
associated with the trade to-day as it ever was in the past. 
It admits Basketmakers to the Freedom for a reduced fee, 
is actively engaged in technical education, takes a special 
interest in blind craftsmen, and holds examinations for journey- 
men basketmakers and apprentices. _ 

No more striking proof of the position which the Company 
holds in relation to its craft could be adduced than the fact 
that it has been asked to arbitrate in disputes between masters 
and men of recent years. 

The Basketmakers have chosen for their crest a cradle, and 
William Ross Wallace has written that 


The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 


The Company has been fortunate in finding a number of 
generous and distinguished men to rock the Basketmakers’ 
cradle. 

These men have attained more than mere temporal power as 
they have ruled over the hearts of their fellow craftsmen both 
inside and outside their ancient fraternity. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
Books, PicTURES AND PLAYING CARDS 


Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well. 


—Duke of Buckingham, circa 1660. 


See how the world its veterans rewards 
A youth of frolics, an old age of cards. 


—Pope. 


IN somewhat sharp contrast to the workers ‘‘ with hammer 
and hand’”’ stand the fraternities which were concerned with the 
production of books, the painting of pictures and the manufac- 
ture of playing cards. As the centuries passed the first two 
of these Guilds—the Stationers and the Painter-Stainers— 
attained very considerable importance, and acquired beautiful 
homes of their own, but the makers of playing cards have hardly 
reached a position worthy of the beautiful craftsmanship which 
they have displayed in the production of the “ scraps of paper” 
so dear to the hearts of the gambler of the past and the modern 
bridge-player and conjurer. 


Tue STATIONERS, No. 47 


The origin of the Stationers’ Company, like that of all the 
older guilds, is shrouded in mystery, but it is certain that the 
fraternity is older than the art of printing. 

The Craft of Writers of the Text Letter had indeed been 
in existence for a considerable period when in 1403 they success- 
fully applied to the Court of Aldermen for authority to elect 
Wardens, make rules for the government of their Brother- 
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hood and present defaulters for correction and punishment 
to the City Chamberlain. 

Up till the rise of this Fellowship the production of books 
had been in the hands of the Monastic orders and the secular 
clergy, but from this time onwards the craft got more and more 
into the hands of the laity, but the Church managed to keep a 
tight grip over publishers long after they ceased to pass on the 
torch of learning through the exquisite manuscripts of the 
monks. 

The manufacturers and vendors of books took the name of 
stattoners from the fact that they had their stalls or stations 
at the crosses in Cheapside or around St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
under this title the craft was incorporated as an Art or Mistery 
by Philip and Mary in 1556. 

The object of the Crown in granting this Charter was to 
provide a means of preventing the publication of both seditious 
books against the Crown and heretical books against the Church. 
To secure these ends the Stationers were placed under the 
control of the ecclesiastical authorities, and to this day the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is regarded as patron of the Guild 
although the jurisdiction which successive prelates exercised 
over the publishing trade has long since passed away. 

In former times one of the chief functions of the Stationers 
was to search for and seize heretical books, which were burned 
by the Master and Wardens in the Hall garden at a particular 
spot where a fine plane tree now flourishes on the ashes. In 
some instances the authorities went further than to burn the 
products of the printing presses; they destroyed the machines 
themselves and melted the type, making the poor reparation 
of returning the metal to its owners. Even the prices charged 
for books was regulated by the heads of the Church and 
the number of type-founders was restricted to four! These 
four were nominated by the Primate and the Bishop of 
London who had actually the power to fill vacancies as they 
occurred. The limitations imposed on the fortunate four 
type-founders were exacting, as any new fount that was 
devised had to be submitted for approval to the Master 
and Wardens. 
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Notwithstanding the restrictions imposed on them by their 
clerical supervisors, and indeed perhaps on account of their 
close association with the all-powerful Mother Church the Guild 
flourished mightily. 

The Company which was granted an unlimited Livery in 1560, 
has always taken a great interest in the dress of its members; 
the wearing of unseemly and undignified apparel such as ‘‘ falling 
bands and doublets cut and slashed” by members of the Court, 
and Livery was strongly disapproved of and met by fines usually 
amounting to the curious sum of elevenpence! 

Like the Apothecaries, the Stationers early embarked on 
commercial enterprises and went into business as printers and 
publishers. The capital was provided by members of the 
Company and there were originally several of these trading 
partnerships. Only one of these undertakings has survived 
the seventeenth century and is called The English Stock, as its 
publications are in English. This Stock is still in existence 
and the Company continues to carry on a small publishing 
business. 

The shares in this unique concern are held by members of 
the Fraternity or their widows and, of course, the accounts 
of this interesting survival are kept quite distinct from those 
of the Livery Company. 

The Company has not escaped the troubles of other pub- 
lishing concerns, as in 1632 it issued an edition of the Bible in 
which the word “‘not” was omitted from the seventh command- 
ment so that it appeared, ‘“‘ Thou shalt commit adultery.” 

Imagine the horror of its priestly censors when this awful 
advice was given to the world! 

Archbishop Laud made a Star Chamber matter of it, and the 
unfortunate printer was heavily fined, but apparently the 
Company succeeded in placating the prelate and “‘ got away with 
it” as there is no record of any punishment being meted out 
to the Company or the shareholders in the guild’s publishing 
business. 

The Stationers were so prosperous that in the sixteenth 
century they established a home of their own, first in Milk 
Street, and later on in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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In 1611 they acquired the fine town mansion of the Earl 
of Abergavenny. This building was destroyed in the Great 
Fire but rebuilt in 1670. It is a beautiful and imposing struc- 
ture and worthy of being the headquarters of a fraternity, 
so Closely allied to literature as it enshrines many objects of 
artistic, literary and typographical interest, including the 
composing stick used by Benjamin Franklin when he was 
working as a printer in Fleet Street. The Hall has been used 
for many interesting purposes in addition to the business of the 
Company, as it was lent to the Grand Lodge of Freemasons 
and the Surgeons’ Company, before those bodies acquired 
homes of their own. 

The Stationers’ Company rendered a great service to men of 
letters by establishing a copyright register as early as the six- 
teenth century. It is sometimes stated that this Register com- 
prised all books and other publications issued after the date 
of its commencement. But this is not the fact. The Register 
was originally only for members of the Company, and, further, 
all the more important books such as the Bible, law books, 
theological books, and so on, were protected by Letters Patent 
and consequently did not appear in it. The publications, 
which were under the control of the Company and consequently 
were entered in the Register, consisted of popular and mis- 
cellaneous works, such as pamphlets, ballads and plays. Later, 
copyright was the subject of various Acts of Parliament, and 
this method of registration was continued under statutory 
authority till 1912. In that year registration was abolished by 
Act of Parliament throughout the British Dominions, but as 
regards the self-governing colonies, the Act was declared not 
to apply to them, until it had been adopted, or a similar Act 
passed, by their Legislatures. The last of the five self-governing 
Colonies to do this was Canada, in 1923, and on the 31st day 
of December in that year the statutory register completely 
terminated. In 1924 the Company established a new Register 
on a voluntary basis, and Books and Fine Arts can be 
entered in this Register. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets were ‘‘entered at Stationers’ Hall” 
and it is interesting to recall that his plays were issued by 
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various printers and publishers from shops which bore dis- 
tinctive signs such as The White Greyhound, the Green Dragon 
and the Red Bull. 

The writer’s personal friend, the eminent Master Printer, 
Mr. George Jones is, alas, the only member of the fraternity 
who preserves this picturesque custom. He issues his beautiful 
craftsmanship from ‘‘The Sign of the Dolphin” in Gough 
Square. 

Not content with its other work for the industry the Sta- 
tioners followed the lead of other Livery Companies and in 
1858 founded a school in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, so as to be 
in the centre of the printing, publishing and allied trades. 

This school has been removed to Hornsey, and, though no 
longer serving the children of members of the trade, the govern- 
ing body still includes representatives of the great Brother- 
hood which founded it. 

In recent years the Stationers’ Company has been instrumental 
in setting up a Technical Board representative of the printing 
industry. This body arranges for lectures on matters con- 
nected with the various branches of the craft and conducts 
examinations for prizes and certificates of merit in the art 
of printing. 

The Company may proudly claim that in the course of its 
existence it has, in many ways, promoted and fostered the trade 
with which it is identified, and, allowing for the altered con- 
ditions of the twentieth century, its influence continues to be 
as beneficial now as in the years that are past. 


THE PAINTER-STAINERS, No. 28 


8 


It has been suggested that the Fraternity of Painter-Stainers 
originated from a sort of medieval Royal Academy, which con- 
sisted of a body of artists who in the reign of Edward the 
Third were engaged in the painting or staining of glass, illumi- 
nating missals, and painting altars and portraits. It has also 
been stated that the curious title of the Company is due to the 
fact that a picture painted on canvas was known as “‘a stained 
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cloth” whereas a painting on wood was styled as ‘‘a table” 
probably from the French word tableau. 

Both notions are merely half truths. As a matter of fact 
there were at one time two distinct guilds, the Painters 
and the Stainers and the present Company represents the fusion 
of the two fraternities at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The amalgamated guilds were to have ‘‘one Hall, one Box, one 
Barge and one light” and the union has been so complete that 
one of the partners—the Stainers—has been almost forgotten. 
We now know that the original Painters exercised their art 
‘‘on timber, stone, iron and such like, and the Staynors on cloth, 
silk and such like.” The light referred to in the document at 
Guildhall recording the formation of the United Fraternity, 
was the altar to St. Luke, the patron saint of the Fine Arts, 
to whom the Painter-Stainers still indicate their devotion by 
holding their annual Feast on St. Luke’s Day. 

There is no doubt that the medieval painter had a wide 
field for the exercise of his art. The extensive use of colour 
in the decoration of all important buildings, called for the 
exercise of his skill. The churches of the Middle Ages were 
ablaze with colour. The walls were covered with life-size 
paintings of scenes from the life of our Lord, and pictures of 
saints and benefactors. 

Stonework, statues and woodwork were painted over and 
the royal palaces, castles of the nobles, and Halls of the Livery 
Companies vied with each other in this riot of colour. 

There was plenty of scope for the use of pigments in addition 
to mural paintings and the emblazoning of coats of arms, and 
truth to be told, the earlier guildsmen were not all artists in 
the modern sense, but many were akin to decorators and coach- 
painters. They exercised much of their skill on the painting 
of saddle trees, for medieval saddles were often very elaborate 
in design and bore painted devices. 

This sphere of activity brought the Guilds of Painters and 
Joiners into serious conflict with the Saddlers who complained 
of bad wood and faulty workmanship and tried to ride rough- 
shod over the minor fraternities. 

A fierce fight ensued, much blood was shed and many heads 
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were broken, but peace was patched up and there was no 
renewal of hostilities. In the house decorating field the Painter- 
Stainers seem to have come up against the Plaisterers who 
appear to have dared to use paint much to the annoyance of 
the Painter-Stainers. The field or scope of the Painter-Stainers’ 
craft, was, therefore, remarkably wide, and embraced decorative 
house work at one end of the scale and the highest branches 
of the artist’s profession at the other. 

These wide interests have been maintained and the Painter- 
Stainers of to-day gather within their great Fraternity every 
grade of the users of colours from the portrait painter to the 
domestic decorator. 

Queen Elizabeth gave the Company its first Charter and this 
Charter was confirmed but somewhat modified by James the 
Second. Notwithstanding the Statute of William and Mary and 
contrary to the common practice of the other guilds the Jacobean 
document is the acting Charter of the Company. 

The Painter-Stainers—though as we have seen they com- 
bined industries not perfectly reconcilable from a modern point 
of view—have been fortunate in attracting to their ranks eminent 
artists from the outset of their history. 

Alderman John Brown, Serjeant-Paynter to King Henry the 
Eighth, conveyed to the Company his former residence in Little 
Trinity Lane. 

Evelyn’s Diary records that the Commission for Supporting 
the sick and wounded in the war—a Jacobean antecedent of the 
Red Cross—met in this Tudor mansion two months before it 
was destroyed in the Great Fire. The Gay Monarch himself is 
said to have visited this fine old Hall. ‘‘ The story is that when 
the Great Fire was raging at its height, the King, the Duke 
of York and several courtiers, who had been making a tour 
of the City, giving such instructions for the demolition of 
houses and the removal of valuables as seemed advisable, worn 
out with fatigue, repaired to Painters’ Hall in search of refresh- 
ment. A repast was hastily prepared for the King, and after he 
had partaken thereof he despatched messengers to command 
the immediate attendance of the Lord Mayor, Sheriff and 
Alderman. When they had arrived, he informed them that 
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it had been suggested that the sole way of checking the further 
progress of the fire, which was then rapidly spreading from 
east to west, was by blowing up the houses with gunpowder, 
and so creating a wide gap between the flames and the houses as 
yet untouched. In view of the destruction of property involved 
in this scheme, he desired the Lord Mayor’s opinion before 
putting it into execution. The civic authorities asked for time 
to consider, and after retiring for a short deliberation, they 
returned and informed the King that they were averse to the 
plan, and implored His Majesty to try every other means before 
resorting to so desperate an expedient. 

As the King was unwilling to take the sole responsibility for 
the measure, it was not carried out, and the fate of Painters’ 
Hall was thereupon probably sealed. Shortly afterwards the 
King departed with his suite. 

There is at least one piece of evidence in support of this 
story and that is the stained glass window in the Court Room 
with the Arms of Charles II therein.” 

On the site of the Royal Paynter-Serjeant’s home has arisen 
the second Painter-Stainers’ Hall. Built in 1669 and somewhat 
altered quite recently, it remains to-day one of the most charm- 
ing and most interesting Jacobean buildings in the City. 

True to the Guild’s intimate association with Art, it houses a 
unique collection of pictures, many of which were presented to 
the Company by the artists themselves. 

The Hall of the Painter-Stainers’ Company may or may not 
have been visited by Royalty, but the boards of its ancient Hall 
have been trodden by some of the most illustrious men in the 
domains of literature, art and science. 

It is recorded that in 1743 Sir Joshua Reynolds, who some 
forty years later was admitted to the Freedom, received an 
invitation to dine with the Company and bring a friend with 
him. At once he thought of his friend, James Boswell, and 
wrote as follows: ‘As you love to see life in all its modes, if 
you have a mind to go you can come at 2 o’clock. The Black- 
guards dine half an hour later.” 

A contemporary record shows the sort of fare which was 
doubtless provided for the great artist and Dr. Johnson's 
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faithful biographer. It consisted of fowls, oysters, bacon, 
sausages and force meat balls, mince pies, tongues and udders, 
pipper tarts, roast geese, sauce, etc., roast capons, bread, beer 
and cheese. 

The Ladies of the Company dined in the Hall but presum- 
ably in a separate apartment to their Lords, as their fare was 
simpler and merely consisted of, ‘‘ Fish, Mince pies and tarts, 
and Partridges drest!’? The cost per head worked out at about 
five shillings. 

The Painter-Stainers may have, as their records show, inter- 
ested themselves in the painting of coaches and sign boards 
but they also attracted to their ranks, not merely as honorary 
associates but as active members of the Guild, some of the 
most distinguished names in the annals of the noble art of 
Painting. Their Livery lists include the names of such world 
renowned artists as Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Koeller, 
Antonio Verrio, Sir James Thornhill, Charles Catton, one of 
the founders of the Royal Academy, and, in more recent days, 
Lord Leighton and Sir Edward Poynter and their successors as 
Presidents of the Royal Academy. 


THe Makers oF PLAYING Carbs, No. 83 


The old monks considered playing cards to be the devil’s 
most subtle device, and China, India, Egypt and Arabia dispute 
the honour, or ignominy, of being the first home of card games, 
The Crusaders have been charged with borrowing cards from 
the Saracens and the Moors with bringing them into Spain. 

In view of these prior claims to antiquity there can be little 
truth in the legend that cards were invented for the amusement 
of an idiot King of France, Charles VI, but it seems certain 
that cards were greatly improved and popularized about this 
period and that three packs were painted and gilded for the 
unfortunate French Sovereign in 1392. 

It was from cards imported from France and Spain that our 
early English cards were evolved. Much artistic skill was 
and still is, expended on the production of playing cards. In 
some early packs, the King of Clubs represented the Pope; 
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of Spades, the King of France; of diamonds, the King of Spain; 
and of hearts, the King of England; whilst the Queens were 
portraits of real Court ladies who reigned in the hearts of their 
admirers. 

The French names of the suits give a better notion of their 
symbolism than ours, as pique or spades stood for pikemen 
or soldiers, tréfle (clubs) for clover or husbandmen, carreaux 
(diamonds) for tiles or artisans and cheur (hearts) for choir- 
men or ecclesiastics. 

Our terms are merely corruptions of various Continental 
words; for instance, we got the word spades from the Spanish 
espados, a sword, and the term ‘‘trump card” from the French 
phrase carte de triomphe. 

In ancient times the backs of cards were used to advance 
the common stock of knowledge, and in the paucity of books 
the part played by cards in diffusing information may have 
been far from unimportant. 

The English card makers had become so important that by 
the time of Edward the Fourth, on complaint that the importa- 
tion of cards from the Continent was injuring their trade, an 
Act of Parliament was passed for their protection. 

Succeeding Sovereigns were, however, deaf to the appeals 
of the Card Makers for protection but the First Charles saw 
in the fraternity a chance of making money. 

The craftsmen complained to the King that the competition 
of foreign cards ‘‘compelled them to sell at such low rates that 
they could scarce get bread for their fainting bodies.” 

Charles not only granted the Makers of Playing Cards a 
Charter, but himself became their employer. He covenanted 
to buy a constant proportion of good cards at specified rates, 
and ‘‘out of his princely goodness to make provision for widows 
and men past labour.” 

As a modest return for his benevolence the King levied an 
excise of 36 shillings a gross on all playing cards, which was 
said to produce at least {5,000 a year, a handsome addition to 
the ever-empty Stuart hanaper. 

Their Charter gave the Card Makers complete control of 
their craft, but these powers have long since fallen into abeyance. 
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The Company was promoted to the dignity of a Livery in 
1792, but fell on evil days, and its membership sank to little 
over a score, as recently as 1880. As in the case of so many 
other guilds, the latter end of the nineteenth century brought 
a great return of prosperity, and the Company has in the present 
century been able to apply for an increase in the strength of its 
Livery and is now a very flourishing fraternity. 

A feature of the improved fortunes of the Fellowship has 
been the production of special packs on great national and 
guild occasions. 

In 1897 specially printed packs celebrated pictorially the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and since then commemor- 
ation issues have recorded the Coronations of King Edward 
and King George and the Great Delhi Durbar of 1911. The 
designs on the backs of the Durbar issues were particularly 
handsome and symbolical, and King George and Queen Mary 
were pleased to accept presentation packs from the Master and 
Clerk at Buckingham Palace. 

Year by year since 1882 the Guild has produced and presented 
to each Liveryman a specially-designed and printed pack of 
cards—the Ace of Spades bearing the portrait of the Master 
for the time being, but the Company have never employed its 
interesting and artistic special issues better than during the 
years 1914-1918 when the guild distributed no fewer than 
20,000 packs of appropriate design to His Majesty’s Fighting 
Forces in the trenches, on the high seas, and in hospital. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
NEEDLES AND EMBROIDERY 


Oh, give us your plain dealing fellows, 
Who never from honesty shrink, 

Not thinking of all they should tell us, 
But telling us all that they think. 


Truth from man flows like wine from a bottle, 
His free spoken heart a full cup, 

But when words stick half-way in the throttle, 
Man is worse than a bottle corked up. 


Complaisance is a gingerbread creature, 

Used for show like a watch by each spark, 
But truth is a golden Repeater, 

Which sets a man right in the dark. 


Half words, shrugs, and nods, a deceiver, 
The cunning man’s art to seem wise, 

But Truth in plain dealers will ever 
Such paltry practice despise. 


—The Broderers’ Song. 


THERE is no need to apologize for dealing in the same chapter 
with needles and embroidery, as they are so closely related, 
but it must be admitted that history has rather put the cart 
before the horse, as the Broderers secured recognition a8 4 
guild long before the providers of their necessary needles. 
Moreover the Broderers, although they have had their ‘“‘ups and 
downs,” have been more favoured with this world’s goods than 
the Needlemakers, and are still the more wealthy, if not the 
more important, of two very interesting and ancient Frat- 
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Uninfluenced by these facts, the writer, as a Needlemaker, 
must give pride of place in this chapter to his own Brotherhood, 
which in Heraldry, at any rate, claims to have had its origin 
in the Garden of Eden! 


THE NEEDLEMAKERS, No. 69 


The manufacture of needles in this country was hindered 
at the outset by imports from Spain and Italy. The trade in 
needles might have become as extensive as that in pins but for 
the fact that the Haberdashers, who were the importers of the 
foreign articles, checked and discouraged the native craftsmen. 
The result of this opposition from the highly-organized and 
powerful distributors prevented the Needlemakers from becom- 
ing a prominent and thriving craft. As is so often the case, 
“the profit went to the shopkeeper” and not to the manu- 
facturer. 

The story of the Devil among the tailors of Birchin Lane, 
which has been related in the account of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, demonstrates the antiquity of the introduction into 
this country of Spanish needles, and the original name of 
Threadneedle Street—Three Needle Street—suggests that this 
old and important thoroughfare got its name from the needle- 
makers. 

The shield in the ancient coat of arms of the Guild bears 
three crowned needles, and this locality would be handy for the 
Needlemakers, as it was in close proximity to some of their 
best customers, the Taylors and the Drapers. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the great shopkeeping 
Guilds, the makers of needles were already banded together as 
a Fraternity in Tudor times, but they did not secure incor- 
poration from the first two Stuarts. In 1628, in common with 
the Clockmakers, they sought association with the Blacksmiths, 
but their application was refused. In consequence of this delay 
the makers of needles enjoy the distinction of obtaining their 
first Charter during the Commonwealth, and one of the guild’s 
cherished possessions is this document, signed by Oliver 
Cromwell as Lord Protector. 
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This Charter was confirmed—or rather supereeded—by a 
Grant from Charles II which gave the Company complete 
control of the trade. A Livery of 50 was granted in 1712, and 
for a time all went well. The Guild, however, never attained 
any larger measure of prosperity, and when the needle industry 
left London and went to Redditch, the guildsmen found them- 
selves rather stranded. 

In the ’seventies the Company was on the point of dissolution 
and even the question of dividing the available assets was mooted. 
The story goes that the Livery vote for Parliamentary elections 
in the City saved the situation, and that a number of Tory 
gentlemen joined the Company with a view to stemming the 
tide of Liberalism which had swept the City for some years. 

At any rate the Livery of the—more or less—moribund 
Company was in 1874 and 1875 successively raised to 100 and 
200 | 

In evidence furnished to the Royal Commission the Needle- 
makers, however, successfully rebutted the imputation that had 
been cast on them of resuscitating the Company on political 
grounds, so there the matter must rest. 

At all events the action of the Court of Aldermen has been 
amply justified by subsequent events. 

During the last half century the Needlemakers’ Company 
has entered on a new lease of life. The Guild has followed the 
craft to Redditch and is now intimately associated with the 
trade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Frederic Milward, the head of 
the famous firm of Henry Milward & Sons, of Redditch, is one 
of the most honoured Past Masters of the Company, and a year 
or 80 ago a deputation from the Court of Assistants went down 
to the great centre of the industry and conferred the Honorary 
Freedom on a number of craftsmen who have been actively 
employed in the actual manufacture of needles for long periods 
of years. 

Apart from individuals associated with the trade it represents, 
the Company has been singularly fortunate in attracting to its 
ranks a large number of gentlemen distinguished in art, litera- 
ture, science and politics. 
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The Company has, moreover, found special favour with the 
present Royal Family. The late Duke of Teck, father of the 
present Queen, was Master of the Needlemakers in the year of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and his eldest son was admitted to 
the Freedom and Livery in 1910. 

In recognition of the great interest which Queen Mary has 
taken in the Needlework Guild, of which she is the general 
patron, the Company asked Her Majesty if she would honour 
the Fellowship by accepting its Honorary Freedom. This Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to do, so that the Needlemakers’ 
Company enjoys the distinction—rare amongst the minor 
Guilds—of having a reigning Sovereign on its Roll of 
Members. 

A further proof of Royal favour was given at the Coronation 
in 1911, when the Fraternity’s Royal Freewoman was so good 
as to accept a beautiful needle case as a memento of her associa- 
tion with the ancient craft of Needlemakers. 

This fine old Brotherhood, handed down to us from Tudor 
times, may be poor, but it has every reason to be proud of its 
remarkable and outstanding modern achievements. 


THE Broperers, No. 48 


The Company of Broderers was already a body of importance 
in the reign of Edward the Third, and was probably the original 
branch of the Telari#, distinguished as Tapissiers, or Tapestry- 
makers, and mentioned by Chaucer. The Broderers equipped 
twelve men-at-arms to watch the City Gates in 1469, which 
indicates that they occupied a sound and respectable position 
at this early date. Indeed the scope for the work of the embroi- 
derer was very great in medieval times. Inspired no doubt by 
the Flemish School at Arras, the English craftsmen attained 
a very high degree of efficiency. Their cunning needles made 
sumptuous altar-cloths for the churches, splendid vestments 
for the clergy, gorgeous tapestry for the palaces of kings and 
castles of nobles, rich dresses for the ladies, laced doublets for 
the knights, and glittering adornments for swords, daggers and 
other weapons. 
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They had good customers amongst their fellow guildsmen, 
as they made the magnificent funeral palls which are still pre- 
served, as we have seen, by the Fishmongers’, Merchant 
Taylors’, Vintners’ and Coopers’ Companies. 

In fact, this ancient Fraternity seems to have been most 
flourishing in the fourteenth century. 

They were granted a Charter by Queen Elizabeth, in which 
their semi-professional status may be indicated by the 
use of the word Society instead of Company. On the strength 
of this Charter by-laws were made compelling all working 
Broderers to join the Guild and requiring all embroidery work 
to be sealed at the Company’s Hall before it could be sold. 

The craft, however, fell on evil days in the seventeenth 
century, and although its Elizabethan charter was confirmed 
by the first Stuart in 1634, we find the Company petitioning 
Charles I for a licence in mortmain. The King was informed 
that the trade “‘is now so much decayed and grown out of 
use that a great part of the Company for want of employ- 
ment are so much impoverished that they are constrained to 
become porters, water-bearers and the like’’. 

Subsequently the Guild lost its hold on the trade, and the 
last search was carried out in 1710. It seems to have been of 
little use as when the Wardens visited workshops, they ‘‘ found 
many foreigners, and many were refractory and used scurrilous 
language, and none appeared on being summoned to the Hall’. 

Few working embroiderers remained members of the Guild, 
and it became necessary to amend the by-laws so as to be able 
to elect to the Court and Livery such persons as “‘should be 
convenient for the honour of the City and the worship of the 
Company”’. 

The Guild therefore lost its control over, but by no means its 
interest in, the beautiful art of embroidery, and can proudly 
boast that on its charitable side no application for assistance 
made by poor practical broderers has ever been refused or 
ignored. 

The Company possesses a Hall in Gutter Lane, but does not 
occupy it. The site came into the possession of the Fraternity 
under the will of one Thomas Foster in the reign of Henry the 
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Eighth. The original Hall was destroyed in the Great Fire, 
but rebuilt. The ‘“‘new” Hall was little used by the Company 
and let out, in the words of Mr. Holford, to “‘a heterogeneous 
lot of tenants”, including the Presbyterians and various dancing 
masters! The old Hall was pulled down and rebuilt, for the 
use not of the Company, but of a well-known firm of Man- 
chester warehousemen. To-day the Company holds its ban- 
quets elsewhere and draws rent for the imposing building at 
36 Gutter Lane which is still called Broderers’ Hall. 

The Broderers took a great interest in raising the City 
Imperial Volunteers, and at the end of the South African War 
King Edward sent to each of the subscribing Companies a medal 
with seven clasps, indicating the engagements in which the 
City’s Volunteers were engaged. 

When the Broderers received this mark of Royal favour they 
decided to have the medal and clasps inserted in crystal in the 
lid of a silver tankard, so that both sides would be exposed to 
view, and that it might be kept as an heirloom of the Company 
for the edification of countless generations of Broderers. This 
tankard is one of the most interesting decorations on the 
Broderers’ table, at any rate to their military visitors. 

In addition to this interesting trophy the Broderers possess 
a fine collection of plate, and are particularly proud of their 
Master’s Chair, which is believed to have been made prior to 
the Great Fire. ‘“‘' There is one peculiarity in this chair which 
lays it open to the censorious to imagine that in former days 
sobriety was not conspicuous by its absence, for the right arm 
of the chair has a hinge which enables it to be raised, so that 
the occupant would find no difficulty in vacating his position, 
either by his own free will or by the help of the attendants.” 

The chair is now housed in Mercers’ Hall and the Broderers, 
on account of their early associations with the premier Guild, 
are permitted to hold their annual dinner in the Mercers’ 
beautiful building. 

From this chair on festive occasions the song which I have 
set out at the beginning of this chapter must be said or sung by 
the Master. The Master invariably elects to sing it, and, as he 
may never have sung in public before, the result may be imagined, 
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but the reception given to the Broderers’ song is very unlike 
that given to most other songs that have been badly executed, 
for the more out of tune the Master is, the greater the delight 
of the audience. 

After the song there is always vociferous applause and demand 
for an encore, when the Master rises and states that to give 
an encore is more than he dare do, for by acceding to the 
request the Broderers’ Company would forfeit valuable estates. 
These estates are, of course, a myth, but such a statement 
enables the Master to get out of going through for a second 
time what is often a dreaded performance. 

During the present century the Broderers’ Company has 
renewed its interest in the exquisite craft of embroidery. In 
association with the Royal School of Art Needlework exhi- 
bitions have been held and scholarships and prizes have been 
instituted for encouraging the artistic employment of the needle. 

During the war the Broderers interested themselves in pro- 
viding entertainment for wounded soldiers and sailors, but 
rendered still more useful service during the difficult years of 
reconstruction by a scheme for enabling disabled ex-Service 
men to gain a living by exercising the art of the broderer. 

The Company is a very small body, as the Livery only numbers 
a little over a score, but what it lacks in numbers it makes up 
in quality, as it includes a number of distinguished men, notably 
Lord Ebbisham and members of the Brodrick family. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
GLass AND Horn 


Life like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 
—Shelley 
Where, where was Roderick then? 
One blast upon his bugle horn were worth a 
thousand men. 
— Scott. 


THE grouping together of the craft guilds dealing with glass 
and horn may, at first sight, appear curious, but it will be found 
that there are many points of contact between these two widely 
different substances, and that in early times they were applied 
to similar purposes. 


THE Graziers, No. 53 


Dictionary definitions of the word ‘‘Glazier’’ do not convey 
the technical meaning of the term. From ancient times the 
glazier was not merely a craftsman who set glass in windows, 
but an artist who painted on glass instead of canvas. 

France was the early home of the glass painter and so long 
ago as 680 St. Benedict, Abbot of Wearmouth, sent across the 
Channel for glass to fill the windows of his church and men to 
paint the glass and fix it in place. 

Cathedrals vied with each other for the favours of the glass 
painters and Kings granted privileges to them. 

It is even said that a clause in the treaty of peace concluded 
between Henry the Second and Philip of France at Tours in 
1189 bound Philip to allow one of his best glass painters to come 
to England. 
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It may be that this glazier founded a colony of glass painters 
in this country, but, at any rate, it is certain the beautiful craft 
took firm root and flourished in England, as by 1328 its members 
were established as one of the London guilds. 

The Glaziers’ Company shared the benefits which Edward 
the Third conferred on all similar fraternities by granting them 
a distinctive dress or livery, and revising and improving the 
rules under which they were governed. 

The Fraternity of Glaziers continued to flourish under the 
Tudor Sovereigns. There are many references to the Glaziers 
in the records of the City and as noted elsewhere we find the 
Glaziers hiring the Hall of the Brewers’ Company at the same 
period as the great guild of Ironmongers, and in the possession 
of its beautiful coat of arms in Elizabethan days. 

The first description of ‘‘the armes, creast and supporters 
of the Corporation and Fellowship of the Glaziers of the Cittie 
of London” occurs in 1588. 

In that year Clarencieux King of Arms made an official visit 
to the Company and viewed and approved its Arms so that they 
must have been in use by the Glaziers for many years previously. 

In 1615 an Act of Common Council directed that all persons 
using the art of glazing within the City and its liberties should 
be subject to the control and search of the Masters of the Craft, 
and laid down stringent rules for the binding of apprentices to 
none but free Glaziers. 

The craft was rendered difficult by the excessive cost of glass 
owing to the pernicious system of monopolies which came into 
existence in the reign of Bluff King Hal, and grew to abnormal 
proportions under the Virgin Queen and James the First. 

The granting to favourites and wealthy persons of the sole 
right of making and selling certain articles was the method by 
which the Tudor and Stuart Monarchs filled their ever-empty 
purses and compensated their depleted exchequers for the 
abolition of the forced loans and other exactions which had 
hitherto fulfilled this purpose. 

The Glaziers were badly hit by one of the monopolies granted 
by Elizabeth. A coalition of capitalists under Isaac Burgard 
and John Dynes sought to corner the production and price of 
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glass, but they met with stout resistance from the Fraternity 
of Glaziers. 

The result of their struggle was that the Company was incor- 
porated by Charles I in 1638. 

This grant was followed by a second from James II which 
except for the disabling proviso against conformity, and two or 
three other points, was similar to the first Charter. 

The Company had its own Hall in Fye Foot Lane, which 
is now Queen Street. The Hall, which was leased from the 
Fishmongers’ Company, was destroyed in the Great Fire and 
not rebuilt. 

The seventeenth century Glaziers were a truculent lot, as in 
1627 we find the Master and Wardens committed to Newgate 
Prison for failure to pay their assessment of a forced loan to 
the Crown, and in 1624 William Holly, ‘“‘Glazier to the City”’, 
wag discharged from his office for ‘‘ grosse and obstinate carriage 
against the Court of Common Council”’. 

Perhaps on account of this independence of spirit the artists 
in glass have had many vicissitudes since their incorporation. 
The Livery of the Company is unlimited in number and its 
strength has varied greatly. 

In 1699 it was 76 and in 1724, 100. 

In the eighteenth century the Glaziers flourished mightily. 

We read of gentlemen Glaziers in wire-distended coats 
and embroidered waistcoats, silk stockings and square-toed 
red-heeled shoes, with their gold laced three-cocked hats and 
livery robes, ornamented on festival occasions by rosettes and 
ribbons, taking part in the feasting and revelry which played 
such a large part in civic life in the days of Good Queen Anne. 

The Glaziers had their barge and took their part in the 
civic pageantry on the Thames. Indeed a silk banner and four 
fine old streamers used on the barge are still preserved. 

The Company was so prosperous after the Great Fire that it 
took a lease of Loriners’ Hall and met there until 1747, when it 
commenced to wander from tavern to tavern and coffee house 
to coffee house. 

The end of the eighteenth century brought misfortune. In 
1795 in consequence of the high price of provisions no Quarterly 
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Court Dinner was held, and in 1799 we find the Company 
selling its plate. During the nineteenth century the Company 
went steadily down hill until, in 1875, the number of the 
Livery was only 27. In the ’eighties the Company had two great 
strokes of good fortune,—a new Clerk was appointed and Mr. 
George Paget Walford joined the Company. Following these 
events the strength of the Company rose steadily, and in 1896 
It was 64. 

In 1917 Mr. Walford became Master for the second time and 
proceeded practically to re-found the Company. 

In 1919 the strength of the Livery was 110 and during the 
last ten years this figure has been nearly doubled. 

The Glaziers preserve an old custom inaugurated in early 
Victorian days of holding the Summer Court on the river. ‘The 
Ship at Greenwich was first favoured, and then a Richmond hotel, 
but for many years past the Company has met at Hampton Court. 

Invitations to these dinners are greatly prized by the highest 
in the land and they are indeed delightful affairs. The food 
is of the best and the yarns worth hearing. 

The Painters of Glass have been fortunate in establishing 
very friendly relations with the closely related craft of Painters 
on canvas. They are privileged to hold their other Courts 
and house some of their treasures in the beautiful Jacobean 
Hall of the Painter-Stainers. This is an example of the hospitality 
extended by Companies with homes of their own to their 
less fortunate brethren. 

A feature of the Guild is the Walford Fund which is devoted 
entirely to technical education. The Company is willing and 
anxious to promote, by every means in its power, the beautiful 
Art it was founded to foster. 

The Court and Livery of the Glaziers’ Company is a striking 
example of the power of an old guild to attract to its ranks 
leading citizens in all walks of life. 

On the Court are prominent merchants and financiers, a 
judge, Mr. Cotes Preedy, the distinguished King’s Counsel, and 
other well-known members of the legal profession, Mr. Henry 
Tanner, the eminent architect, and the famous artist, Mr. 
Frank O. Salisbury. 
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Each succeeding Master thinks of some new way of serving 
his beloved Guild. Mr. Walford instituted classes in glass 
painting, glazing and cartoon drawing at the Trades Training 
Schools and has presented prizes to encourage the beautiful 
art of painting on glass. Sir Hugo Hirst, the great pioneer 
of electricity, founded a fund to rebuild Glaziers’ Hall, Sir 
Stanford London, the well-known authority on Inland Revenue 
Law, has corrected and restored the Company’s ancient arms, 
and so it goes on, so that in the seventh century of its existence 
the Company 1s still full of vitality and adapting itself to the 
needs of the time. 


THE Grass-SELiers, No. 77 


There are many fine toasts, but the toast of them all 
Is the toast of the day—that is Glass-Sellers’ Hall. 


This fine British building by Alfred was framed; 
Its grand corner stone Magna Carta was named, 
Independence came at Integrity’s call, 

And raised the front pillars of Glass-Sellers’ Hall. 


This manor our forefathers bought with their blood, 

And their sons and sons’ sons their good deed shall prove 
By this title we live, by this title we'll fall 

For life is not life out of Glass-Sellers’ Hall. 


Ye Masters and Wardens, Assisting men, too 
What pleasure, what glory dwell ever with you! 
Ye preside over concord, bid harmony flow, 

It does one’s heart good a Glass-Seller, to know. 


As brothers by Charter we are so in heart 

From this union of fellowship ne’er let us depart, 
Nor listen to demagogue, teach what they may 
For their doctrines take union and Charters away. 


Oh, where is the hall, Monsieur, fain would I know— 
It is neither at Madrid, Brazil, Fontainebleau; 

*Tis a palace of no mortal architects’ art 

For a Glass-Sellers’ Hall is a Glass-Seller’s Heart. 
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These lines were found in a Minute Book of the Company 
for 1825, and indicate a fine corporate spirit, but it cannot 
be claimed that the Glass-Sellers’ Company is an ancient 
fellowship. 

Most of the table glass used in medieval times in England 
was imported, and it was not till after the Reformation that 
Venetian glass manufacturer established himself in the disused 
monastery of the Crutched Friars. 

This “foreigner”? came in conflict with the glass trade and 
we find them petitioning Queen Elizabeth against him. 

Barring this petition we hear little of the sellers of glass 
until they obtained a Charter from Charles II in 1664. 

From this Charter it transpires that the fraternity was con- 
cerned in the manufacture of looking-glasses, but were only 
interested in the sale of glass articles, such as bottles, etc., and 
not with the making of the material. 

The Charter of the Glass-Sellers specially exempted from 
the authority of the Court Thomas Tilson, who was declared 
to make crystal glass, plate glass and all sorts of glass ‘‘as good 
if not better than any that comes from Venice.” 

The Company established a Livery without the approval of 
the Court of Aldermen and came in conflict with that body 
in consequence, but the technical difficulties were overcome 
and a Livery of 60 was granted. 

The number was increased in 1825 to 120, but the actual 
number to-day is about 50. 

The Company has recently associated itself with the Federa- 
tion of Glass Manufacturers, and will doubtless in this way 
play an important part in the development of the glass industry. 

Though the Company lacks the romantic atmosphere and 
history of many of its sister Guilds, it is fortunate in enrolling 
members who are imbued with the true spirit of Guildry, as 1s 
evidenced by the old Glass-Sellers’ Song. 

Prominent amongst such men is Sir Ernest Wild, Recorder 
of London, who has exercised his great influence in promoting 
the welfare of the Company. 

It certainly “‘ does one’s heart good ” such “‘a Glass-Seller to 
know.” 
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Tue Horners, No. 54 


The Horners’ craft is of great antiquity. 

In Saxon times metals of all kinds were rare and consequently 
costly. Articles required for eating and drinking, such as cups, 
plates, forks, etc., as well as vessels for the preservation of liquids 
and powders, were made from horn, which was the least expen- 
sive and the most easily attainable material for those who had 
risen above the use of wooden articles for similar purposes. 

As civilization advanced, horn was used in fine sheets for 
lantern windows, and before the use of paper in making ‘‘ horn 
books.”” The horn book consisted of an oaken board on which 
were printed the alphabets, the numerals, and sometimes the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

The ‘‘book”’ was held by a handle similar to that of a hand 
mirror and the lettering protected from dirty fingers and other 
ill-usage by a sheet of horn, thin enough to be transparent. 

It was from this primitive primer that medieval children 
learnt their letters. There have been, from the earliest days, 
many well-known instances of beautifully worked horns used 
as a method of conveyancing property. Ulphus’s Horn, a drink- 
ing horn now at York, is, perhaps, the best known example. It 
was presented by him to the Church in token of the conveyance 
of his lands to the Church Authorities. King Edgar granted 
privileges to Glastonbury Abbey by means of a horn. For a 
very long period the family of Pusey held the village of Pusey 
by virtue of a horn, given to William Picoli by King Canute. 

This recalls the lines of Wordsworth in the ‘Horn of 
Egremont Castle”. 


‘“‘ Eustace pointed with his lance 
To the horn which there was hanging, 
Horn of the Inheritance.” 


‘“* Who of right claimed the Lordship 
By the proof upon the Horn.” 
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Horn was used for drinking cups by the ancient Romans and 
some horns were so skilfully made that they could be used 
both for blowing and drinking. 

In Anglo-Saxon times horn cups were used in cupping 
operations, and in the administration of clysters. 

In my own memory measures made of horn were used in 
medical field equipment instead of the measure ‘‘glasses”’ now 
universal. | 

In 1268 Henry ITI granted a Charter to a fair at Charlton, 
which was called ‘‘Horn Fair” by reason of the “‘great plenty 
of all sorts of winding horns, cups and other vessels of horn 
there bought and sold.” 

This institution became in time a very disorderly festival. So 
much so that ‘‘ All is fair at Horn Fair” passed into a popular 
saying. 

In the year 1362 the Horners were in so flourishing a state 
that another Craft Guild, the Bottlemakers, found it desirable 
to place themselves under the zgis of the Horners’ Company, 
and, for a period of 115 years, remained under its protection, 
until 1477, when the two Companies were amalgamated. 

This amalgamation is commemorated by the three bottles 
emblazoned with the three horns on the arms of the 
Horners. 

The Guild of Horners had risen to such importance in the 
reign of Edward IV that it obtained an Act of Parliament which 
from Easter, 1466, prohibited any alien or even Englishman who 
was not a freeman of the Company from buying unwrought 
horns within a radius of twenty-four miles of the City. The 
Act fixed the price at which Horners could sell their goods 
and gave the Wardens the right of search for defective wares 
at the fairs of ‘‘Sterbridge and Elie.” 

It was not, however, till 1638 that the Horners—after an 
existence of nearly four centuries—acquired a Charter and 
By-Laws. The Company seems to have functioned from 
Elizabethan days as a Joint Stock Company. 

The stock was held in shares and no one was allowed to buy 
horns except the Wardens, who divided their purchases amongst 
the members according to their shares. 
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The Repeal of the Horners’ Act by James I was a severe 
blow to the Company, and Charles I tried to mitigate the 
troubles of the Horners by reviving it, except with regard to 
the rights of search at Stourbridge and Ely. 

The last occasion on which the Court exercised its rights 
against persons infringing its monopoly was in the year 1745. 
Having ascertained that certain persons not free of the Company 
had bought rough horns and pressed them into lantern leaves, 
and were disposing of them within the City of London and 
twenty-four miles distant, proceedings were ordered to be 
taken against them, and, as a result, the Company successfully 
established its right to the monopoly in the manufacture of 
horn work in the City of London and twenty-four miles round. 
From that time forward the trade in horn declined, and during 
the second half of the eighteenth century the Company finally 
ceased to be a trading community. Thus ended the operative 
existence of a Craft guild which from “time out of mind” 
until the present moment has had a useful and honour- 
able career. The Horners’ Company has been practically 
contemporaneous with the history of England, and is, 
it may be believed, still destined to serve many a useful 
purpose. 

The Horners do not seem to have ever possessed a Hall 
of their own and did not possess a Livery until 1846, when 
the number of Liverymen was limited to 60. 

The ancient Guild of Bottlers were not only makers of 
leather bottles but of “‘black jacks,” which were pitchers made 
of leather. The use of the “‘jack” persisted in this country 
long after vessels made from glass and pottery had become 
general on the Continent. 

This gave Frenchmen the notion that the English drank 
their wine and beer out of their boots! 

The Horners’ Company has no longer control of an industry 
which was already dying when it was incorporated, but it holds 
more than its own amongst the City Guilds. 

It has a Livery of 112 members, of whom nearly half are on 
the Court of Assistants, which is composed of no less than 
fifty-one members. 
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The Company’s present prosperity is largely due to the 
popularity and personal exertions of Mr. Deputy Howard 
Deighton, who has laboured unceasingly to increase the member- 
ship and influence of the ancient and honourable Fellowship 
of Horners. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
LEATHER 


One said he wondered that leather was not dearer than any other 
thing. Being demanded a reason: Because, saith he, it is more 
stood upon than any other thing in the world.—Hazktt. 


ONCE upon a time skins were cured by rubbing them with 
animal fat and exposing them either to the heat of the sun in 
summer or to the warmth of a fire in winter. A process of this sort 
was known to the Egyptians thousands of years before Christ, 
was used by the North American Indians up till the last century, 
and is still practised by some African tribes. 

These primitive methods were soon improved upon in 
medieval Europe, and as we have seen how the dealers in furs 
rose to wealth and power, it is not surprising that the crafts 
which dealt with hides or skins converted by various processes 
into soft pliable material adaptable for many purposes, soon 
began to rival even the Skinners in importance. 

Four of the Guilds which worked with the valuable product will 
be considered in this chapter the ancient Fraternity of Cord- 
wainers, which at one time included the almost equally important 
Fellowship of Curriers; the Leather Sellers Company who sold 
leather in all its forms; and the fine old Guild of Glovers, which 
has had considerable difficulty in maintaining its existence in 
comparatively recent years, but now enjoys a well-deserved 
prosperity. 


THE CoRDWAINERS, No. 27 


The word cordwainer is no longer in popular use, but it is 
stated in the dictionaries to be synonymous with shoemaker. The 
term however, originally signified not a maker of shoes, but a 
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dealer in Cordovan leather, which was manufactured at Corduba, 
or Cordova, a Spanish city of great importance as a centre of 
commerce from the ninth to the twelfth century. 

The method of preparing leather by means of alum which 
made Cordova famous, was not a local invention, but was 
brought into Spain by its Moorish conquerors. It was known 
as tawing, to distinguish it from tanning. 

Just as the Spaniard obtained the process from the Moor, 
we seem to have derived it from our Norman invaders, and we 
find the Cordwainers, under the Latin equivalent Alutarii, 
mentioned as a trade Guild as early as 1087. 

The medieval Cordwainers were a very important body, and 
all through the Norman period and earlier Plantagenet times 
the fraternity embraced most branches of the leather industry 
including the Girdlers, the Tanners, the Curriers, the 
Leathersellers, and various smaller trades, such as the Pursers 
and Pouchmakers. By 1272 the Curriers seceded, but in the 
reign of Edward the Third the Cordwainers were so influential 
and so wealthy, that they stood fifteenth on the list of thirty-two 
Livery companies which gave free gifts to the King towards 
carrying on the French wars. 

In 1409—King Henry IV—an ordinance was passed for the 
settlement of long-standing differences between the “‘cobblers ”, 
or workers in old leather, and the ‘‘cordwainers”, or workers 
in nevo leather—a fine distinction ! 

It was Henry the Sixth, however, who took a real interest 
in the leather trade, as in 1439 he granted the Company its 
first Charter. 

The King got fifty marks for his trouble, and found the 
transaction so profitable that he incorporated the Leather- 
sellers three years later. 

The original Charter gave the Cordwainers complete control 
over the tanning of leather and the making of shoes in the City 
and an area of two miles around. This Charter was confirmed 
by Queen Mary and her Spanish consort, and in each succeeding 
reign up till the time of William and Mary. 

When the Guild was first incorporated in 1439, a member of 
the fraternity presented it with a plot of land in Distaff Lane 
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for erecting a Hall of its own. Various halls have succeeded 
each other as the centuries have rolled by, but the Cordwainers 
can proudly boast that they have occupied the same site for 
nearly five centuries. 

Their fine modern home boasts many treasures, but the 
Company is especially proud of a portrait of the Right Honour- 
able Joseph Chamberlain and gifts of silver, which commemorate 
the long and intimate association of the Chamberlain family 
with the Cordwainers. ‘‘Joe’ Chamberlain’s great-grandfather 
joined the Company in 1739. Six of his ancestors served 
the office of Master, and the great statesman himself was an 
_ honorary member of the Court for many years. 

During the Mastership of Lord Wakefield, in 1915, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, accompanied by his son Joseph, attended 
at the Hall and presented the Company with a beautiful ewer, 
‘Sin. memory of the greatest of our name.” In acknowledging 
this unique gift Lord Wakefield spoke of the way in which the 
Chamberlains of the past had served the Guild. He continued: 
‘*Now, in a different age, you bring down to the Hall of your 
fathers this offering. You come with reverence, for you realize, 
as we realize, that these guilds, cradled as they are in religion, 
following year after year the old customs and observing the old 
ceremonies, are of the essence of our English life.’’ 

The Cordwainers’ Company gradually lost control of the 
leather trade and even of shoemaking; so, like its peers, it is 
content to encourage efficiency in the various branches of the 
industry through technical Schools and Colleges for the leather 
trade and other activities. 

The Company administers a number of important charities, 
including John Came’s princely bequest of £40,000, which 18 
devoted to the benefit of the blind, the deaf and the dumb, and 
the poor widows of clergymen. 

The Cordwainers may well be proud of their generous bene- 
factors, their ancient lineage, their notable contributions to 
technical education, their scholarships at the Universities, and 
last but by no means least, the fact that they have given to the 
City one of its most notable Chief Magistrates, the Right Hon- 
ourable Lord Wakefield. 
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THE Curriers, No. 29 


As we have seen, the Curriers originally formed part of 
the Cordwainers’ Company, but secured their independence 
at the end of the long reign of Henry the Third. Their business 
was to dress and level the leather by means of the currier’s 
knife—an operation which required great skill, When “‘cur- 
ried,” leather could be employed for a wider range of purposes, 
and stained or dyed, so that the persons engaged in the important 
craft were highly esteemed. The Curriers, however, never 
caught up with the parent Guild, and although they helped the 
third Edward in his French wars, they only contributed half 
the amount paid by the Cordwainers. 

In 1376, however, their civic standing was so good that they 
sent two members to the Court of Common Council, and twelve 
years later the Yeomanry of Curriers had their altar in the 
Church of the White Friars in Fleet Street. 

In 1583 they obtained a grant of arms in which the cur- 
rier’s knife is the dominant feature, and a little later we find 
the Lord Mayor forbidding the great guild of Haberdashers from 
“troubling” them! 

Curiously enough, this ancient body did not attain the dig- 
nity of a Royal Charter until the seventeenth century, when King 
James the First incorporated the Guild and granted it control 
of the trade with powers of search and inspection within the 
City and an area of three miles around it. 

The Company’s Charter privileges were exercised up till the 
beginning of the last century, but have now fallen into abeyance. 

The Guild, however, maintains its association with the 
leather trade by supporting the Technical Colleges of the 
Cordwainers’ and Leathersellers’ Companies. Both these colleges 
issue Diplomas to deserving students, so that modern workers in 
leather are induced to turn out the best work by instruction and 
example, rather than by threats of fines as in olden days. 

In 1516 Thomas Sterne, Citizen and Currier, gave the Com- 
pany land in London Wall, on which the fraternity erected its 
first Hall. The old Hall was destroyed in the Great Fire, but 
rebuilt. The second Hall does not appear to have been used 
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very much by the Livery, as we find that, like so many other 
City Halls, it was rented as a place of worship by dissenters. 

Curriers’ Hall was let to the Calvinists on Sundays and 
one weekday, but hired to a dancing master for most of the 
remaining period. Evidently the dancing master was the more 
important tenant, as the Minister was ordered not to ‘‘hinder” 
him and to clean up the Hall and get the forms out of the way 
after each service! 

This old Hall was pulled down in 1820, and has been re- 
placed by no less than three other buildings. 

In 1920 an exceptional offer was received from the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries for the purchase of the freehold of 
the fifth Hall, and accepted, the proceeds being invested in 
suitable Government Stock, producing an enhanced income 
which materially improved not only the financial position of the 
Company, but also its capacity for social and hospitable functions. 
The Company then removed to Cordwainers’ Hall, in Cannon 
Street, once more renewing its ancient association with the 
Company with which, as we have seen, it was united up to 1272. 

There seems little connection between the art of currying and 
the practice of the law, but the Curriers’ Company has attracted 
to its ranks a number of distinguished judges and advocates. 

Amongst its former Liverymen we find such names as Lord 
St. Helier and Lord Justice Lush, whilst to-day the Curriers are 
so fortunate as to have on their roll of members Lord Hewart, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England and His Honour Justice 
Willoughby Bullock of St. Vincent, West Indies. 


THE LEATHERSELLERS, No. 15 


Fourteen hundred and forty-four Harry the Sixth 
Found the Traders in Leather most terribly mixt 

So he chose from among them the worthiest fellows 
Whom he chartered and titled the Prime Leathersellers. 


These are the opening words of a song written and sung by 
Mr. George Tomkins on the opening of a ‘‘ New Hall” of the 
Worshipful Company of Leathersellers on 18th January, 1822. 

Leather was an article of such importance in olden times 
that is is not surprising that monopolies in this valuable product 
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brought wealth and fortune to the members of the crafts who 
dealt in it. 

The Guild appears to have evolved from the Fraternity of 
White Tawyers, a body recorded as making white leather as 
early as 1311. 

This seems to be alluded to by Mr. Tomkins in the second 
verse of his song. 


From infancy soon rapid progress was made 

And our Charter secured us an excellent trade 

And whenever we met or consulted together 

Our hearts and our minds were as tough as White leather. 


By the year 1372 however, the guild was interested in dyed 
leather—and sufficiently strong to obtain an ordinance from the 
Mayor and Aldermen regulating the work of the leather dyers 
who were associated with their own mistery and that of the 
Pursers. 

The Leathersellers were fortunate in having generous bene- 
factors amongst their members and as far back as 1445 they 
acquired property in London Wall. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century the Leathersellers 
had absorbed two other crafts of considerable importance, the 
Glovers and the Pursers or Pouchmakers. 

This union had a notable influence on the religious side of 
the Guild. 

The Leathersellers had previously been dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene but the joint Fellowship transferred its allegiance 
to the Blessed Virgin and its place of worship from a Guildhall 
Chapel to the Church of St. Thomas of Acon, already the 
spiritual home of the great guild of Mercers. 

The ‘guild feast” was fixed for the Assumption of Our Lady, 
and it was ordered that the hangings in the Hall should depict 
stories of the Virgin and not of the Resurrection as hitherto. 

The progress of the Guild is well indicated by Tomkins’ song. 


Prosperity joined us and Time gave us wealth, 

Which our sick brethren shared to restore them to health, 
When good works and charity bind us together, 

I think we look finer than any gilt leather. 
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Civic honours we certainly have had our share, 
We can boast of our Aldermen, Sheriffs and Mayor. 
And may we go on to the length of our tether 
And prove the old adage there’s nothing like leather. 


The Dissolution of the Monasteries by Henry VIII gave the 
Leathersellers the possession of an ancient convent. The King 
presented St. Helen’s Priory, in Bishopsgate, to one of his 
courtiers, who sold it to the Leathersellers. The Company used 
the Nuns’ Refectory as their Livery Hall and adapted the rest of 
the Priory to their business requirements and the accommodation 
of their pensioners. 

In 1799 the entire pile was swept away even to the cellarage. 
At this period the stone and brickwork arising from a part of 
the Ancient Priory of St. Helen’s, called the Nuns’ Hall, were 
in an astonishing state of preservation. 

‘*A more ruthless and unpardonable act of ignorant vandalism 
was perhaps never perpetrated.” 

A new Hall was built which was destroyed by fire in 1819. 
The Hall in which Mr. Tompkins had warbled was replaced 
by the present Hall in 1878 and the old Hall reserved as 
offices. 

In the courtyard of the old Hall was a pump carved in wood 
by Caius Gabriel Cibber in 1679 in liquidation of his Livery 
fines of £25. The pump was surmounted by the figure of a 
mermaid pressing her breasts. 

On festive occasions the breasts of the “‘lady”’ gushed forth 
good red wine. 

The Leathersellers have taken an interest in general education 
through the Colfe Grammar School at Lewisham since the middle 
of the seventeenth century and of recent years have set a 
splendid example by their interest in technical education. 

The Leathersellers’ Technical College is appropriately sit- 
uated in Tower Bridge Road, as Bermondsey is the centre of 
the London leather trade industry. 

The College has a tannery, lime pits, laboratories, dye-house, 
machine rooms, library and classrooms and is the largest and 
most complete technical school for leather in the world. 
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Many of the Companies’ treasures were lost in its fire in 1819 
but the Garlands of State presented by William Green in 1539 
are still preserved. 

During the Great War the Company constructed a rifle range in 
the basement of 17 St. Helen’s Place, and in conjunction with 
the Leather Trade Federation raised large funds for motor 
ambulances and Y.M.C.A. Recreation huts. A war-time Master 
of the Company also organized a special Leather Trade Fund 
for the Order of St. John and British Red Cross. 

The Leathersellers’ Company has two outstanding epochs in 
its commercial history. 

In the first period it acquired control of all branches of the 
leather industry. 

In the present if it does not control, it certainly maintains 
a close association with the Leather Trade. 

The Leathersellers have always taken a special interest in 
the dress of their members and when a Freeman was “called” 
to the Livery the interesting document set out below was sent 
to him. 

My learned confrére, Mr. G. F. Sutton, M.A., F.S.A., has 
been so good as to lend me the History of the Company 
published in 1871. It is a sumptuous volume worthy of the 
Great Guild of Leathersellers and I am indebted to it for 
several illustrations. 

The guildsmen of this fine old Fellowship have succeeded 
to a goodly heritage and in their beautiful Hall may well join 
in the refrain of their ancestors’ song. 

May our Company flourish till Time’s worn away! 
And Justice and Truth in our Councils hold sway. 


True Friendship and Harmony keep us together, 
And long may we sing in praise of leather. 


To our Loving Brother ...........++: 
Citizen and Leatherseller of London. 
Company’s 
Arms 


Two narrow pieces of Sir, 
cloth blackand scarlet, | You are thought fit and among other 
both sealed down on elected into the Livery of our Society. We 
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the paper with red therefore send you a pattern that you may 
sealing wax, the ends provide you a Gown and Hood and be 
hanging loose. ready to join the Company in our Common 
Hall at Ten o’clock on ......... cee cece 
Hereof you are not to fail. 
Your Wardens 


Leathersellers’ Hall 


Tue Gtovers’ Company, No. 62 


Sir Walter Scott was evidently a great admirer of the Glovers’ 
craft, which must have been of importance in the Middle 
Ages when hand coverings were in great demand amongst the 
upper classes for hunting, hawking and knightly exercises. 

In those days gloves were usually perfumed or inscribed 
with posies or precepts and in great favour as New Year’s gifts. 
In the age of Chivalry the lover wore his lady’s glove as a token 
of her favour and his devotion when he rode against his rival 
in the tournament or his enemy in the field. 

Soaked as he was in medieval lore, it is easy to understand 
that Sir Walter found more romance in the glove than the shoe, 
and he makes Simon the Glover in the Fair Maid of Perth 
speak disparagingly of the craft of the cordwainer. 

‘‘Bethink you,” he says, “that we employ the hands as 
pledges of friendship and good faith and the feet have no such 
privilege. Brave men fight with their hands, cowards employ 
their feet in flight. A glove is borne aloft, a shoe is trampled 
in the mire. A man greets a friend with an open hand; he 
spurns a dog, or one whom he holds as mean as a dog, with his 
advanced foot. A glove on the point of a spear is a sign and 
pledge of faith all the world over, as a gauntlet thrown down 
is a gage of knightly battle; while I know no emblem belonging 
to an old shoe, except that some crones will fling them after a 
man by way of good luck, in which practice I avow myself to 
entertain no confidence.” To this day in India it is a great 
disgrace to be beaten with a shoe. 
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In spite of the outstanding virtues of their elegant craft, the 
Glovers do not appear to have prospered greatly in this world’s 
goods. We find them mentioned as a fraternity as early as 
1349 and already possessed of great powers over their craft as 
none but a Freeman of the Company could make or sell gloves. 

They obtained a beautiful coat of arms in 1464 but merged 
with the Leathersellers’ Company less than half a century later. 
The union lasted till 1639. When the Glovers were infected 
with the desire for independence which was fostered by the 
Stuart Kings, always on the look out for new sources of 
revenue and convenient means of extortion. 

The Leathersellers retain the ram from the Glovers’ arms 
as one of their supporters in their own Coat—an interesting 
souvenir of the association of the two crafts for 136 years. 

The breakaway from the powerful and wealthy Leather- 
sellers was not followed by much success as an independent 
body. A Hall was acquired in Beech Lane, Cripplegate, but 
it had to be abandoned owing to lack of means to maintain it. 
The Guild went steadily downhill until the latter half of the 
last century when it was actually threatened with extinction. 

Two Guildhall officials came to the rescue, the Chamberlain, 
Mr. Benjamin Scott, and the Solicitor, Sir Homewood Crawford. 

Litigation with the Crown was brought to an amicable 
conclusion, and Queen Victoria granted the Company a new 
Charter confirming all the ‘powers, privileges and other 
things” of the original Stuart document. 

Since its rejuvenation the Guild has made steady progress 
and attracted to its ranks a large number of distinguished men, 
associated not only with the craft whose name it bears but 
with the learned professions. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur of Connaught is a member 
of its Court, which includes the distinguished Churchman and 
Freemason, Canon Fitzwilliam J. C. Gilmor. 

The Queen herself honoured the Guild by accepting 
her Coronation gloves from the Fellowship. By encourage- 
ment of its Craft and its generous hospitality the Glovers’ 
Company to-day is living up to its brave motto of ‘‘Free Hearts 
and Warm Hands”. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
SADDLES, BRIDLES AND BELTS 


I am here in a unique position. I am Master of this Company 
and I happen to be a member of the Royal Family and a Field 
Marshal in the Army. . . . Do I not combine those feelings 
which should subsist among Englishmen . . . that the highest 
in the land should take their part and join with all that is best for 
the country and the Empire? We know . . . (that the Guilds) 
have existed for centuries and during that time have done an infinity 
of good not only originally in promoting the Crafts to which they 
belonged but latterly, and principally, by promoting technical educa- 
tion—H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, Royal and Perpetual 

Master of the Saddlers’ Company. 


WE now come to consider a Trinity of Guilds representing 
crafts which were of far greater practical utility in medieval 
days than they are to-day but which, notwithstanding, have 
maintained and even increased their prominence and prestige 
in modern times. Saddles, bridles and belts are no longer in 
daily use by most modern citizens but the Saddlers, Loriners 
and Girdlers continue to flourish and even to bask in the sun- 
shine of Court favour. 


THE SADDLERS, NO. 25 


There is no more striking example of the fact that a Guild’s 
number on the list of precedence provides no guide as to its 
antiquity, wealth, or importance than the case of the Saddlers’ 
Company. A muniment preserved in the archives of the former 
Church of St. Martin le Grand and attributed to the time of 
Henry II refers to the customs of the Fraternity of Saddlers 

x 395 
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as already ‘‘ancient”’, from which it is inferred that the Brother- 
hood is of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

At any rate it is certain that the makers of saddles established 
themselves as a Guild in the vicinity of the Conventual Church 
of St. Martin and that close bonds of amity were formed and 
maintained between the collegiate and commercial com- 
munities. 

This document testifies to the well-established relations 
between canons, monks and guildsmen who were united so 
closely that all three were entitled to equal privileges and 
honours at their obsequies and funerals. 

The men of God and the makers of saddles enjoyed a common 
place of worship and a common place of interment. “‘ Beneath 
the stones of the General Post Office reposes the mingled dust 
of canon, monk and saddler more closely united in death than 
in life and more inseparable.” 

The importance of saddlery was recognized as early as 1272 
when a Charter was granted which applied not only to the 
industry in London but throughout the Kingdom. 

Two honest and discreet men were to be chosen to 
survey the Craft in every city, town or borough where it 
was practised. 

Edward the Third renewed this general licence to the trade, 
but it was not till 1394 that the London Saddlers obtained 
their first Charter of incorporation from Richard the Second. 

The Company was so important in 1377 that it sent four 
members to the Court of Common Council. 

The old saddlers waxed in wealth and power and although 
they preserved such friendly relations with the good monks 
of St. Martin it was different with regard to the other craft 
guilds with which they had worldly and not spiritual relations. 

They had frequent rows with the Joiners, who made their 
saddle trees, and with the Painters and the Loriners. On one 
occasion these bickerings led to bloodshed and history seems 
to think that the Saddlers were to blame. 

Queen Elizabeth confirmed the Saddlers in the control of 
their trade and the Company can proudly claim to be almost 
the last of the guilds to exercise its Charter powers of “search”. 
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As recently as 1837 the Wardens were informed that a certain 
trader in Holborn was in the habit of foisting worthless saddles 
on the public at auction. The Court proceeded to search and 
brought to their Hall a batch of saddles which in the opinion 
of a jury of practical saddlers were declared to be defective. 

They were promptly destroyed and the action of the Company 
—although disputed—was never taken to the Courts. 

Indeed, before the Royal Commission in 1880 the Saddlers 
claimed the right of exercising superintendence over the work 
of the Saddler but this has been allowed to fall into abeyance. 

The craft of the Saddler hardly seems a feminine vocation 
but the Guild has no objection to the fair sex, and as far back as 
1537 had three Free Sisters on its rolls. 

Saddlers’ Hall appears to have originated in a gift of ten 
marks by William de Lincoln in 1393 which was to be forfeited 
to the poor if a Hall was not built in three years. A Hall, however, 
duly materialized, and the marks were not lost to the Guild. 
The Hall was destroyed in the Great Fire but rebuilt—not 
without sacrifice on behalf of the brethren as the Saddlers 
were not so flourishing in those days as they are to-day. 

The Second Hall witnessed a unique incident in the career 
of the Company. 

In 1736 Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George the 
Second and father of George the Third, intimated a desire to 
view the Lord Mayor’s Show from the Hall. The wish was, of 
course, tantamount to a command and the Prince and his consort 
received a cordial welcome from the Saddlers. Their hosts 
were so pleased with the affability of their Royal guests that 
the Prince was asked to accept the Freedom of the Company. 
His Royal Highness graciously acquiesced in the proposal and 
shortly afterwards attended at the Hall for formal admission. 
The certificate was enclosed in a gold box, and the Prince in 
his turn gave fifty guineas to the servants of the Company and 
provided them with wine. The Guild carefully cultivated its 
association with the Royal Family, and in 1909 the Duke of 
Connaught followed the precedent established by his ancestor 
and became Royal and Perpetual Master of the Company. His 
Royal Highness at a banquet following his installation made 
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a rousing speech from which I have placed an extract at the 
beginning of this chapter. 

Like the other guilds associated with the leather trade the 
Saddlers have attracted to their ranks some distinguished 
lawyers. The Earl of Halsbury was a Past Master and Mr. 
Justice (Travers) Humphreys, the great criminal advocate, has 
also passed the chair. But at the same time the membership 
of this ancient Company is highly representative of the craft 
it represents and the Fraternity still lives up to its ancient 
motto ‘‘ Hold fast, sit sure”. 


THE Loriners, No. 57 


In the reign of Queen Anne our famed Charter began: 
As I’ve seen it in ancient books writ, 

And would you know the cause why she gave us our laws, 
Why her charger she ruled with the bit. 


Then a Hall, sirs, was raised, Queen Anne be praised, 
For Loriners to meet together: 

But the place was ill planned as Bedlam was at hand, 
So the folks cried, “'They’re birds of a feather’’. 


This made Loriners frown so they kick’d the Hall down 
And swore by the heathen god, Jove, 
That they wanted no Hall to unite them at all. 
They were linked, sirs, in brotherly love. 
—The Loriners’ Song. 


There are mighty few people unconnected with London 
guildry who know what a loriner is, or was, yet the title of 
“‘Citizen and Loriner” is borne by more Liverymen than are 
attached to any other single fraternity amongst the City Com- 
panies. 

The term loriner, originally spelt lorimer, was given to the 
crafts who made bits and the other metal parts of a horse’s 
bridle. The origin of the word is obscure. It may have been 
derived from an old French word lormier, no longer to be found 
in the dictionaries, or from the fact that the craft was practised 
in London by Huguenots from Loraine who were styled 
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“‘Lorrainers”. Whatever the origin of their descriptive name 
the makers of bits are a very ancient Fellowship. 

Prior to any other craft except the extinct Guild of Cappers 
the Loriners obtained a grant of ordinances in the year 1269. 
These Ordinances were granted by the Mayor and other Barons of 
London and the Loriners were to do annual service for them 
by presenting an ‘‘honourable and seemly bridle and bit” every 
Easter. These rules for the control of their trade were continued 
and confirmed at various times, but the medieval Loriners seem to 
have made little headway in wealth and power and had no Livery. 

They remained a Craft guild content to exist by prescription 
until the reign of Queen Anne when they became strong enough 
to secure their first and only Royal Charter. 

As pointed out in the Loriners’ Song, the Company acquired 
a Hall but it was little used by the Loriners as incorporation 
brought straitened circumstances, instead of prosperity; to the 
guildsmen. It was leased to the Glaziers’ Company for many 
years and afterwards hired, like so many other Halls, for meetings 
of various religious bodies. As their poet puts it, the Loriners 
eventually ‘‘kicked the Hall down” and for a century and a 
half have agreed that ‘‘they want no Hall to unite them at all”. 

The absence of a Hall has certainly not prevented great and 
continued progress. 

During the latter half of the last century the Guild, finding 
it impossible to associate itself efficiently with a decaying 
industry, decided to devote its energies to municipal affairs. 

By virtue of its large and unlimited Livery the Fellowship 
has become a great force in the civic life of London and given 
a score of Lord Mayors and many Sheriffs, Aldermen and 
Common Councilmen to the City. Indeed, nowadays it is the 
almost invariable custom for aspirants to civic honours to join 
this important Company. 

The Loriners are not rich but their corporate income will 
be largely increased by a magnificent bequest of some £30,000 
left by Mr. John Seear in 1912. The Guild is a striking example 
of the effect of a considered and consistent policy in securing 
the prosperity of an ancient body long after the original objects 
for its formation have disappeared. 
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THE GiRDLERS, NO. 23 


In sharp contrast with the Loriners who waited for incor- 
poration till the days of “‘good Queen Anne” is the ancient 
Fraternity of Girdlers, which in 1927 celebrated the 600th 
anniversary of the grant of its Letters Patent by Edward the 
Third, received their first Charter from Henry the Sixth and 
have obtained no less than four subsequent Charters. 

The craft of the girdler is one of the oldest of which mention 
occurs in history or legend. Girdles were worn even by the 
ancient deities, and the Assyrian legend of Istar refers to the 
girdle of the Goddess of Love, who for some unexplained 
reason wished to visit Hell. She succeeded in reaching the fifth 
gate but was only permitted to go further on handing over her 
girdle to the janitor. She perceived there was ‘‘a catch in it” 
and although she parted with her belt for a moment, managed 
to get it back and thus escaped remaining permanently in 
Hades! There are frequent references to girdles in Holy Writ. 
In the Proverbs a good wife is described as ‘‘one who maketh 
fine linen, selleth it and delivereth girdles unto merchants ”’. 

Before pockets were invented the girdle was an important 
article of apparel. Money was carried in it and inkhorns, keys 
and books were suspended from it. In Much Ado About Nothing 
Shakespeare makes Claudio say, “that if Benedict is indeed 
angry, he knows how to turn his girdle.’”” This was an allusion 
to the fact that in medieval times persons about to fight or 
wrestle turned the buckles of their belts behind them. The 
girdle was—and still is—a symbol at the investiture of kings 
and princes. 

The King of England is invested with a girdle at his Corona- 
tion and the Girdlers’ Charter gave them the privilege of 
presenting this belt to each succeeding sovereign. The right 
was not exercised however from the time of Henry the Fifth 
till the Coronation of King George the Fifth when it was 
revived. 

The Girdlers’ Company was originally dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, and its patron saint is commemorated in the gridiron 
which is the salient feature of its coat of arms. 
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Girdlers’ Hall, in Basinghall Street, almost under the shadow 
of Guildhall, was erected in 1681 and is a fine specimen of 
Jacobean architecture. It is wainscoted with fine old oak 
which Victorian vandalism had covered with paint and varnish. 
The walls have been lovingly restored to their original appear- 
ance and are now adorned with a fine painting of Lord Brent- 
ford, the first Girdler to attain the rank of Cabinet Minister. 
The Hall has a pretty little walled-in garden with a mulberry 
tree and a fine old leaden cistern in its centre. 

The building enshrines many treasures, but chief amongst 
them is a beautiful Indian carpet made in the Great Emperor 
Akbar’s factory at Lahore and presented to the Company in 
1634 by Robert Bell, a member of the East India Company. 
Up till the nineteenth century the carpet was used as a table- 
cloth in the Court Room, and when its value was first dis- 
covered it was badly disfigured with inkstains. 

These have now been removed and the carpet, mounted and 
framed, and with its colours almost as radiant as when they 
left the loom, is a conspicuous ornament of the Hall. 

The Girdlers once exercised extensive powers, and embraced 
under their control the Pinners and the Wyre-workers but the 
subordinate trades split up into so many subsections that 
supervision gradually fell into abeyance. 

The Company is still in touch with the industry it represents 
and includes several members of the trade—including at least 
one lady—in its ranks. As recently as 1924 a practising member 
of the craft, Mr. Thomas Muddiman, presented the Company 
with girdles for the Master and Wardens and a collarette from 
which the Master’s jewel is suspended. 

The Girdlers still preserve the ancient ceremony of crowning 
their Master and Wardens with garlands, and those who have 
been privileged to witness it are not likely to forget the ceremony 
or the princely hospitality which is still dispensed at Girdlers’ 
Hall. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


‘*O_p CLo’” AND CLOGS 


A bishop was once asked the following riddle by a subaltern: 
‘‘Why is a wife like a patten?”’ the answer being, ‘‘ Because she 18 
a clog.” The Bishop saw the obvious reply, but a moment’s thought 
suggested a better, which he gave: ‘‘Because she elevates the 
sole.”"—Fitch’s ‘‘ History of the Pattenmakers”’. 


It is remarkable evidence of the inherent vitality of the 
Guild spirit, to which we have referred in earlier chapters, 
that two flourishing Fraternities have come down to us from 
the fifteenth century, one representing the ‘‘old clo’” 
merchants and the other the clog makers of the Middle Ages. 
One of these bodies has associated itself with a modern industry 
and is making great headway whilst the other remains a small 
but very interesting community. 


THE UpHOLpgErRs, No. 49 


The word “‘upholder” is defined in the dictionaries as “a? 
undertaker, one who provides for funerals”, but the members 
of the London Guild which bears this name—although they 
have turned a more or less honest penny in a variety of ways— 
were not at the outset of their history much concerned with 
funerals. The Company seems to have consisted originally 
of a coterie of what we would term to-day ,‘‘old clo’ merchants”: 
The followers of this calling were at first styled Fripperets, 
but during the sixteenth century they seem to have dropped 
this curious appellation and adopted the more imposing title 
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of Clothing Upholders. An inventory of the goods of a certain 
upholder in 1356 shows us the wide ramifications of his interests 
as his stock in trade ranged from armour to pick-axes and 
pitch-forks and from sledge hammers to feather beds and 
shoe horns! 

Obviously the old world Upholder was the forerunner of 
the modern marine store dealer of unsavoury memory. The 
fraternity was congregated around Cornhill and it was only 
when the dealer in second-hand clothes and household chattels 
rose to the dignity of a furniture warehouseman that he took 
on the function of attendance at funerals and became what we 
would now style an undertaker. 

By a further drift towards an extension of his ill-defined 
class of commerce the upholder not only took on the function 
of the upholsterer but gradually became a pawnbroker, a 
costumier and a wardrobe dealer! 

In 1425 the members of the mistery were charged with 
being habitual receivers of stolen goods and whether this be so 
or not they certainly ‘‘ purchased cast-off clothing, took in goods 
on pledge, as the Goldsmiths did on a different scale, and 
lent apparel on hire.” ‘The Companies which were deficient in 
Livery gowns procured them at their shops and “the Wardens 
occasionally sold, in satisfaction of quarterage, the gowns 
of defaulting members at the rather incongruous and not too 
inquisitive establishments” of the Upholders. 

Notwithstanding their foibles the Fraternity rose to be an 
important body in the fifteenth century. We find them pro- 
viding four and twenty men for the City Watch and obtaining 
a Grant of Arms in 1465. Thirty years later an Act of Parlia- 
ment gave the Company certain powers of regulation and super- 
vision which were expanded in ordinances approved by the Court 
of Aldermen. 

Curious evidence of the earlier activities of Upholders is 
given by their intimate relationship with the great Company 
of Skinners. 

The Upholders were admitted into the Skinners’ Fraternity 
but maintained their independent existence as a Guild. This 
alliance was probably a purely temporary and commercial 
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arrangement due to the fact that the Upholders were engaged 
in the purchase and resale of second-hand skins and 
furs. 

This ancient community secured incorporation in 1626 
and has been granted an unlimited Livery, but little advantage 
has been taken of its Charter powers, as the membership 
which was 144 in 1724 has dwindled to a little over 
thirty. 

The Upholders had at one time a Hall of their own, but 
it has been sold and the proceeds thrown into the general 
fund. Amongst its former members the Guild reckons the 
great fighting Lord Mayor—Sir Bartholomew James—who 
with his brother aldermen in 1471 led the City Levies against 
the Bastard of Falconbridge, the illegitimate son of the Duke of 
Kent. 

Sir Bartholomew and eleven of his colleagues on the Alder- 
manic Bench were knighted on the field of battle for gallantry 
in action. 


THE PATTENMAKERS, No. 76 


Pattens and Cloggs were anciently worn by persons of Quality 
as well as others. And the makers of them were an Ancient Company 
and there is a Parish Church in London denominated from them, 
viz., St. Margaret Pattens, those of that trade probably having their 
Shops chiefly there.—Stow’s “ Survey ” edited by Fohn Strype, 1720. 


The existence of the Fraternity of Pattenmakers reminds 
us how thankful we should be for not living in the “good 
old times.” The streets of the City of London to-day are pro- 
bably the cleanest in the world but in medieval times their 
condition must have been indescribably filthy. Rubbish of 
all kinds was thrown into the narrow thoroughfares, and drains 
and dust bins were unknown. 

It is little wonder that certain craftsmen of the fourteenth 
century sought, by imitating the continental clog, to provide 
the pedestrian with some sort of means of traversing the 
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dirty lanes and alleys with which medieval London 
abounded. 

In 1400 the almost forgotten Fraternity of Pouch Makers 
brought what were termed galoches into use. 

The galoche was a clog secured by Jeather straps; other- 
wise the Pouch Makers would hardly have been interested in 
its production. 

The new form of footgear apparently became very popular, 
and a special Society of Galoche Makers came into being. 
This craft was at first united with the Pouch Makers, but seceded 
from that body, only to be absorbed by the Fellowship of 
Pattenmakers, which appears on the scene in the fifteenth 
century. 

The poet Gay was so impressed with the patten that he 
ascribed its invention to the god Vulcan! He tells us of a 
sweet country maiden, called Patty, whose ruddy beauty grew 
till “‘Patty’s fame o’er all the village flew” 


“Vulcan by chance the blooming maiden spies, 
With innocence and beauty in her eyes. 
He saw, he lov’d, for yet he ne’er had known 
Sweet innocence and beauty meet in one.’ 


The god descended to earth and set up his forge in a lonely 
spot where Patty used to visit him. He made furious love to 
her and at first “‘she coyly every kiss withstood” but later on 
accepted his presents ‘and granted kisses but would grant no 
more.” But the English climate played into the lovesick 
god’s hands. 


66 


. . Winter chill’d her feet with cold she pines, 
And on her cheek the fading rose declines; 

No more her humid eyes their lustre boast, 

And in hoarse sounds her melting voice is lost. 


Thus Vulcan saw, and in his heavenly thought 
A new machine mechanic fancy wrought, 
Above the mire her sheltered steps to raise, 
And bear her safely through the wintery ways. 
Straight the new engine on his anvil glows, 
And the pale virgin on the patten rose. 
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No more her lungs are shook with dropping rheums, 
And on her cheek reviving beauty blooms. 

The god obtain’d his suit; though flattery fail, 
Presents with female virtue must prevail. 

The patten now supports each frugal dame, 

Which from the blue-ey’d Patty takes the name.”’ 


This origin of the name of the patten is, I fear, poetic license, 
and it must be admitted that the real origin is the French word 
patin, which signifies either a clog or a skate. 

The evolution of the article can be traced from various 
wooden soles worn by the Greeks and Romans through various 
forms of skates and footgear to the patten as we now understand 
it, which whatever its form of construction may have been in 
medieval times, has certainly for the past three centuries 
been constructed of a wooden sole fitted with leather caps or 
fastenings and mounted on an iron ring to raise the wearer 
from the wet. 

It was this type of clog which Charles Dickens immortalized 
in The Cricket on the Hearth when he made Mrs. Perrybingle 
click ‘‘over the wet stones in a pair of pattens that worked 
inmunerable impressions of the first proposition in Euclid all 
over the yard.” 

Readers of Bleak House will also remember the pattening and 
counter-pattening of Mrs. Bagnet in the backyard in discharge 
of her household cares. 

Up till Victorian times all sorts and conditions of women 
went to church in pattens; as a rule the pattens were put off 
in the church porches or, where there was no porch, just within 
the building. Sometimes, however, the wearer would clatter 
along the church in her pattens, obviously disturbing the 
the worshippers. There were Sunday pattens and workaday 
pattens, and the owner took a considerable amount of pride 
in them. 

By the middle of the last century clogs fell into disuse from 
a variety of causes. In towns, the improved paving of the streets 
rendered their wear less necessary. The introduction of the 
rubber galosh hastened the exit of this once popular adjunct 
to feminine footwear. 
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- With the disappearance of the patten the Fraternity founded 
to foster the use of this type of clog was left without a mission, 
but the Company was a progressive body and soon sought a 
means of devoting its energies to promoting the public welfare. 

Very properly its attention was directed to the rubber over- 
shoe, which, as has been pointed out, is the logical survivor of 
the patten. 

The Court, therefore, communicated with the manufacturers 
of galoshes and rubber footwear in the United Kingdom with 
a view to its association with that industry and negotiations 
were brought to a successful termination in 1918. To-day 
the leading British manufacturers of galoshes and other types 
of rubber footwear are represented on the Court and Livery of 
the Guild. 

Already a great deal of invaluable work has been accomplished 
in fostering a good spirit amongst the workers in the overshoe 
factories. There is a scheme operating under which the 
employees, both male and female, in several factories receive 
badges and certificates for long service and competency from 
the Company. Manufacturers report that this has achieved 
marked success. Again, workers with particularly long service 
and high record have been admitted to the Company. Obviously 
such encouragements, which result in a better feeling among 
the workers in the industry, cannot fail to be of great 
benefit. 

The Pattenmakers’ Company is to be congratulated on having 
literally secured a new lease of life by adapting its ancient 
fabric to the needs of a new and growing industry. 

The Fraternity added to their already fine roll of members 
- by conferring its Honorary Freedom on Sir Roger Keyes, the 
famous Commander in the great Naval achievements of St. 
George’s Day, 1918. 

The Admiral is a grandson of Mr. James Norman, who joined 
the Company in 1823, and nephew of the late Field Marshal 
Sir Henry Norman, who was for some years on the Court of 
Assistants. 

At the presentation ceremony the Master of the Company 
referred to the close historic connection between the Guilds 
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and the Navy. He reminded the distinguished company present 
that in 1513 a comparatively smal] Fellowship like the Patten- 
makers furnished 300 men-at-arms fully equipped towards ‘‘ the 
keeping of the see” and that when Drake “‘singed the King of 
Spain’s beard” at the mouth of the Tagus many of the ships 
under his command had been provided by the City Companies. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
ANCIENT LIGHTS 


How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
—Merchant of Venice. 


Tue frequent reference to ‘‘lights” in the records of the 
Guilds shows that their fellow traders must have been excellent 
customers of the Chandlers. 

It was the custom of the old Fraternities to keep a candle 
burning before the altar of the saint whom the Guild had 
adopted as its patron. 

This practice was a feature of medieval life and the old 
Churches blazed with “lights” furnished not only by various 
societies but by groups of communicants such as maidens, 
married men, and even bachelors! 

The priest blessed the candles and adjured ‘‘the waxen 
creatures”’ to ‘‘repel the Devil and all his sprights”’. 

Candlemas—the Feast of Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
—was a great Festival in pre-Reformation days and the numerous 
Guilds and other religious communities who looked up to our 
Lady as their patron, voted thousands of candles which burned 
in every church and shrine to the honour of Mary—and the 
great profit of the Chandlers! 


THE Wax CHANDLERS, No. 20 


Wax was preferred for the manufacture of candles for religious 
purposes and especially for adorning the altars in consequence 
of the notion of the Early Church that bees came direct from 
Paradise ! 
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Swarms of bees were left to ecclesiastical establishments for 
the express purpose of supporting ‘“‘lights” and the very 
derivation of the word ceremony, from cera, wax, indicates the 
universal use of the material in all spiritual formalities and the 
enormous demand for the product at the hands of the clergy. 

In addition wax was employed for making the tapers used 
in the offices of the dead and the seals employed for legal 
purposes so that the substance was in constant use and well 
nigh as essential as the “daily bread”. 

No doubt other substances were mixed with the wax, but the 
need of the churches for “lights” ostensibly made only from 
the product of the bee led to the early splitting of the industry 
into two bodies—one provided candles for religious purposes 
and the other supplied a cheaper article made of tallow for 
domestic purposes. 

It is not surprising that the craftsmen who worked mainly 
for Holy Mother Church and the already powerful lawyers 
soon grew so strong that it was in a position to obtain powers 
to regulate the trade in wax as early as 1371 and a Charter from 
Richard the Third in 1483. 
_ The Wax Chandlers continued to prosper as the centuries 

passed and—up till the tapping of American oil springs and the 
introduction of electric light—controlled a flourishing industry 
which successfully survived the Reformation and the loss of 
its best customers—the clergy. 

To this day—two at least of the City Companies—the Gold- 
smiths and the Armourers and Braziers—continue to light their 
beautiful halls with wax candles; but the manufacture of these 
articles for other than religious purposes has long ceased to 
be an important industry. 

The Company, however, still carries on its beneficent and 
charitable works, and rejoices in the possession of a small 
modern hall in Gresham Street which stands on a site con- 
veyed to the Fraternity in 1545. 

The Livery consists of about thirty and the Company pre- 
serves its ancient connection with the Church as out of this 
small number four appear in the Common Hall list with the 
title of ‘“‘ Reverend”. 


Mercers’ HAL 
Carvings by Grinling Gibbons 
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REASON S bumbh offered to the Right Honorable the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, of the City of 
London, s# Common Council Afembled, by the Company of 
T accow-Cuan neers of the fame Gity, againft Setting up and 

ablifoing the Lamp-Lights of any fort in this Cty, as varying 
om the antient Cuftom. 


meee AT ths Company have been about 230 Years, and are now become a 

Pee Body; feveral of w have beea to, and ferved in the greateft Places of Troft and 

oe ofthis Cir, and have always afiied on wellin Port a Perfon to add to xs Graadurc, and ro the 
fupport of the prefent Government. 

Thar this Company, with che whole City, being reftored co their ancient fihieg Pry 
thoughre cheméelves fale from any other Invafion of the Laws, one of which is aa AG of 
Couneil, made the 3. of Ofeber 1599. whereby every Houfholder trom the Firft of Of eder co the 
Fitft of Merch in every year for ever, fhould caufe a fubftantial Lanthorn and a Candle of Esghs in 
in the Pound to be hang d without their Doors. 

That notwithftanding the faid AG (Mull in force) certain unfree Men, who are oot capable of fer 
# ving any Office in any Company, nor Office of Truft within chis Cicy, neither chargablé towards 
fuppore of the Grandure and Government of che fame, have {ct up, and do continue in the Streets of this City and Libertas 
a great number of Ceavex- Lamps and other Lucidaries, in oppolition to, and derogation of, the Bid AG, and to the maniicft le 
sury of this and other Companies, in cheir lawful Trades. 

That the aforefsid Lampsce Lacideries are mercly Novel, and fhould they be encour they will caufe snore fecbh 
Incrudings upon other Arts and Myftcrics, whereby the Labour and Induftry of many Thoulands may be loft, aad Fsdies 
impoveri{h'd. 

Thac the fetring up, and ufe of the faid Lemps, withia this City and Liberties, for the tune pat have been, ead for the f 
ture will be a great Prejudice, if thefe New Lights obtain the Countenance of a Common Counc 

Firft, To this Company, in taking away the Ufc of their lawful Trade, to which they have (crvd and caken Appee> 
tices, and made fuitable provifions for carrying on their Trades, for che fubfiftence of themfelves and Families 5 fry hs of che 
eontinaapce of these Lamps be fuffered, they will hinder the making aod felling of Seventcen Dozen of Candles to every Lump 
fet up and uled in this City and Liberties in every Year, and fo much will be taken away from the maintenance of the Zallew-C hander’ 
and Families, and che fepport of cheir lawful end ufeful Trade. 

Aad altho great annual Rents, and other Coofiderations may be offered ro this City, by the Partners of the fercral New 
Lights, (and as they pretend) cowaeds paymene of the Oqthans, yet neverthelefs it's that not any of thole New 
will be ithed the fake of fuch Rents, and ac the fame time, by fo doing, deprive the Tallow Chandlers, and 
Trades in the Profits thereof, co a far greater valuc than the Profits of the Lamps can accrue unto the Orphen. 

And to other Trades, as the f¥eracts in makuog of Leaves for Lanthorns for burning Candies in; Ziamew, and Spinsers of 
Cotton, wherco f the Twentieth part is nor, nor cannot be ufed in Lamps, which is, and muft be in Candles; mut re 
ceffarily deprive many Hundreds of Perfons, (that live folely by thofe Trades), of ther Maiacenance and Livel 

Secondly, That al! Monopolies in all Ages have been efteemed Deftrudive, Oppreffive, and againft the Rights of che Sub 
jets, and contrary to Megua Charta, and many other Statutes, and to the Common Law. And ir was f@lemaly ad; in 
the 44. Firz. in Coet's 14. Report, in the cafe of-Monopolics, and many other Cafés. The fame was © declared by P 
tion in the &. of pr Pea I. and by a Statute made in the 21. year of Ins Reign, Cap. 3. yer under a Provilo to praat 
Letrers Patents to the firft Inventers of new Manufaures for 64 Years, not contrary to Law, nor hureful to the . as 

che Bi 
ps: in the 


I 


appear by the Paper or Reafons now in Print, and lately offered by this Cuy co the Parliament, againtt chete 
for granting a furcher Term ro the Partners concerned tn the Cowvex Ligbrs, which Bill bring put co the Queftion 
Negative, as may appcac by che Votes of that Honourable Houfe on Friday the 30th of December, 1692. 


It is bumbly boped, thar Projetts fo pernscrous to the publack Goed of the Kingdom, and rhe private and lawful Trade 
of many Thoufands of Thew Maje/ties Subjetts, who as the Law Stands, bave ac great a Right as any other of 
Ther Mayefties Subjetts bave to theer Trades, and the lawful Ufe and Advantages thereof, will net fond or recerve any en- 
couravement from this Gty: And for that the Parliawent would mot grve any encouragement to the Convex-Lighss, 
(44 1s bumbly concery'd) in tenderne/s and regard to che Privileges and Cuftoms of this City, fortis Company a part 
of, and fubjeftto, the Corporation of this City, may yuftly bope, they will net do any aff to the prejadice of this 
Company, m relatecn to ther fad Trade. 


But that the Aft of Common Council fer enlightning the Streets of this City with Candles m Lanthorns may be firifth 
obferved, ov thar this Finorable Conrt will be pleafed to make another AEt, for the mare firift and regular Obfer- 
vance of the Duty of Laghtmg the Streets of this Cay and Libercies with Tallow Candles in Lansborns, which wil 
be cheaper 60 the Inbaboants thin anty fort of Lamps 
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THe TALLow CHANDLERS, NO 21 


The section of the craft of Chandlery which dealt in sub- 
stances other than wax obtained Letters Patent from Henry VI 
constituting the members as a Guild and granting them powers 
to search for and destroy all bad and adulterated oils. 

In 1462, only forty years after receiving these Letters Patent, 
they secured incorporation from Edward the Fourth so that 
the community stands high on the list of Chartered Companies. 

In 1469 the Tallow Chandlers were already strong enough 
to supply the City Watch with the large quota of sixty men, 
and ever since the sixteenth century have maintained the 
position they still hold of twenty-first in the order of precedence — 
of the guilds. 

The Tallow Chandler seems to have owed his early pros- 
perity to the fact that he was a progressive sort of chap and by 
no means confined his attention to the making and sale of 
candles. He stocked a multifarious collection of domestic and 
other articles—from mustard to pack-thread and from lathes to 
pots, pans and brooms! ‘‘We here recognize the parentage of 
the modern chandler’s shop and its almost inexhaustible 
resources.” 

The Fraternity must have been held in high esteem amongst 
the “‘Big Twelve” as it was the sole partner of the Drapers in 
the Ulster estates. This was the sole instance in which a 
Great Company associated itself with only one minor guild 
in this precious project. 

The Tallow Chandlers had also close relations with the 
great Society of Salters, probably because they were good 
customers, for salt was one of the commodities over which the 
Chandlers exercised control and in which they dealt exten- 
sively. 

The Fellowship was one of the old Guilds in which the 
Yeomanry rose to considerable importance as it attained its 
own officers, fund and books. 

We may remind the reader that broadly speaking the ancient 
Yeomanry comprised the working members of the craft whereas 
the Livery furnished the governing body from its numbers. 
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The two sections of the Guild were so much divided that the 
Yeomanry worshipped at the shrines of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Elizabeth; the Court and Livery had St. John the 
Baptist as their patron! 

The Yeomanry seems to have merged with the Livery after 
the Reformation, and from this period onwards events occurred 
which tended to weaken the authority of the Company. 

In 1576 it was commissioned by Queen Elizabeth to search 
and test all soap, vinegar, butter, hops and oils in the City, 
but these powers were successfully opposed by the Civic authoni- 
ties as infringing their ancient right. 

The Company ‘“‘took the knock” over the matter, but there 
seems little doubt that the Fraternity did a great public service 
at the time in drawing attention to an extensive system of 
adulteration. 

Less praiseworthy were the efforts of the Company to prevent 
the use of anything but the tallow dip in public lighting and its 
joint petition with the sister Fraternity against the introduction 
of gas for illuminating purposes. We are privileged to publish 
a copy of the text of the petition of the Company against the 
use of convex lights in the City. 

The Company’s right of search came to an inglorious end 
in 1708. A tallow chandler ‘‘took the Law against them” 
claimed damages for stock which the Company had destroyed 
in exercise of what it believed to be its rights. The Company 
lost the day and had a heavy bill to foot so they wisely decided 
to abandon the rights it had fought so long and strenuously 
to obtain. 

These misfortunes in the past were more than made up for 
in the War years when the Guild placed its Hall at the 
disposal of the Committee for the Purchase of Army Camp 
Refuse. 

This important body brought the ancient Fraternity of 
Tallow Chandlers into close touch with over a hundred manu- 
facturers in the tallow and allied trades. 

This association has been preserved and Tallow Chandlers 
Hall is now the meeting place of no fewer than seven organi- 
zations connected with the trade. 
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The extension of the interests of the Society which was 
formed for protecting the makers of tallow dips and the 
owners of chandlers’ shops may be gathered from the fact 
that the trade organizations which meet in its Hall are inter- 
ested not only in tallow, but glue, soap, and glycerine. 

They meet under pleasant conditions in Tallow Chandlers’ 
Hall which stands at 4 Dowgate Hill. The original building 
was destroyed in the Great Fire but rebuilt by Wren in 1672. 

The beautiful Wren structure has been twice lovingly restored, 
and houses a number of treasures, including a candle used 
at the Coronation of Queen Anne and again lighted during the 
public rejoicings which followed the rejection of the Bill pre- 
ferred against the ill-fated Queen Caroline by her Consort. 

The immediate surroundings of this fine old Hall were doubt- 
less the seat of the old industry of chandlery which probably 
gave its name to the Ward of Candlewick. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
PasstnG Hours, Dim Eyes AND Sort BREEZES 


Fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the great circuit and is still at home. 


—Comper. 


The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 


— Shakespeare. 


Ir may seem anomalous to group with Fraternities which 
are concerned in the manufacture of devices designed to record 
the passing hours and to aid “‘dim eyes” a craft responsible for 
the manufacture of articles which—although they are artistic 
and useful and can be traced back to ancient Egypt—are hardly 
what can be styled instruments of precision. 

However, the Fanmakers can hardly complain of being placed 
last on the list as they are the youngest of the Livery Companies 
whilst I am sure that neither the Clockmakers nor the Spectacle- 
makers, although they have been commercial competitors in 
the past, will grumble at being associated with an elegant and 
delicate craft which successive Queens of England have delighted 
to honour. 


THE CLOCKMAKERS, No. 61 


The Clockmakers’ Company cannot lay claim to any great 
antiquity, like the victualling and clothing crafts, which represent 
industries requisite for the wants of a people in a comparatively 
primitive stage of civilization. 
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The Blacksmith was undoubtedly the maker of the earlier 
clocks, and the art of the clockmaker was merely a development 
of the older trade. It represented a period of more advanced 
mechanical science and higher refinement, adapted to the in- 
creased knowledge of a people whose occupations necessitated 
a more accurate computation of time, but it may be safely 
asserted that the craft, if it existed at all, as a distinct 
occupation prior to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was such a 
small body that it was not in a position to form a separate 
trade association. 

By the time of King James, however, portable clocks and 
watches had become so much articles of ordinary use that em- 
ployment was afforded to a largely increased number of skilled 
workmen of high attainments and superior mechanical and 
artistic culture. 

In London, this circumstance doubtless soon gave rise to 
a desire on the part of the workers to form themselves into a 
separate fraternity under the guidance of the more experienced 
members of their craft, and subject to regulations as to manu- 
facture and workmanship, which the increasing skill of the 
members rendered not only desirable but necessary. 

The Blacksmiths’ Company seems, indeed, to have been 
split up into two groups of craftsmen—one engaged in work 
at the anvil and the other in the manufacture of timepieces— 
but doubtless there were in addition many clockmakers who 
did not share in the privileges of membership of the old Fraternity 
of Blacksmiths. These Clockmakers were so adversely affected 
by foreign competition, which was actually protected under the 
Privy Seal, that they petitioned the Court of Aldermen for re- 
dress but they do not appear to have been successful. 

The Craftsmen then sought an alliance with the Blacksmiths but 
as this proposal was not received favourably they were forced, 
as the sole means of securing protection, to apply for a Royal 
Charter. 

This favour was granted and the manufacturers of timepieces 
were duly incorporated in 1651 as the Fellowship of the Art 
or Mistery of Clockmaking. 

The new Society was handicapped at the outset by the absence 
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of a place of meeting and of a properly constituted Livery. 
Indeed a dispute arose between the Court and the Commonalty 
relative to the lack of a Hall. 

The seventeenth century Clockmakers evidently fancied 
themselves as they complained that they were “‘summoned to 
alehouses and taverns to the great disparagement of them all”. 
The reproach of convening meeting in taverns was met by 
hiring the Halls of other Companies as the Clockmakers them- 
selves have never been in a position to acquire a Hall of ther 
own. 

The Blacksmiths’ Company was a tiresome parent to the 
young fraternity and there was a good deal of friction between 
the Blacksmiths who had adhered to hammer and anvil and the 
members who devoted themselves to the less strenuous but 
highly skilled art of clock and watch making. 

The records of the Company from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century until the period when it ceased to make any 
attempt to control the trade, indicate its incessant but unavailing 
efforts to secure support from the Government for the encour- 
agement of native manufactures against the destructive com- 
petition of Germany and Switzerland. 

When to the foreign resident, with his equal proficiency and 
greater thrift, was-added the importation of foreign clocks and 
watches the Company had a hopeless task and was reduced for 
a time ‘‘to the position of a charitable and hospitable community 
with a rather checkered and comparatively brief historical 
retrospect”’. 

The Clockmakers made several attempts to obtain a Livery, 
but did not succeed until 1776. The number was at first re- 
stricted to 60 but it has been increased no less than three times 
and is now 250. This figure has not been reached of recent years 
and the latest Common Hall list gives the number of Liverymen 
at 140. 

The Company has, however, been fortunate in enrolling 
amongst the members most—if not all—the distinguished 
masters of the art of clockmaking. Prominent among these 
famous craftsmen stand the names of Thomas Tompion and 
George Graham, F.R.S. Both Tompion and his apprentice 
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and successor, Graham, were interred in Westminster Abbey 
a fact which testifies to the nation’s high esteem of these two 
great Clockmakers. 

The Clockmakers enjoy the particular, and indeed almost 
unique distinction of possessing a most valuable collection of 
clocks, watches and cognate objects as well as a fine library of 
books dealing with the Craft. 

The Company was specially favoured by the Civic authorities 
in the last century as it has been allotted its own room in the 
Guildhall Museum for its Collection. This remarkable exhibit 
will well repay a visit from anyone interested in the progressive 
and delicate craft of making time pieces. 

As far back as 1878 the Company showed its continued 
interest in good craftsmanship by deciding to award prizes 
to the makers of the two chronometers performing with 
the greatest accuracy at the annual trial for Government 
purchase at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. This award 
brought the Company into touch with the authorities at 
Greenwich and three Astronomers Royal have since become 
Clockmakers. 

For its tercentenary year the Company elected the Astronomer 
Royal, Sir Frank Dyson, as Master and secured a promise of the 
presence of the Prince of Wales at the celebration of this 
interesting event. 

At a recent dinner Lord Gorell said that clockmakers had 
introduced a domestic note into the arid regions of manufacture. 
They had introduced a grandfather into almost every home in 
the country and a grandmother into many! ‘‘ Quite seriously,” 
he added, ‘‘they could make a great claim. To say that a 
scheme went ‘like clockwork’ was praise indeed. It reflected 
the status of the profession.” 

Clockmakers may well be proud of the craft with which they 
are associated. 

It is not an essential trade but it is the next best thing as 
civilized mankind will always acquire some means of recording 
the ‘‘ passing hours.” 
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THE SPECTACLE Makers, No. 60 


A Blessing to the Aged. 
—Motto of the Spectacle Makers. 


The homely name and simple motto of the Fraternity of 
Spectaclemakers hardly does justice to the aims and scope of 
this interesting body. 

The Company’s coat of arms gives a better idea of the actual 
activities of the fraternity. 

Spectacles of course figure prominently on the shield, but 
in addition there are a pair of compasses to denote mathematics, 
a globe to represent astronomy and geography, and prisms to 
demonstrate the theory of light and colour which led to the 
invention of the achromatic telescope by John Dollond, whose 
son, grandson and great grandson have been Liverymen of the 
Spectaclemakers’ Company. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the members of the Spectacle- 
makers’ Company spread their net pretty widely. 

The invention of spectacles has been attributed to Roger 
Bacon, but the honour is now generally conceded to a native of 
Florence who flourished in the fourteenth century. 

There were craftsmen who ground lenses for ‘‘dim sighted 
eyes” in Germany a century later, but it was not till 1628 that 
the craft had become of sufficient importance in this country 
for a group of London manufacturers to set themselves to obtain 
a Charter giving them the powers already enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of many older trades. 

The proposal met with the approval of the Court of Aldermen 
and nothing loath—and in return for a suitable sum down— 
Charles the First granted the Spectaclemakers their Charter in 
1629. 

The Company was granted the right to regulate the conduct 
of those engaged in the trade of spectacle making within the 
limits of England. No one could follow the craft unless he 
had been apprenticed for seven years and served as a journey- 
man for two years. Then he was granted a licence by the Court 
of the Company after having brought his “‘ pieces ’’—that is, the 
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spectacles made by the candidate himself—to the Master for 
his approval, this being the method of examination in those 
days. Later on, not only spectacle makers, but also makers 
of optical, mathematical, and astronomical instruments came 
under the control of the Company. 

The Guild has included in its ranks many of the great scien- 
tists who lived during the period between the date of the charter 
and the end of the eighteenth century. 

During the Great Fire of London in 1666, the Minute books 
of the Company were destroyed, together with their Hall and all 
their movable property and title deeds. The Charter and origi- 
nal by-laws were saved by the devotion of the then Clerk, and 
are still in the Company’s possession, as well as all the Minute 
books since that date. 

The Company exercised full authority over the optical trade 
until the end of the eighteenth century, when, with the advent 
of more modern trading the antiquated restrictions and regula- 
tions of the Guild were found unworkable, so that little by 
little the Company’s powers were allowed to fall into disuse, 
and the Guild came to consist of all classes of people with 
but a small sprinkling of opticians. 

The Spectaclemakers were, in fact, on a down grade when 
at the end of the last century came a great revival. The fore- 
sight of the Court largely inspired by the late Clerk, Colonel 
T. Davies Sewell, saw an opportunity for instituting examina- 
tions and granting diplomas, under the auspices of the Company, 
which would raise the status of opticians, and protect the public 
from optical quackery. 

The earlier examinations did not include Sight Testing, 
but this subject has now been included in the curriculum. 

The scheme has been a huge success, and upwards of two 
thousand opticians have obtained the Company’s Diploma and 
proudly afhx to their names the letters F.S.M.C. signifying 
Fellowship of this ancient Guild. 

The examiners appointed by the Court demand a high 
standard of efficiency, and the Company’s efforts have rendered 
a great service to the interests of both the medical profession 
and the public. 
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The Spectaclemakers stand out among their peers as one of 
the few Guilds which have recaptured control of the craft 
represented. It no longer carries out searches or enforces fines, 
but its Diplomates, who are also its Freemen or Livery, now 
sign a declaration to observe the Company’s rules for the pro- 
tection of the community. 

To ensure absolute impartiality in adminstration, no member 
of the trade is a member of the Court, a very distinguished 
body consisting of a dozen of London’s most eminent citizens, 
of whom nearly half belong to the House of Peers. 

The names of Lord Aldenham, Lord Burnham, Lord Peel, 
Lord Marshall and Lord Wakefield are alone a sufficient 
guarantee to the public that the supervision of the Craft of 
Optics is in safe hands. 


THE Fan Makers, No. 84 


With the exception of the Carmen’s Company which has 
never attained incorporation, the Fanmakers’ Fraternity is the 
youngest of the Livery Guilds as it obtained its Charter from 
Queen Anne in 1709 and was not enrolled in the Chamber of 
Guildhall till October 1710. 

The Guild, however, represents an ancient craft, as fans have 
been used in the East from remote ages. 

A bas-relief in the British Museum represents Sennacherib, 
who flourished nearly a thousand years before the Christian 
_ era, with attendants carrying feather fans. 

The fan was, and still is, an emblem of royalty and power 
in India and was also a sacred symbol. 

Fans were used in the religious ceremonials of the middle 
ages. 

The flabellum, as the ecclesiastical fan was called, was a 
disc of silver or silver gilt mounted on a long handle and used 
to drive away flies and insects from the sacramental vessels. 
A large fan is still carried in the State processions of the Pope, 
but the fan 1s no longer used in the rites of the Western 
Church. 

The fan of a former Queen of the Lombards is preserved as 
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a religious relic in the Cathedral of Monza, near Milan, and 
superstition has invested it with magic powers. 

In Japan the fan is closely linked up with the lives of the 
people, and is regarded as an emblem of eternity, playing a 
part in each stage of the existence of every individual. The 
youth is presented with a fan on reaching his majority, jugglers 
use it in performing feats of skill and even the criminal 
marches to the scaffold fan in hand. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 drove many 
fanmakers to England and when the Fanmakers’ Company was 
formed a number of these continental craftsmen doubtless 
became members of the Company. 

This idea is confirmed by the fact that the Company’s 
Wardens were, and indeed still are, styled ‘‘ The Free Warden”’ 
and ‘‘The Foreign Warden’’. Both were usually English but 
the Free Warden looked after the interests of native crafts- 
men whilst the Foreign Warden controlled the foreigners. 

During the eighteenth century the most extravagant and 
luxurious ornamentation was expended on fans. Exquisitely 
carved sticks of ivory and mother of pearl were encrusted with 
gold, silver, enamel and jewels and mounts were painted by 
the greatest artists of the day 

The fan in the hands of a Court beauty of the period lent 
itself to the development of a code of signals by which ‘‘ My 
Lady’’ conveyed amorous messages to her admirers. 

The Fanmakers’ Company secured the restriction of the 
importation of foreign fans by the imposition of a duty, and under 
the Guild’s Charter powers its Foreign Warden had power to 
seize all imported fans exposed for sale in the Cities of London 
and Westminster without the licence of the Fellowship. 

But the golden age of the Fanmakers was brief, their powers 
fell into desuetude, and foreign competition wellnigh killing 
their elegant and artistic craft. 

They have, however, managed to “‘carry on” and to-day the 
Fraternity of Fanmakers basks in the smiles of Royal ladies. 

Queen Victoria carried a fan presented by the Guild at her 
Diamond Jubilee. Queen Alexandra used a fan, the gift of the 
Company at her Coronation, whilst Queen Mary again honoured 
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the fraternity by accepting in 1911, a beautiful tortoiseshell 
fan constructed by a Freeman of the Company. 

In addition to these marks of Court favour the Society is 
fortunate in having the Princess Mary on its roll of Free Sisters. 

It has been well said that despite its slender resources the 
Fanmakers’ Company confers distinction on its charming craft 
and encourages an artistic branch of fine English workmanship. 

May the Livery Companies, from the oldest to the youngest, 
continue to carry on their good work in the future as in the 


storied past and ever continue to be ‘“‘Seminaries of good 
Citizens ”’. 


THE END 
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Bullock, Justice Willoughby, 299 
Bullock, Mr., 111 
Burdett-Coutts, Baroness, 61, 221 
Burgard, Isaac, 286 
Burial, 15-17 
Burleigh, Lord, 201 
Burnham, Lord, 330 
Burt, Mr. George, 225 
Butchers’ Company: 
Cain patron of, 2 
cattle, slaughter in streets, 262 
charter, 262 
fining of, 19 
hall, 263 
Irish estates, §7 
markets, 261 
membership, 263 
trade, restrictions on, 262 
unsound meat, punishment for, 
262 
Bute, Lord, 144 
Butts, Sir William, 165 


C 


CABOT, SEBASTIAN, 92 
Cademan, Thomas, 155 
Cain, 2 
Cambridge University, scholarships 
at, 182 
Came, John, 222, 297 
Canada, building up dominion, 14 
Canary Company, 14 
Candlemas, 319 
Candles: 
altars lit with, 319 
halls lit with, 320 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, 78 
Canterbury Pilgrims, 253 
Canterbury Tales, 125 
Capper, Mr., 232 
Cappers, 126, 309 
Cards: 


excise on, 276 
invention, 275 
special packs, 277 
suits, names, 276 
Carey, Henry, 223 
Carlyle, Thomas, 82, 84 
Carmen’s Company: 
amalgamation with Woodmongers, 


231 
controlled by Christ’s Hospital, 232 
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Carmens’ Company—contd. 
freemen, admission, 232 
licence of, 232 
membership, 232 

Carpenters’ Company: 
almshouses, 216 
bequests to, 216 
charitable work, 216 
charter, 214, 216 
decline of, 216 
hall, 215 
Irish estates, 57 
lectures, 217 
levy for army, 29 
mural paintings, 216 
Noah a carpenter, 1 
ordinances, 214 
pageants, 44, 217 
patron saint, 215 
petition for incorporation, 12 
powers, loss of, 215 
search, right of, 67, 216 
technical education, 75, 216 
viewers, 216 

Carter, William, 195 

Carthusians, 220 

Carvers, 219 

Cass, 125 

Catherine of France, 87 

Catton, Charles, 275 

Cauldron of Sedition, The, 208 

Caxton, William, 86 

Ceiler, 219 

Central Technical College, 74 

Chamberlain, Mr. Austen, 297 

Chamberlain, Mr. Joseph, 297 

Chambre, John, 165 

Chandos, Dukes of, 93 

Changing Hats, 38 

Chariot makers, 226 


Charles I, 21, 125, 156, 157, 174, 


184, 206, 240, 262, 32 


Charles II, 33, 110, 129, 153, 156, 


202, 203, 229, 259, 280, 290 
Charters: 
consideration, for, 72 
number of livery fixed by, 51 


Chaucer, 125, 126, 147, 1§1, 253, 281 


Chelmsford, Lord, 78 
Chimney Funnels, invention, 212 
Child & Co., 134 
Child, Sir Francis, 134 
Chocolate, introduction, 148 
Christ’s Hospital: 

assistance from companies, 73 


freemen’s children, admission, 18, 


258 


INDEX 


Christ's Hospital—contd. 

licensing carmen, 232 
Church, association of guilds with, 34 
Cibber, Caius Gabriel, 301 
City, filth in streets, 193 
City and Guilds (Engineering) 


College, 74 
City and Guilds of London Insutue, 


; 1%; 93, 195. . 
City Chamberlain, duties, 224 
City Hunt, 92 
City Imperial Volunteers, 31, 283 
City Militia, 29 
City Livery Club, 80 
City of London: 
common council created, 48 
division into wards, 47 
early government, 47 
first aldermen, 47 
City Police Reserve, 26 
City Remembrancer, 45 
City Sergeants, perquisites, 25 
City Territorial Regiments, 127 
Civic Processions, 43, 45 
Civil War, The, 29 
Clayton, Sir Robert, 169 
Clerks of Companies, 68, 69 
— status, 83 
Clockmakers’ Company: 
charter, 325 
civic authorities favouring, 327 
collection of clocks, 327 
foreign competition, 325 
membership, 326 
patron saint, 2 
prizes awarded, 327 
records, 326 
taverns, meeting in, 326 
Clocks, early makers of, 206, 325 
Clogs, 314-317 
Clothing Upholders, 313 
Clothworkers’ Company: 
apprentices, 101 
benefactions, 103 
burning of old hall, ror 
charter, 99 
hall, 101, 102 
householders, 101 
Irish estates, 57, 103 
Leeds University, 103 
ordinances, 100 
revenue, 99 
seal, 100 
school, 74 
technical education, 74, 103 
welfare of industry, promoting, !°3 
women, admission, 61 


INDEX 


Clubs, 80 
Coach and Harness Makers’ Com- 


pany: 

aliens, employment of, 228 

apprentices, 226 

boys, employment, 228 

charter, 226 — 

diplomas, 228 

freedom of city, giving, 228 

golfing society, 80 

hall, 227, 228 

historian, 226 

hospitality, 226 

loving cups, 226 

powers, 226 

shops, lists of, 227 

steward’s duties, 227 

working hours, 226 
Cobblers, 296 
Coleridge, 187 
Colet, Dean, 73, 87 
Colfe Grammar School, 301 
Colonists, companies as, 53-59 
Combe, Mr. H. C., 149 
Commerce, companies and, 11-13 
Commissioners of Array, 2 

n Box, 16, 101 

Common Council: 

candidates qualifications, 50 

election to, 48 

freemen . city, must be, 49 


poe AS 
pa Commissioners to report on, 


Gu neck 208 
powers of court of assistants, 
68 


support by City, 31 

unjust decrees, revoking, 21 
Companies (see Livery Companies) 
Compton, Lord, 102 
Condor, Mr., 244, 24 
Connaught, Duke of, 305, 307 
ara Prince Arthur of, 80, 


Conka’ Company 
boiling to rae 257 
charitable trusts, 258 
charter, 257, 258 
court of assistants, 258 
hall, 257 
Irish estates, 57 
masters, 65, 258 
plate, 258 
reference library, 257 
restrictive rules, 256 
technical education, 75 
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Cook’s Row, 256 
Coopers’ Company: 
almshouses, Ag 
antiquity, 15 
barrel signs, 158 
rama cs 160, 161 
une ; 
hall, 159, ee 
Irish estates, 57 
levy for army, 28, 29 
master and wardens, election, 160 
motto, 159 
ordinances, 158 
pensions, 161 
schools, 161 
search, right of, 159 
silver waiter, 161 
song, 158 
State lottery in hall, 160 
trade, connection with, 161 
Copyright Register, 270 
Coracles, 264 
Cordwainers’ Company: 
bequest to, 222, 297 
charities, 297 
charter, 296 
definition of word, 295 
ewer presented to, 297 
hall, 297 
Irish estates, 57 
levy for army, 29 
medieval, 296 
ordinances, 296 
scholarships, 297 
technical education, 75, 297 
trade, control of, 296, 297 
Cormorants, fishing with, 259 
Corporation, The: 
city workmen of, 224 
companies and, 47-52 
technical education, 74 
Costermongers, 240 
Cotes-Preedy, Mr., 228 
Council of Tours, "164 
Court of Aldermen: 
admission, control of, 50 
beards, objection to, 88 
candidate’s qualifications, 50 
freedom of city, 78 
freemen of city, must be, 49 
jurisdiction over companies, 51 
livery granted by, 51 
members of companies, 50 
ordinances, 49 
precedence of guilds, 82 
search, power of, 67 
unsuitable candidates, 50 
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Court of Assistants, 61, 63, 66-69, 
172, 219, 222 
beadle, 68 
clerk, 68, 69 
membership, 69 
powers, 67 
steward, 69 
Coventry, Mr., 134 
Covins, 13 
Cowper, 324 
Craft Guilds: 
admission, 62 
apprentices, 63 
conflict with guilds merchant, 3 
growth, 78 
trade union, as, 11 
Crawford, Sir Homewood, 304 
Crecy, 148, 187 
Cricket on the Hearth, The, 316 
Cromwell, Oliver, 21, 32, 110, 196, 
200, 279 
Cromwell, Thomas, 92 
Crosby Hall, 204 
Crosby, Sir John, 109, 204 
Crown, The: 
companies’ relations with, 12, 19-21 
revenue, companies regarded as 
source of, 20 
weakness of, 20 
Crusaders, cards and, 275 
Curfew, 206 
Curriers’ Company: 
arms, 298 
business of, 298 
charter, 198 
Civic standing, 298 
halls, 298 
Irish estates, §7 
membership, 299 
sale of hall, 299 
search, right of, 298 
separation from Cordwainers, 298 
tenants of hall, 299 
yeomen, 298 
Cutlers’ Company: | 
annual banquet, 190 
apprenticeship records, 189 
bequest to, 190, 222 
domestic cutlery, 188 
hall, 189 
Irish estates, 57 
levy for army, 29 
minutes, 189 
records, 189 
Sheffield company, 188 
song, 188 
warfare, making weapons of, 187 


INDEX 


Cutlers’ Feast, 188 
Cyprus, King of, gambling by, 145 


D 


DaGcErRS, MANUFACTURE, 187 
Dancing, 170 
Dandy, 226 
de Beverley, Geoffrey, 99 
Defoe, Daniel, 197, 263 
de Gizors, John, 107 
Deighton, Deputy Howard, 294 
de Lincoln, John, 90 
de Lincoln, William, 307 
de Mayerne, Sir Theodore, 155, 156 
Denmark, King of, 145 
Dentists, blacksmiths as, 205, 206 
Desaguiliers, Rev. J. T., 212 
Devil among the Tailors, 96, 279 
Diamond Jubilee, 331 
Dickens, Charles, 316 
Dinners, fare provided, 114, 194 
Dissenters, halls let to, 115, 159, 208, 
_ 249, 283, 299 
Distiller of London, The, 155 
Distillers’ Company: 
arms, 156 
art of distilling, 155 
charter, 155 
founder, 155, 156 
hall, 157 
membership, restriction of, 157 
motto, 156 
opposition to formation, 157 
recognition of, 157 
royal commission and, 71 
Ditchfield, 90, 239 
Doggett’s Coat and Badge, 120 
Dollond, Mr. John, 328 
Dove, Bishop, 98 
Dragon’s blood, as beverage, 194 
Draper, Mr. Herbert, 92 
Drapers’ Company: 
benevolence, 89 


r, 90 
church of, 92 
city hunt, 92 
cloth market, 92 
derivation of word, 89 
ell, 91, 94 
food prices, 89 
food prices, 89 
hall, 92 
historian, 71 
hospitality, 92 
income, 93 


INDEX 


Drapers’ Company—contid. 
Irish estates, 57 
membership, 60 
moneylenders, go 
mulberry orchard, 93 
north-west passage, 59 
ordinances, 9o 
pageants, 44 
patron saint, 6 
people’s palace, 93 
plantation of Bermudas. 59 
sale of cloth, control of, 91 
search, right of, 91 
technical education, 74 
vagrant children, transport of, 59 
women, admission, 61 

Dryden, 169 

Drugs, 172, 175 

Drysalter, 113 

Dutch war, 153 

Dyers’ Company: 
charters, 104 
dyes, production of, 105 
hall, 104, 105 
Irish estates, 57 
levy for army, 29 
origin, 104 
re-incorporation, 104 
royal commission and, 71 
search, right of, 104 
swans, ownership of, 104 

Dynes, John, 286 

Dyson, Sir Frank, 327 


E 


East INDIA COMPANY, 14, 175 
Ebbisham, Lord, 285 

Ebblewhite, Mr. E. A., 211 

Edict of Nantes, 331 

Edinburgh, Duke of, 227 
Education, 73~76 

side I, 20, 24, 34, 117, 133, 137, 


181 
Edward II, 85 
Edward III, 145 187, 197, 262, 281, 
286, 296, 298, 306 
charters of, 48, 91, 96, 117, 123 
furs, wearing of, 122 
member of a company, 20, 62 
Southwark assigned to city by, 24 
wine, trading in, 144 
Edward IV, 13, 99, 104, 109, 170, 
209, 214, 257, 276, 321 
Edward VI, 20, 127 
Edward VII, 88, 172, 241, 277 
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Edwards, Mr. J. J., 131 
Egypt, trading monks, 107 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, 144 
Elkington, Mr. George, 159 
Elijah, 2 

Emerson, Ralph, 5, 243 
Emperor Maximilian, 192 
Englefield, Mr. W. J., 211 
English Manufacturer, The, 197 
English Stock, The, 269 
Esnafs, 1 

Essay on Criticism, 175 
Essex, Earls of, 92, 93 
Eve, 2, 90, 93 

Evelyn, 169, 273 


F 


Fair Maid of Perth, 303 
Fairs, 92 
Fanmakers’ Company: 
charter, 21, 330, 331 
free sisters, 332 
wardens, control by, 331 
Fans: 
emblem of royalty, 330 
foreign, importation restricted, 331 
Japan, in, 331 
ornamentation of, 331 
religious ceremonies, use in, 330 
Farriers’ Company: 
charter, 233 
clerk, 69 
diplomas, 233 
membership, 233 
records, 233 
register, 233 
shoeing competitions, 234 
technical education, 75 
Fasts, 112, 114, 116 
Feasts, 68, 154 
Felt: 
hats, 131 
manufacture, 129 
Feltmakers’ Company: 
charters, 129, 130 
clerk, 69 
felt, manufacture of, 129 
freedom refused to, 49 
journeymen as ‘‘Gentlemen,” 129 
masonic lodge, 131 
membership, 130, 131 
patron saint, 129 
privileges, 129 
technical education, 131 
trade, control of, 131 
Ferma Gilde, 196, 197 
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Fighting Forces: 
commissioners of array, 28 
companies and, 27-33 
fyrd, the, 27, 29 
mercenaries, use of, 28 
standing army created, 28 
train bands, 30, 31, 198, 265 

Fines, payment in tiles, 247 

Fish: 
eating, 106, 117 
price of, 20, 117 

Fishmongers’ Company: 
charter, 117 
disputes, settling, 118 
education, 120 
fine for trading without a licence, 117 
fish meter’s powers, 120 
hallmote, 118 
halls, 118 
Irish estates, 57 
jurisdiction, 118 
licence to, 20 
powers, 120 
prime warden, 65 
rival fraternity, 117, 118 
sport, and, 120 
wealth, 117, 120 

Fitch, 312 

Fitzalwyn, Henry, 90 

Flabellum, The, 330 

Flask-makers, 219 

Flechier, 183 

Fleet River, 262 

Fletcher, Sir Banister, 217 

Fletchers’ Company: 
derivation of name, 183 
hall, 183 
Irish estates, 57 
loans for provision of corn, §2 
membership, 183 

Food prices, 89, 259 

Forced loans, 174, 286 

Foreign shipwrights, 235 

Foreigners, flocking to London, 13 

Fortington, Prioress of, 115 

Founders’ Company: 
admission, 209 
antiquity of, 207 
charter, 207 
competitive exhibitions, 209 
hall, 207-209 
nuisance, caused by trade, 207 
political views, 208 
powers, 207 
records, 209 
search, right of, 207 
weights, stamping, 207, 208 


INDEX 


Fourbers, 190 
Fowler, 1 
Framework Knitters’ Company: 
uses, 203 

charter, 21, 202 

hall, 202 

House of Commons, conflict with, 

202 

origin, 199 

plate, sale of, 203 

powers, 202 

romantic story, 199, 200 

society, constituted as, 202 

State coach, 202 
Frankpledge, 22 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 307 
Free en, 232 
Free Shipwrights, 235 
Free Sisters, 185, 221 307, 332 
Free Vintners, 145 
Freedom of City: 

admission, 6, 51, 78 

certificate, 78 

fees, 78 

freemen entitled to, 78 
Freedom of Company: 

admission, 62, 63 

conferring by gift, 62 

fees, 63 

women, admission, 61 
Freemasons, 80, 245, 246, 27° 
Freemen : 

combination of, 22 

decayed, homes for 79 

dress, 39 

duties of, 24 

guild, 8x 

shrievalty, nomination for, 25 
Freemen’s School, 78 
French Merchants, 14 
Fripperers, 312 
Frith Guilds, 19 

object of, 23 


ruit: 
hawking prohibited, 238 
livery feasts, at, 237 
meters, 238 
offering to Lord Mayor, 238 
Fruiterers’ Company: 
arms, 238 
fruit meter, 238 
incorporation, 238 
Irish estates, 57 
precedence, 238 
technical education, 76 
Fuller, 246 
Fullers, incorporation of, 99 


INDEX 


Funeral Palls, 17, 147, 160, 282 
Funerals, Irish liking for, 17 
Furs: 
evidence of rank, as, 123 
second-hand, sale of, 314 
Furriers (see Skinners) 
Fyrd, The, 27, 29 
duties of, 27 


G 


GALENICALS, 175 
Galoshes, 317 
Garbling, 109 
Garden of Eden, 237, 279 
Gardeners’ Company: 
Belgians, assistance to, 242 
charities, 241 
charters, 240, 241 
court of assistants, 239 
Holland, visit to, 241 
membership, 241 
motto, 237 
sanitary authority, as, 240 
scholarships, 241 
scurrility of members, 240 
technical education, 76, 240 
war work, 241 
women, admission, 61 
Garibaldi, 120 
Gate crashing, 194 
Gay, the poet, 315 
General Medical Council, 177 
General Strike, 26 
Gentlemen Practisers, Society of, 168 
George II, 21, 262 
George III, 21, 98, 130, 139, 167, 185 
George IV, 167, 169 
George V, 88, 119, 171, 172, 235, 277 
coronation girdle, 310 
Georgian silver, 135 
Gibbons, Grinling, 6, 88, 145 
Gild (see Guilds) 
eee py pee 304 
irdlers’ Company: 
charter, 310 
coronation girdle, supplying, 310 
crowning with garlands, 311 


peers 311 
» 3II 
Indian carpet, 311 
Irish estates, 57 
letters patent, 310 
patron saint, 6 
powers, 311 
Girdles: 
article of apparel, 310 
worn by ancient deities, 310 
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Giulio Romano, 133 
Gladstone, Mr. W. E., 70, 221 
Glass-sellers’ Company: 

charter, 290 

membership, 290 

minute book, 290 

song, 289, 290 
Glastonbury Abbey, 291 
Glaziers’ Company: 

arms, 286, 289 

artists, as, 285 

barge, 287 

charters, 287 

definition, 285 

dress, 287 

hall, 287 

Irish estates, 57 

membership, 287, 288 

monopolies granted by, 286 

plate, sale of, 288 

privileges granted to, 285 

search, right of, 67, 286 

silk standard, 45 

summer court, 288 

technical education, 75, 288 

treasurers, 288 

truculence of, 287 
Glenesk, Lord, 252 
Gloucester, Duke of, 88 
Gloucester, relief of, 31 
Glovers’ Company: 

arms, 304 

charter, 304 

decline of, 304 


hall, 304 — 
merged with Leathersellers, 304 
motto, 304 
powers, 304 
royal commission and, 71 
Gloves, demand for, in Middle Ages, 


Gog, 41 
Gold, assay of, 20, 135 
Gold plate, hall marking, 20, 134, 135 
Gold and Silver Wyre Drawers’ 
Company: 
charter, 141 
membership, 141 
monopoly, 141 
privileges, guarding, 142 
prosperity, 141 
search, right of, 142 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 106 
eae ek veny: 
assay, right vested in, 20, 133, 135 
bankers, 134 
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Goldsmiths’ Company—contd. Grocers’ Company—contd. 
charter, 133 poor box, 111 
fining of, 19 powers, 109 
freedom, 64, 136 property, loss of, 110 
gold and silver, manufacture, 136 school, 73 
hall, 133 Stuart dynasty, welcoming back, 
hall-marking of plate, 20, 134, 135 110 


Irish estates, 57 
money deposited with, 133 
pageants, 41, 44 
patron saint, 44 
paviours, admission of, 224 
pawnbrokers, 134 
prime warden, 65 
St. Dunstan’s Cup, 133 
search, right of, 133 
technical education, 74, 75 
trial of the Pyx, 135, 136 
trade, control of, 136 
weight, 204 
Golfing Societies, 80 
Gordon, Lord George, 227 
Gordon Riots, 227, 258 
Gorell, Lord, 327 
Graham, Mr. George, 326 
Great Beam, 203 
Great Crosby School, 73 
Great Fire, 52, 86, 97, 104, 110, 118, 
145, 153,157, 166, 170, 174, 198, 
204, 215, 216, 233, 245, 247-249, 
263, 273, 283, 287, 298, 307, 323, 


329 
Great War, 116, 120, 172, 178, 188, 
233, 242, 252, 302 
London regiments in, 33, 127 
Greene, Mr. A. G., 143 
Grenadier Guards, marching through 
City, 32 
Gresham College, 87 
Gresham, Sir Richard, 85 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, 13 
services to London, 87 
Gretna Green, 206 
Grocers’ Company: 
Apothecaries secede from, 111, 172 
Bank of England as tenant, 111 
benefactions of, 111 
fighting, 109 
hall, 109, 110 
Irish estates, §7, 110 
levy for army, 29 
membership, 35 
minutes, I 
name, change of 108 
pageants, 41, 43 
atron saint, 6 
Pikatagenet party, leaders of, 108 


tohacconists, first, 109 
Virginia Company, 58 
wealth, 108 
Guild Merchants, 2 
conflict, with craft guilds, 3 
Guild of Freemen, 81 
Guild of Knights, 19 
Guild of Pilgrims, 19 
Guild of St. George, 30 
Guild of St. James, 218, 220 
Guild of St. Luke, 21 
Guild of St. Mary, Magdalene, 21 
Guild of St. Thomas a Becket, 85 
Guildhall School of Music, 171 
Guilds: 
adulterine, 19, 99, 117, 220, 261 
benevolence, 15, 71 
bequests, 15 
burial of members, 15, 16 
chapels, 9 
church, association with, 34 
churches, presentation of windows, 
to, 8 
common box, 16 
craft, 2 
Crown’s weakness benefits, 20 
definition, 1 
division, 82 
dress, 7, 8, 34 
duties, 72 
fining, 19 
frith, 19, 23 
grace, singing, 8 
homeless, 51 
honorary chaplains, 8 
ideals, 2 
kinds, 2 
levies for army, 28 
licences for, 19 
manufacturing crafts disputes, 20 
medizval, 1 
mottoes, 6 
Norman Kings’ attitude to, 19 
object, 6 
origin, 3, § 
patron saints, 6 
peace, 19, 23 
plunder by Crown, 20 
precedence, 82 


prosperity, 2% 
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Guilds—contd. 

religious foundation, 8 

rivalry, § 

Royal Commission, report on, 3, 

7,15, 60, 72 

secularization, 7 

Stuart charters, 7, 67, 129, 240, 257 
Guinea Company, 14 
Gun Barrel Act, 1855, 185 
Gunmakers’ Company: 

Blacksmiths’ dispute with, 206 

charter, 184 

firearms, stamping, 184 

hall, 185, 186 

monopoly, 184 

powers, 185 

proof house, 184, 186 

search, right of, 184 

women, admission, 185 
Gunstock Makers, 219 


H 


HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY: 

almshouses, 128 

beadle, 128 

charities, 128 

charter, 126 

civic affairs, interest in, 127 

definition, 125 

hall, 128 

Irish estates, 57 

levy for army, 29 

medieval, 126 

pageants, 44 

patron saint, 44 

pins, introduction, 126 

schools, 128 

trade in Tudor times, 127 
Hadfield, Sir Robert, 207 
Hall-marks, 134 

forging, 135 
Halsbury, Earl of, 308 
Hamlet, 34, 40 
Hanover, House of, 21 
Harley, Alderman Thomas, 258 
Hastings, 109 
Hatters, 128, 130 

constable, 130 

journeymen, 130 
Haymongers, 152 
Hayter, Lord, 198 
Hazlitt, William, 17, 206, 239, 295 
Head, Mr. H. C. 223 
Hearse cloths, 17 
Heaumers, 190 
Helmet-makers, 190 
Henry I, 92, 196 
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Henry II, 28, 117, 144, 196, 286, 305 
Henry III, 197, 254, 298 
Henry IV, 29 
Henry V, 38, 87 
Henry VI, 21, 41, 104, 144, 187, 
190, 296, 321 
Henry VII, 30, 118, 249, 259 
Henry VIII, 28, 39, 85, 92, 99, 113, 
118, 126, 138, 148, 151, 159, 
180, 192, 218, 254, 301 
Henry IV of France, 156, 200 
Herbergeours, 151 
Herbs: 
carrying posies of, 193 
presented to Lord Mayor, 241 
Hewart, Lord, 299 
Hewett, Sir William, 102 
Hippocras, as beverage, 194 
Hirst, Sir Hugo, 289 
History of the Butchers’ Company, 261 
History of the Patternmakers, 312 
Holbein, Hans, 165, 166 
Holmes, O. W., 15 
Honourable Artillery Company, 31 
Hoover, Mr. Herbert, 142 
Horn Articles, 291, 292 
Horn Books, 291 
Horn Fair, 292 
Horn of Egremont Castle, 291 
Horners’ Company: 
Act, 292, 293 
amalgamation with Bottlemakers, 
292 
antiquity, 291 
arms, 292 
byelaws, 292 
charter, 292 
court of assistants, 293 
joint stock company, 292 
membership, 293 
monopoly, 292, 293 
search, right of, 292 
Hospitals, donations to, 71 
Hostelers, 152 
Hot Cross Buns, 254 
Houblon, Sir John, 32 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 14 
Huguenot Immigration, 197 
re auaed Wired 7 ; 
um eys, Mir. justice, 30 
Hundreds: 22 
Hurrers, 126 
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ILL-FAME, REGISTERS OF WOMEN OF, 24 
Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, 74 
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Inbread, 255 
Inchcape, Lord, 236 
Indian Empire, 14 
Ingoldsby Legends, 132, 147 
Inigo Jones, 166 
Innholders’ Company: 
charter, 151 
Dutch war, contributions to, 153 
early names, 152 
feasts, 154 
ball, 153, 154 
Irish estates, 57 
loans by, 153 
middle ages, in, 151 
patron saint, 154 
plate, 153-155 
progress, 153 
restrictions on, 151 
signs, 151 
sisters, 152 
wives of, 151 
Inns of Court, 66 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, 111 
Invernairne, Lord, 207 
Ireland, use of salt in, 112 
Irish Apothecaries, 7 
Irish Rising of 1641, 57 
Irish Societies The: 
constitution, 56 
conveyance of lands, 56 
letters patent granted to, 56 
rebuilding of Derry, 58 
Irish Surgeons, 21 
Irish Swordsmen, 54 
Iron Wire, 211 
Ironmongers’ Company: 
charitable bequests, 139 
charter, 137 
court of, 140 
guards, supply of, 137 
hall, 137, 139 
government of, 138 
importance, rise in, 138 
income, 139 
Irish estates, 57 
ironfields, 136 
levy for army, 29 
membership, 139 
middle ages, in, 136 
pageants, 138 
patron saint, 137 
plate, fledging, 138 
slaves, redemption, 139 
Stuarts’, exactions of, 138 
trade, connection with, 140 
treasures, destroyed by aircraft, 139 
yeomen, 138 
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Istar, legend of, 310 
Italian Warehousemen, 107 


J 


James I, 21, 49, 129, 141, 156, 169, 
171, 172, 182, 240, 249, 298, 


325 
clothworker, 101 
dinner to, 97 
James, II, 21, 206, 207, 259, 273 


James, Sir lomew, 314 
Japan, fans in, 331 
Jarman, 97 118 
Jellicoe, Lord, 236 
Jeremiah, 47 
Joiners’ Company: 
annals, 214 
charter, 218 


church, attendance at, 218 
court of assistants, 219 
disputes with other companies, 219 
government of, 219 
hall, 219, 220 
hospitality, 220 
Irish estates, 57 
master, election, 218 
ordinances, 219 
patron saint, 218 
powers, 219 
search, right of, 219 
technical education, 75 
trade, relinquishing control over, 
219 
Jonah, 2 
Jonson, Ben, 109, 246, 247 
Journeymen: 
apprenticeship, 129, 328 
imprisonment of, 67 
Judd, Sir Andrew, 124, 125 
Judges, ermine of, 122 | 
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KeEyEs, Sir ROGER, 317 
King Canute, 291 
King Edgar, 19, 22, 291 
King John, 19 
King’s Beam, 108 
King’s College, 252 
King’s College Hospital, 93 
King’s Peace: 
companies and, 22—26 
keeping, responsibility for, 22 
preserving, procedure, 24 
Kipling, Rudyard, 132, 180 
Kitchener, Lord, 120 
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Kneller Hall, 172 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 275 
Knight, Mr. A. C., 141 
Knights Templars, 8 


L 


LABORATORY STOCK, 175 
Laud, Archbishop, 269 
Law ‘Society, forerunners of, 168 
Leather : 
cordovan, 296 
curing, 295, 


296 
Leather Trade Technical School, 75 


Leathersellers’ Company: 
benefactors of, 300 
charter, 296 
dress, 302 
education, 301 
guild feast, 300 
hall, 299, 301 
history of, 302 
Irish estates, 57 
leather, seca hed in, 299 
levy for army, 2 
pump carved by *Cibber, 301 
religious side, 300 
s0Ng, 299, 300 
technical education, 301 
trade, control, 302 
treasures lost in fire, 302 
war services, 302 

le Barbour, Richard, 164 

Lee, Sir Henry, 195 

Lee, William, 200 

Leeds University, 103 

Leicester, Lord, 201 

Leighton, Lord, 221, 275 

Lely, Sir Peter, 275 

le Turner, William, 220 

Linen Armourers, 97 

Litters, travelling by, 225 

Livery, The, 34—39 
definition, 34 
distinctive colours, 34 
dress, 34 

Livery Companies: 
aldermen members of, 50 
almshouses, 79 
apprentices, 61 
attacks on, 70 
charters, 49, 70 
church and, 5 
clerks of, 68, 69 
colonists, a8, 53-59 
colours, 35, 3 
commerce and, 11—14 


Livery Companies—contd. 


control over, 50, 51 

corn, loans for provision of, 52 

corporation and, 47—52 

court of assistants, 61, 63, 66—69 

crown, relations with, 12, I19—2I 

disputes between, 20 

dress of, 7, 34 

favourite song, 27 

feasts, 68 

fees of officials, 73 

fighting forces and, 27—33 

foreign trade, development of, 13 

golfing societies, 80 

government of, 65—69 

grades, 61 

income of, 71, 72 

incorporation of, 20 

increasing number, 51 

installation of masters, 8 

Irish estates, 56 

Irish society, subscriptions to, 56 

King’s Peace and, 22—26 

liveries, presenting, 35 

Lord Mayor, ee with, §2 

membership, 

minute books, 24, 68 

municipal duties formerly carried 
out, 51 

number, 36, 84 

ordinances, revision, 49 

yal ner | 

origin, 1 

pensioners, 18, 79, 128, 147, 150, 
161, 216, 249 

petition for grant of livery, 51 

poor members, relief of, 79 

popularity, increasing, 78 

relationships of, 83 

religious activity, 9 

royal commission and, 3,7, 15, 60, 


70—72 
sale of Irish estates, 58 
schools, 73—76 
semi-monastic tone of old com- 
panies, 8 
sheriffs, election of, 25, 49 
sisters, 61 
state lotteries, subscribing to, 59 
strict rule of craftsmen, 13 
Stuart Kings, extortion by, 21 
trade, regulating, 13 
trading bodies, formation of, 13, 53 
university endowments, 73 
ee Company, shareholders i in, 


5 
wardens, 61, 65 
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Livery Companies—contd. 
women, admission, 61 
yeomen, 18, 39, 61 

Liverymen: 
ceremonial for admission, 38 
great war, services in, 33 
nominating freemen for sheriff, 25 
proof piece, 62, 64 

Lloyd-George, Mr., 221 

Lodge, Sir Thomas, 39 

Loftie, 220 

London, Sir Stanford, 289 

Londonderry, relief of, 58 

Long Acre, 227 

Long Bow, 181 

Long Bow Stringers, 181 

Long Parliament, 28 

Lord Mayor: 
admiral of Port of London, 31 
christmas box to, 210 
dining with companies, 52 
election of, 49, 82 
flowers presented to, 241 
fruit presented to, 238 
precedence, 169 
sheriff, nominating, 25 
virtual King of the City, 32 

Lord Mayor’s Banquet, 45, 188 

Lord Mayor’s Show, 45, 142, 193, 

218, 307 
arrangements, 45 
expenses, 45 

Loriners’ Company: 
bequest to, 309 
charter, 309 
derivation of word, 308 
hall, 309 
membership, 309 
ordinances, 309 
song, 308, 309 

Lothberie, 207 

Louis XI, 149 

Lowell, 22 

Lush, Lord Justice, 299 


M 


Macauray, Lorp, 65, 93 
MacFadyen, 111 

Mackay, Charles, 19 

Magog, 41 

Mahomet, 1 

Maiden Chariot, The, 42 

Maids of Honour, ale drinking, 148 
Mansion House Funds, donations to, 


71 
Marching Watch, 40 
Marco Polo, 129 
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Marriage Dowries, 16, 79 
Marshall, Lord, 330 
Marshals, 233 
Masons’ Company: 

arms, 246 

city gates, watch for, 244 

destruction of hall by fire, 245 

founding, 244 

grand lodge, 244, 246 

hall, 244 

Irish estates, 57 

masonic lodge held at hall, 245 

membership, 246 

motto, 246 

search, right of, 246 
Masses, payment for, 17, 89 
Mathews, Charles, 98 
Matthew, Richard, 188 
Medical Acts, 176, 177 
Memorials of London, 214 
Mercenaries : 

abandonment of use, 30 

employment of, 28 
Mercer, the Pirate, 32 
Mercers’ Company: 

beards, prejudice against, 88 

chapel, 8, 9, 85 

crusaders, association with, 84 

hall, 84 

Irish estates, 57 

members, roll of, 88 

merchant adventurers, 13, 86 

merchants of the staple, 85 

motto, 6 

pageants, 42 

school, 73, 85 

song, 84, 88 

technical education, 74 
Merchant Adventurers, 13, 86 
Merchant Taylors’ Company: 

ballad, 98 

barge masters badge, 98 

charities, 96, 98 

fining, 19 

hall, 97 

Irish estates, 57 

levy for army, 29 

licence to, 20 

liveries presented by, 35 

masonic lodge held in hall, 97 

patron saint, 6 

plate, 98 

powers, 96 

school, 73, 98 

song, 94 

testing of measures, 96 


yard of, 96 
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INDEX 


Merchant Taylors’ School, 73, 98 
Merchant of Venice, 318 
Merchants of the Staple, 85 
Metallurgy, research work, 195 
Metropolitan Water Board, display 
by, 46 
Middle Ages: 
feasts in, 112 
pewter, use of, 210 
Midwifery, 178 
Milaners, 126 
Milkmaid Cup, 146 
Milliners, 127 
Milward, Lt.-Col. C. F., 280 
Ministry of Agriculture, 239 
Minstrels (see ‘‘ Musicians ’’) 
Minute Books, 1, 24, 68, 189, 247, 
290, 329 
Monasteries, dissolution, 7, 245, 301 
Monastic orders, production of books, 
268 
Money, value of, 217 
Montgomery, Mr. H. G., 248 
Moore, Tom, 27 
Moses, 26 
Much Ado About Nothing, 310 
Muddiman, Mr. Thomas, 311 
Municipal Commissions Report, 61 
Munster, Plantation of, 53 
Muscovite Company, 14 
Musicians’ Company: 
apprentices, 171 
charters, 170, 171 
court of assistants, 172 
Irish estates, 57 
lessons by members, 171 
medals to V.C’s, 172 
progress, 171 
tercentenary, 17! 


N 


NAAMAH, 2, 196 

Napoleon, 28 

Naseby, 31 

National Training School in Cookery, 


76 
Navy, The, 31, 32 
Navy Stock, 175 
Needlemakers’ Company: 
arms, 279 
charter, 21, 279, 280 
Eve patroness, 2 
honorary freedom bestowed on 
Queen Mary, 281 
membership, 280 
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Needlemakers’ Company—contd. 
needle case presented to Queen 
Mary, 281 
removal of guild, 280 
trade, control, 280 
women, admission, 61 
Nelson, Lord: 
Lord Mayor’s procession, in, 218 
sword of honour to, 218 
Nelson’s Fleet, London recruiting 
ground for, 32 
Nepton, Ann, 260 
Nepton, Thomas, 260 
Newfoundland, exploration of, 92 
Newgate Prison, 229 
Newton, Sir Louis, 131 
Noah, 1 
Norman, John, 42 
Norman, Mr. James, 317 
Norman, Sir Henry, 317 
Norman Kings, 28 
Normandy, Duchy of, 3 
North West Passage Company, 59 
Northampton, Earl of, 102 
Northampton the Draper, 89, 108 
Nun’s Hall, 301 


O 


OSBORNE, EDWARD, ROMANCE OF, 102 
Oundle School, 73 
Owen, Dame Alice, 149 
romance of, 150 
schools, 150 
Owen, Sir Thomas, 150 


P 


PAGEANTS, 138, 171, 217 
Painters, patron saint, 6 
Painter—Stainers’ Company: 
charter, 273 
hall, 273, 274 
Irish estates, 57 
origin, 271 
pictures, 274 
search, right of, 68 
Palace of Bridewell, 165 
Pargettors, 249 
Parsons, Alderman Humphrey, 149 
Passfield, Lord, 11 
Pastelers, 256 
Pattenmakers’ Company: 
honorary freedom, presenting, 317 
membership, 317 
pattens, use of, 316 
trade, connection with, 317 
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Patrimony, admission by, 62, 145 
Paviours’ Company: 
charter forfeited, 224 
goldsmiths, admitted to, 224 
medizval, 224 
membership, 225 
pay of, 224 
simple tastes of, 225 
technical education, 225 
Peace Guilds, 19 
constitution, 23 
object, 23 
Peel, Lord, 330 
Pensions, 18, 79, 128, 147, 1§0, 161, 
216, 249 
Pewter: 
inspection, 210 
manufacture, 210 
silver, passing off as, 210 
Pewterers’ Company: 
charter, 210 
chief officer, 210 
christmas box given by, 210 
corn, loans for provision of, 52 
endowments, 211 
existence before incorporation, 209 
hall, 211 
Irish states, 57 
powers, 210 
spider window, 211 
tin, speculation in, 210 
Pharmacy Act, 176 
Pharaoh’s Daughter, 264 
Philip and Mary, 268, 296 
Philip of France, 285 
Phillips, Mr. C. M., 258 
Philpot, Sir John, 32, 108 
Physic Garden, 174 
Picote, William, 291 
Pie Bakers, 256 
Pigs, clearing from streets, 224 
Pilgrimages, 5—10 
Pinners, 311 
Pipe Roll, 197 
Pitt, Mr. Hewitt, 192—194 
Plaisterers’ mes tar 
destruction of hall by fire, 249 
freehold property, 249 
hall, 249 
incorporation, 249 
Irish estates, 57 
motto, 250 
ordinances, 249 
register, 250 
technical education, 250 
trade, loss of control, 249 
trusts, 249 


INDEX 


Plantation of Ulster, 21, 54, 218, 
220, 265 
Playing Card Makers’ Company: 
cards, presentation to troops, 277 
charter, 276 
control of craft, 276 
invention of cards, 275 
membership, 277 
. cles ee 276 
ys and Pageants, 40—46 
Plumbers’ Company: ‘ 
charter, 250 
derivation of word, 250 
diplomas, 251 
hall, 252 
Irish estates, 57 
register, 251 
sanitation, 250 
technical education, 75, 251 
war services, 252 
weights and measures, control, 
250, 251 
Poor Laws, 14 
Poor Relief, 15 
Pope, Alexander, 175, 267 
Portreeve, 47, 84 
Pouch makers, 300, 315 
Poulters’ Company: 
apprentices, trust for binding, 260 
arms, 259 
charter, 259 
chicken culture, 260 
Irish estates, 57 
motto, 261 
poultry, price of, 259 
silent toast, 260 
street named after, 259 
trade, connection with, 2 
Poynter, Sir Edward, 275 
Prince of Wales, 327 
Protector Somerset, 28 
Protestant Colonies in Ireland, 53 
Pursers, 300 
Pusey family, 291 


Q 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 331 
Queen Anne, 21, 175, 198, 287, 309, 
323, 330 
Queen Caroline, 323 
Queen Elizabeth, 43, 52, 86, 127, 
138, 188, 200, 218, 220, 246, 
249, 259, 273, 282, 290, 306, 325 
archery, enforcing practice, 181 
beer drinking, 148 
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Queen Elizebeth—contd. 
mercenary troops, use abandoned, 


40 
plantation of Munster, 53 
royal exchange, opening, 13 
silk stockings of, 201 
travelling by litter, 226 
woolsack, and, 203 

Queen Mary ae 
, 171 
coronation bouquet, 241 
coronation gloves, 304 
fan, accepting, 331 
orary freedom, 281 
needle case, 281 
Queen Victoria, 70, 277, 331 
Quintin Matsys, 205 


R 


Rep Hucn O'Nen., 53 

Redemption, admission by, 62, 78 

Reform Act, 1832, 79 

Reformation, The, 116, 133, 159, 
218, 219, 249, 290, 320, 332 


monastic orders abolished, 9, 8 
unpopularity of saints after, 143 

“*Religio Laici”’, 169 

Renter Wardens, 65 

Restoration, The, 49, 184, 202, 221 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 274 

Richard II, 20, 27, 32, 41, 113, 123, 


306 
Richard III, 181, 320 
Rickshaws, use of, 225 
Ridley’s Wine and Spirit Trade 
Circular, 157 
Rigg, Major, R., 131 ; 
Right or Search, 67, 91, 1 
333, 144, 159 : 


» 383, 


Gordon, 227, 258 
Roberts, Lord, 120 
Robin Hood, 181 
Robinson Crusoe, 198, 263 
Rochdale, Lord, 198 
Rochester, Bishop of, 257 
Roman Collegia, 1 
Rosedale, Dr., 226 
Rowe, Sir Thomas, 249 
Royal African Company, 14 
Royal Botanic Society, 239 
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Royal College of Physicians, 175, 177 
Royal College of Surgeons, a1, 167, 


177 
Royal Commission, Report of, 3, 7, 
15, 60, 61, 70-72, 280, 307 


Royal Exchange, opening, 13 


Royal Fusiliers: 
Great War, service in, 33 
privileged to march through City, 


32 
Royal Horticultural Society, 241 
Royal Marines: 
privileged to march through City, 
2 


3 
Royal Military School of Music, 172 
Royal Naval School of Music, 172 
Rubens, 146 


SADDLERS’ COMPANY: 
charter, 306 
church, relations with, 306 
Duke of Connaught, perpetual 
master, 305 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, free- 
man, 307 
free sisters, 307 
hall, 307 
Irish estates, 57 
levy for army, 29 
motto, 308 
pageants, 44 
* patron saint, 6 
power, increase in, 306 
quarrels, 306 
saddlery, importance of, 306 
search, aaa 306, 307 


St. Anthony’s Fire, 108 
St. Bartholomew's Fair, 191 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


263 
St. Benedict, 285 
St. Catherine, 220 
St. Cecilia’s Day, 171 
St. Clement, 129 
St. Dunstan, twisting Devil’s nose, 
132 
St. Dunstan’s Cup, 133 
St. Helen's Priory, 301 
St. Helier, Lord, 299 
St. Julian: 
legend of, 152 
spoons, 154 
St. Lawrence, 138, 139 


119, 
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St. Luke, 272 
St. Martin of Tours, 145, 147 
St. Paul, 119, 235 
St. Paul's School, 73, 87 
St. Thomas a Becket, 148 
Gt. Thomas of Acon, 8, 9, 85, 300 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, 169 
Salisbury, Mr. Frank O., 288 
Salisbury, Earl of, 53 
Salt: 
article of diet, 112 
importance of, 106 
sitting above and below, 155 
Salters’ Company: 
ale, brewing, 113 
almshouses, 115 
charter, 114 
goods dealt in, 113 
hall, 315 
Irish estates, §7 
medieval, 113 
motto, 112 
patron saint, 6 
search, right of, 113 
trenchermen, a8, 115 
wealth, 116 
Salters’ Institute of Industrial Chem- 
istry, 115 
Sanitary Science, Il 
Sanitation, 250, 25! 
Saracen Maid, 84 
Saracens, cards and, 275 
Salvation Army, 9 
Saxon Kings, 19, 47 
Schools, 73-76, 125, 128, 150 
Scotland, King David of, 145 
Scots Wars, 28 
Scott, Mr. Benjamin, 304 
Scott, Sir Walter, 303 
Scriveners’ Company: 
Belgian lawyers, assistance to, 168 
charter, 109 
court letter writers, 168 
dress, 168 
hall, 170 
Irish estates, 57 
monopoly, 168 
ordinances, 168 
privileges, 168 
pubhe notaries members of, 170 
Scutage, 28 
Search, mght of, 67, 91, 109, 


113, 


133, 144, 159, 173, 184, 191, 
207, 210, 219, 255, 292, 298, 
306, 321, 322 


Seear, Mr. John, 309 
Sennacherib, 33° | 
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Sennett, Sir Richard, 13! 
Sergeant-at-Arms, fee for promoting 


bill, 184 
Servi , admission by, 63, 78, 345 
| Settle, Elkanah, 99, 144 
Sewell, Col. T. Davies, 329 


Shakespeare, 133, 165, 196, 310, 324 


precedence, 100 
Shefheld Cutlers, 188 

feast, 188 
Sheriff, Laurence, 73 
Sheriffs : 

allowance to, 25 

approval of election, 25 

bond by, 25 

ies’, dining with, $2 


election, 23, 35: 
exemption ° 25 
failure to take office, fine for, 25 
nomination, 25 
pricking, 25 ee 
under-sheriffs, appointing, 26 
Sheriffs’ Courts, 26 
Shipwrights’ Company: 
arms, 235 
dress, 234 


education of necessitous youths 


ordinances, 234, 235 
patron saint, 234 
powers, 235 
technical education, 76 
Shipwrights’ Company's Educational 
Fund, 236 
Shire-reeve, 23 
Shop Signs, 27! 
Sight Testing, 329 
Silk Hats, 130 
Silk Stockings, 200 
Silver, assay of, 20 
Silver Plate, hall-marking, 20, 134» 
135 
Singing, 170, !7! 
Sisters, 61, 152 (and see 
Sisters ’’: ‘* Women ”) 
Skinners’ Company: 
annual procession, 123 
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Skinners’ Company—conid. Stationers’ Company—contd. 

charter, 123 membership, 269 

Elijah, patron of, 2 name, derivation, 268 

fur trade, connection with, 122, 125 origin, 267 

furs, wearing, 123 price of books, regulating, 268 

hall, 123, 124 prosperity, 2 

Irish estates, 57 restrictions on, 269 

master, election of, 124 school, 271 


membership, 60 

pageants, 43 

patron saint, 6 

property confiscated, 125 

quarrels of, 124 

school, 73, 124, 12§ 

technical education, 125 
Slaves, saan of, 139 
Small 


Smallwood, ‘Willem, 213 
South African War, 31, 283 
South Sea Company, 14 
Southwark Fair, 191 
Southwark, Stews of, 24 
Spain, Merchants of, 14 


arms, 328 
byelaws, 329 
» 328, 329 


journeymen, 32 
minute books, 329 
motto, 328 
technical education, 75 
trade, control of, 328-330 
Spencer, Sir John, 102 
Spices, Saray for, 106 
Spurriers, 206 
Staines, Sir Williem, 218 
Standing Watch, 29, 40 
Starling, 111 
State Lotteries, an 160 
Stationers’ Compan 
bible, issue of f 269 
burning heretical books, 268 
charter, 66, 268 
commercial enterprises, 269 
ner t, 270 
sai ty 8 object i in granting charter, 


ice 269 

» 270 
Irish estates, 57 
levy for army, 29 


shop signs, 271 
technical education, 271 
Statute of Winchester, 24 


Stews of Southwark, 24 
Sull, Bishop, 143 
Stock Fishmongers, 117 
Stokker, John, 92 
Story, Joseph, 77 
Stow, John, 37, 38, 40, 82, 123, 153, 
187, 207, 226, 314 
Charters, 7, 67, 129, 240, 257 
Stuarts, : 


extortion gf 21 


revocation of degrees by, 23 
dep Sir Kynaston, 239 


status finieed.: 173 
Survey of London, 153. 334 
Sutton, Mr. G. F., 303 
Swan-upping, 104, 146 

warden, 65 
Swift, Dean, 262 

T 


TABERNARII, 145 
Tailors (and see “‘ Merchant Tay- 
lors ’’): : 
butt of wits, 95 
devil among, 96, 279 
Talleyrand, 256 
Tallow Chandlers’ Company: 
adulteration, drawing attention to, 
322 
charter, 321 
city watch, quota, 321 
sold by, 321 
ll, 322, 323 
Irish estates, §7, 321 
letter patent, 321 
levy for army, 29 
patron saint, 322 
precedence, 321 
Salters relations with, 321 
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Tallow Chandlers’ Company—contd. 
search, right of, 321, 322 
yveomen, 321 

Tanner, Mr. Henry, 288 

Tapissiers, 281 

Tavlor, Mr. Dixon, 45 

Technical Education, 74, 103, 207, 

224, 240, 250, 251, 255, 266, 
271, 253, 297 

Teck, Duke of, 281 

Telarii, 281 

Textile Industries, 199 

Thames, The: 

CIVIC pageants on, 42, 45 
CIVIC processions on, 171, 202 
offal thrown into, 261 

salmon river. 104 

Thomas a Kempis, 11 

Thomas, Mr. David J., 188 

Thornhill, Sir James, 275 

Thornley, Mr., 109 

Tied Houses, 145 

Tiles: 
fines paid in, 247 
introduction of, 247 

Tilson, Thomas, 290 

Tin, speculation in, 210 

Tin Plate Workers’ Company: 
alias of, 211 
apprentices, 213 
charter, 211, 212 
exhibition by, 213 
histories, 212 
otf-shoot of Ironmongers, 213, 212 
royal commission and, 71 
sateguarding interests of trade, 

212 
trade committee, 213 

Tobacco: 
fine for smoking, 230 
trade, 59, 109 

Tobacconists, first, 109 

Toc H., 127 

Tomkins, Mr. George, 299-301 

Tompion, Mr. Thomas, 326 

Tomson, Bishop, 98 

Tonbridge School, 73 

Trade Umons, 11, 230 

Trades ‘Training Schools, 217 248, 

250, 259 

Train Bands, 30, 31, 198, 265 

Treves, Sir Frederick, 98 

Trial of the Pyx, 135, 136 

Truscott, Sir G. W., 127 

‘Tubal Cain, 2, 196, 207 

Tudor Pageants, 171 

‘Turkey Company, 14 
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Turners’ Company 
admission, 221 
annual dinner, 222 
arms, 220 
bequest to, 221 
charter, 220 
court of assistants, 222 
domestic furniture, 220 
dry measures, marking, 220 
hall, 221 
women, admission, 61 
Tyler, Wat, 89, 108, 119 
Tylers and Bricklayers’ Company : 
almshouses, 
certificates of efficiency, 248 
charities, 248 
charter, 246 
foundation, 247 
freehold property, 248 
hall, 247 
income, 248 
Irish estates, 57 
minutes, 247 
trade cunmied: ait 
trade curtai 24 
workmen freed from 
Tyrconnell, Earl of, 53 
Tyrone, Earl of, 53 
Tythings, 22 
U 


Ucrxvus’ Horn, 291 
ete Plantation of, 31, 218, 220, 
205 
servitors, 54 
undertakers, 54 
Under-Sherifts : 
appointment, 26 
emoluments, 26 
functions, 26 
Under the Dome, 95 
Universities, endowments of, 73, 93 
University College, 93 
Omversity Correspondent, 1 
University of Leeds, 103 
Unwin, 239, 254 
Upholders’ Company: 
arms, 313 
Charter, 314 
city watch, quota, 313 
definition, 312 
early name, 312 
goods sold by, 313, 314 
hall, 314 
Irish estates, 57 
livery gowns, selling second-hand, 
313 


joining, 248 
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Upholders’ Company—conitd. 
membership, 314 
Skinners, admission to, 313 
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VANTAGE Loar, 255 

Venetian Glass, 290 

Vernon’s Charity, 204, 249 
Victory, The, Londoners’ serving 


on, 32 
Victuallers’ monopolies, 89 
Vinetazii, 145 
Vintmers’ Company: 

almshouses, 147 
ancient tapestry, 147 
apprentices’ badge, 147 
benefactions of, 147 
charter, 144 

classes of vintners, 145 
court room, 145, 146 
free, 145 

funeral pall, 147 


pageants, 44 
patron saint, 44, 145 
plate, 146 
wers, 145 
ubens, painting by, 146 
search, right of, 144 
toast, 145 
song, 144 
swans, 104, 146 
wardens, 65 
wine, privilege of trading in, 144 
Virginia Company, 58 
revocation of charter, 59 
tobacco industry, 59 
Vycary, Thomas, 165 
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Waces, REGULATIONS OF, 13, 67 
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